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LADIES’ DAY AT THE RANCH 


pastures ¢ fi Ss and herds indoubtedly mosquitoes? that there was 
t We ] ] } i] 
neverany breeze, though always too much 
1 goats and kids and fools sheep . 
ol. spacious meadows with bent Wind and that they would suffer from 
\ ks’ soft ool broken in vellow flakes an utter dearth of trees and ice, and that 
¢, sharp-toothed, t ri k-growing it would not be a place Where they eould 
les vear embroidered ite dresses. and that 
It was in its the only things of Which there would be 
vould be rattlesnakes 


Consistingas a sufficient supply 


TINHERE was once a tirm 
iy quite an ideal firm 
Millionaire blissfully inditfer 


and evelones \ was also sure that 
no suntlowers, though this aft 


To all of 


of a 
in Which his millions there were 


y to the manner 
( spent, a Man of Leisure with erward proved to be a 
Which the voung gentien 


mistake 
ne to do but to travel, for the best an replied, stol 
of the ‘*concern,” between New idly, ** Well, what is the use of havine 
ineiro, and an Enthusiast who 


and Ci 


Vou are never gong 


ranch if 1 
Afterall, the En 


The family retleeted 


dl nothing but the priv ilege of doing 
work, L ean not see that it lacked thusiast had alwavs said that life at the 
fi Forsome ranch was not only profitable but delight 
rhit 


lement desirable in firms 


s indulged in his ful It was barely possible that he mig 


e the Enthusiast wa 
He Was put upon 


mn for livine and laboring at the be telling the truth 
for the Millionaire had a yacht, his honor, and the following facts were 

lthe Man of Leisure hada family. The elicited 
Wloes and ocea 


urie Was not supposed to be adapted to There were no mosqul 
SloOnallV Ib Was COO! pometines the ther 
t 100° in the shade 


vacht, and seemed eq ially unattract 
mometer stood atl 


to people who required schools, libra or 


summer came, any shade—but in the 


would if there were 
would not realize it. They 


ind the opera. But 
en school was not, and society palled t 


to be 


rarer air they 

1% Some of them were too voung vould live through the evelones, and for 

ied to Europe, and others were vet all about the strawberries Besides, 
Mount Desert there were melons 

dle-horses for from thirty tO SIXTY dollars 


too 
The V CoO ild b iV sS id 





to start for California 
S Loo crowded, and Montelair Loo lone 


They went to the Adirondacks last the prairie, 


apiece, feed them all summer on 
and were going to the Great Lakes and sell them in the fall probably at a 
vear. They know all about New protit 
ind Nonquitt, and not enough about 


W here were they to go? 


Some of them didn't care for 
mountains and so they would like it. and 
the rest of them didn’t eare for the sea 


rusaec 
Why not go out to the ranch and so they would like it The shoot 
j t was, of course, the young gentleman ing was prime, and there were | ftv acres 
4 Moreoven there was a 


ie Tamiy who made the suggestion of suntlowers 
new ram, pure Atwood breed, and if they 


is gazed at. 
Was he quite erazy? Did he remem- did not consider a mere journey of two 
that to live on a ranch meant to do days and three nights worth undertaking 
mut fish? Had he forgotten that they for the pleasure of seeing that ram alon 
hopeless to think of present 


ad be not only twelve miles from ait was quite 
farther attraction, and they were 


but a thousand miles from astraw Ing any 


} Was he, perhaps, aware that it 


bossessing eveh a pec Wary 


iInworthy of 
hot in Kansas, and that there were interest in a ranch. 
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I KO no eeis. it lob LEdie 

{ ) ) Cr al flower sot if 
prairie-dogs, sitting contented] 

ro intimate 4 ids the o on 

itt heaps of earth thrown up around 
I es ive evel ippearahnce oO i 
planter eir oO ront vards ith 
roicest flora Val les Think of 
oa great eld of suntlowers 

orses tratipiing down the tall stalks, 
t spring up again behind the carriage, so 
oO Mtutside tT ( Wo dnever know 
carriage-load of people ere any 

1 or rid rough a CPOV' 
then tl ylossoms towerlrng out ol 
has Vou sit on horseback and a tall 
of. the crown up as a barrier be 
n vo vour companion ! Not a 
Ol ercup, or a clover, or a 
de lon) mi Set ail Stulmmer Dut 
the ePrs mM eXauisite Tor belief: the 
i te pric poppies, and the sensi 
\ s leaves delicate as a 

hea rh ud its blossom a count 
iss Ol ¢ LsSO Stamens tipped with 
and faintly fragrant Even famil 
flowers are unfamiliar in size and pro 
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sion and color What at home would 
be a dais is here the size of a small sun 
flowen vith petals of delicate rose-pil k 
raving from a cone-shaped centre of rich 


maroon shot with gold, A had brought 


th her numerous packages of seeds and 
Sips, MODS bent on Hhaving ribbon flower 


bedsand mosaie parte rres about the house 


but she sat on the steps and threw then 


broadeast, 


flow 
whether hers 


never knowing, in the profusion 


ol ers that would have been there 


Wall ever came up or hot 


\nd how beautiful were the crasses—the 


{ 


most useful one the most beautiful of a 


del little ‘buifalo I 


Lhe cate Crass, 1a} 
Vinieh the prairie 1s famous, Waving 

tinv curled sickle of feathery daintines 
as if its beauty were its only excuse fo 


vet bravely “curing” itselfinto di 


bee, 


hay as it stands, when the autumn winds 


begin to blow, that the happy flocks may 
toothed, the 


all through the winter 


nibble. sharp rich, thie 


crowing blades 


Without their being gathered into barns 


They raised their vases too. Brie-a-brac 


not flourish in rooms whose doors 


does 
and windows are open all day long to a 


Kansas breeze: so, when something Vas 
necessary for holding tlowers, they would 
wander out over the prairie with a ham 
up 


size of a thimble, perhaps as big as a large 


mer, piek a round stone, perhaps thi 


bowl, crack it open, pour out the fine sand 


{ 


within it, and find a cavity as perfect as if 


hollowed out with an instrument, and as 


smooth as if lined with poreelain 
My mother says that sand is splendid 


for cleaning knives,” observed a small 


herder one day, watching their operations 
Not 


cont 


eliciting any decided enthusiasm, he 
inued 

Tim to 
Chieago’s an awful big city 

‘But not so big as New York, where we 


Chicago next week! 


rong 


live, you know.” 
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W her ( 
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. L5 e been acros re \\ } { 
( e Ol rsiade Oo | ( 
Ho! that ain't not Miv mot . ( 
born over there In trela \ 
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{ the prairie res l p the see sf to ‘ 
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Ali our owl fires on our OW propel 
| can assure you answered tlie pro { 
| islast 
It vas lone bi fore they could aceustom 
emselves to this magnificent seale ot 
ines: to realizing that they were living 
on ten thousand aeres of their own: to the 4 


thought of caring for ten thousand sheep om fp 


] t 


pariving ali the altternoon on ther own 








lawn, and making exeursions for thie : 
day on their own property Onee, when \\ 
| ‘ , ae \N | 
thev had ridden late and = far, and had "} 
7 a) 
ute lost ther wav, they stopped tone ofl Lj 
. . 1 , é { 
t Wobe huts vonderfully pieturesq ue V } 
th thowers blossom ne on the root and we Wy 
near by the ** Kansas stable Vith its one Y f 
horse only sheltered as to its hea to as \ Ss ¢ 
\ } 
their Way ~And what property are we | \ : P 
: vat a 1 


on now ¢ asked Adimet Is | (\ q 





The Monte Carneiro Raneh, sin ' Z 
Thank vou: good-dav!” and Adime e'\s 8 } { 
tus rode on, to hide his smile at having to a! } p , 
' be told that he was on his own land The \ 4 ph od iH] 
sens of ownership was not slow to d v7 > ee % 
elop howeve ig and eve hi thie Baby became ‘ x4 4 ne 
so imbued with the size of the raneh as to A y, Tr Q \ Wy 
Suv sometimes, When they were dri he | f cm Be } J 
lifteen or twenty miles from hom f \{ 5) ' 
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In the middle of the summer came Col Xz aes eH | 
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on the Indian hieroglyphies, with illustra 


tions to prove the similarity between the KANSAS DAISIES 
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roon of the ladies. one Was musical, and 
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i en ? ry evenings of delicious rest 
ilnes oe as artistic, and preserved 
or them in the amber of her brush if 
delicate hue and fragile texture of the 


areyfiita” 


[ohrias 


a 
a 
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% 
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owers that else they could have carried 
vith them only in memory; and one 
the latest 
magazines from New 
fund,” 


as literary, and kept them in 


books and freshest 


York: while 


pon every 


one Was a “reserve 


( mergvency 
Professor. the 


for culture, there was the 


_ absorbed Professor, tilling even the 


wena 

least scientioe With some thing of his own 
enthusiasm for the splendid fossils of the 
region, the superb impressions of leaves, 


and the fossil shells picked up two thou 


Whoofthem 


forget the d i\ when the first and 


sand miles from either ocean 


: Cver 


only nautilus was found, just as they had 


decided that there were only clam shells; 


or the finding of the shark’s tooth ? 


Kor those who sought in nature ‘‘ no 
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im. unborrowed from the eve there To se the sheep go in and eut. nicht 
isfunenough in collecting thi Preaks ind MWiorning Vas a never-fa ne anise 
the queer shapes Into which accident had ment Sometimes the idies wandered 

moulded the soft roek shoes, boots, stoek down to the eorrals at sunset to see t 





INDIAN PICTURE WRITING OUTSIDE ¢ IE CAV 
ings, match-safes, and trinkets Once a herds come in, and you would have sup 
perfect sheep's head, even to the eyes, was posed them to be waiting for a Fourth-of 
picked Ip, like a curious bass relief, not July procession with banners. from the 
twenty feet from the front door eagerness With which they exelaimed, **Oh. 

Bv this time [ ean econeeive of the ver here thev come! there they are!” as the 


tle readers saving, al thoucht it was a first faint tinkling of the bells was heard 


sheep ranch 7” in the tone of voice em-— in the distance If two herds appeared at 


f 


oved by Miss Betsy Trotwood when she onee from oppos 


isked, “* Why do you eall it a Rookery ? with lambs had the right of wa and 


I don't see any rooks,”” Sheep the re were, Slv. tiie sheep dog not the on eom 

ndeed: thousands of them objeets of un mander who has « mtroiled troops b Sit 

Ta ne coneern to the gentlemen and de ting down in front of them ould 

elt to the ladies the other herd in cheek till the Jan 
What is that stone wall asked, one were safely housed The lambs bo Ol 

ifternoon, a lady sitting on the piazza the praime during the dav frisked back at 
1 he r opera olass hight to the com il beside t elr mothers 
That stone wall, madam.” answered a. a lamb four hours old being able to ill 


Harvard graduate, politely, ‘is the sheep a mile 


coming in to the corral When she iring-time came, they went 
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COLUMBUS 
oe to see the thiek ple ISULPeES To discover that you can not 
eath the shears, [lke ONIN live without the opera but that vou 
heir own darlings: arereally better amused than you ever were 
‘ » see the whole vith the opera at vour command, gives a 
{Ym is if it had sense of satisfaction with VOUPSE If very 
) still, 1f 10 were potent n the element of content Yet 
er ) hneep they were not without their social excite 
{ shorn and ments and their adventures. One Har 
Ll onee bee vard graduate attracts another, and with 
da thev braved na radius of t LIPty miles quite a colony 
t CO ing of personal friends has formed itself, whose 
) s 1) ep gatherings for little dinners or dances, ten 
tlong the nis or whist, are most enjovable \ hun 
{ S le of the dred cuests were entertained at Monte Car 
oO » be found neiro alone ‘in the season”; ranch friends 
Lae Lou ©) ( from all over the county, Eastern friends 
ad more clos in) stopping over on their way to Colorado, 
» the s do 0 or California or Japan, and some who had 
lL remain motionless learned even then that to ‘* see the ranch” 
e head is to be s is really quite worth the trouble of two 


davs and three nights in a Pullman ear. 

thought little of driving or riding 
“aie ighbor’s” for lunch 
eon—always provided, however, that they 
Ke thie 11 To find the way for yvour- 
w ranch across the prairie, or to 
drive anywhere after dark, is a feat only 


attempted by the unwary. ‘Love will 
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dwherethere isabsolut ( 
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cand of direc Nn SUaLLV @ ( 
nacular: and so closely does o cu 
the powers of observation ina cou 
Vhere a bush mav be a feature of the 
lscape, and a tall sunflower a land 
rk, that Lam tempted to copy verbatin 
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A KANSAS HOUSE 


coing south, with eorn field 

on the right, till you come to 
two roads. Follow the. right 
hand road (a dim trail at first) down 
the hill, past some hay-stacks, to the Osage 
orange hedge. Follow that to the creek 
crossing, then through the grove of sun 
=i flowers to a sod house. Go through the 
corn directly west, following the creek to 


the crossing near our house.” 


ind go south, up a jill, then turn The distanee was sixteen miles, but we 

right and follow a plain road west : took the letter with us, and found the way 
afterward south, past Mr. Dever’s home without the slightest difficulty, though a 
i frame house on the right with a little puzzled at first by finding that ‘at 

stone house unroofed South, pastacorn the Howards’ meant anywhere within 

ploughed land on the right three miles of the Howards’. 

road turns to the right. toward the As for adventures, some of them were 
fora ttle wav, then south, then a thrilling First, there was the rattle 

s distanee east, and vou reach the snake under the plazza, its presence an 
guide post hich is near a thrifty-look- nounced by the innocent Baby, who com 
me owned Mr. Bryant; a frame plained of it as disturbing his play, and 


house, corn field, wheat stacks, and melon ‘whistliv wid its tail.” Then Admetus 
pateh At the guide-post take the road lost his way upon the prairie after dark, 
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and after two or three hours of riding in Phen there re t orasshye s | 
i cirele, found on hastening toa friendly vou are q t sure that t i hot 
lighted window for information that b tending to ohit i thieht of crasshop 
accident he had ridden upto his own front pers is a beautiful thing to see All day 
doo The Enthusiast had once ridden they floated ove S s upon 
seven miles with his wife to make an Ons UpoO I ns ofan e creature 
alternoonm Call, ONLY to find on their re thit | nes spread to thre 
turn that the creek had risen mysterious Heht, mmountine stear 0 vad thie a) 
Iv so that it would be impossible to eross as it seemed It is isho . rr ih 
\ herd of sheep with the herder and a sunshine, if vou ean 4} re such at 
friend were Walting quietly at the same with the flakes rising instead o tiling 
spot, within five minutes’ walk of the The most terrible experience came th 
house, if they could only cross *Youst i\ the least warning It had been a lovely 
with the sheep,” said E to his friend, day. and the ladies were dressing for a tea 
and C and I will ride down to finda at Elk Horn Ranch, four miles away 


They rode fire miles When some one exclaimed ‘What a ecu 


lt 


better Crossing u 
and of course by the time they had re rious cloud 
A pe rfectly ey lindrica Clo id SCOCTIELTIG 


traced the five on the other bank it was 


too dark for their friend to attempt the 














» | MRS 
same COoUursé The re Was nothing to do re ched pe rye nadie ilarly from 1 { s { 
ut camp out for the night, with the the earth Phe lac lIeS CreV ttle ANXIOUS 
bricht vindows of home Shining Jus is ita not « mice its aspec mut the Kn 
ACVOSS the creek Ropes vere throw!) thus isl Vio had Lived through one ¢ 
over, supper and blankets slung iCrOoss to clone, al ad Khew the sigvns, sa d, care ss 
the sufferers, and in the morning the ly, as he sauntered up the avenue 

() vou need not fearanyvthing intha 


creek had fallen again 
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\ KANS 
S On tra cloud ho ind 
\ ( ( yrie ~ ra Very ide 
1 and tapern iown to a mere 
Nn t ere Orin ! » the earth 
Itsa rid thing to s« 
As | spoke, the cloud in question, as if 
( rt) aeprec ition of S powet hy 
i is Wn hy Tlie ) s ipye deseribed 
t Lb eVvelone he said, quietly, but 
or ¢ er You had better 
yur ft hes t is twenty-five miles 
) I 1 should change it 
e upon us hve minutes 
He ‘ muted Lo men at the corrais 
s( ) ere | ! Lie wool house 
ne to the door, glanced at the sky, but 
juietiy back ag ) \s one of them 
pressed it later If it was a-eomin’, J 
welieve the spring house would save 
l iSti COM! i MW) elit is 
{ o>) 
| “ | ( to secure 
Su fo s nterpretations 
\ " shia ’ “ap Baby in. be 
es ied iby himself; F ran 
( ehnan ice) , poeket-DOoOokK th a 
| wT eents in it: some one on 
4 shie mid not ive time to change 
ts. 1 Vas sucha pitv to ether new 
) Ss ru Yr Thro e orass, tor the 
now fa heavily. The En 
t . ~ self put ¢ his best coat laid 





AS 


that his 
wife should add to her incomplete toilet 
"Why 
your things 
but whether 
he hoped to rescue the things that were 


out for the ‘tea.’ and insisted 


the touches of lace and jewels 


my dear, you may never see 


again,” was his explanation ; 


whether he was anxious for the 


put on, or 
family to be found beautifully dressed in 


ease they were buried beneath the ruins 
was not at all clear. 

It had been previously arranged that in 
ease of evclone they were to run to the 
mind the 
cellar presented vreater attractions: 
the the 


stone house would make it a terrible mass 


spring house To the feminine 


but 


very strength and size of creat 


of ruins if it were blown over, and if it 
came in the path of the eyelone, its walls 
would be but a shaving’ before it. The 


small spring-house was built into a hill, 


and it was confidently hoped that eyclones 


would blow over it, instead of blowing it 
over 
\ marked precursor of a evyelone is the 


It is not darkly 


of a clear 


appearance of the sky 
terrible: it may even be and 


perfect blue, and the clouds may be daz 


zlingly white: but they shape themselves 


Info immense ecobble-stones, till the hea 


vens look like an inverted pavement; what 


idds to the strangeness of this appearance 
Is t he apparent weight of the distinet, oval, 
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t t Ou 
( then iS PVE alis c ) ‘ p 
or ¢ ll i ( o ‘ ( i ( 
( Ole ( «) ( % t 
terrible cruelty eve ( a 
t ite yu era) u { { ‘ , , 
cobble-stones disappeares ( ‘ 1S 
( ordered, and ‘ Lie « \ est ‘ ( ‘ hie 
ets | e Lhe ria is lie at } " rye t « ) } Ost « ©) ‘ , 
rolboa tone Of dis monte? r i trie " hig t flo it 
i said vou were @voing » tarke ‘ ) no onde) ~~ : : 
e spl house ther mnocee oO it 4 { 
And il ist l ey Sal t 1 Lilie I ! t ate) t ) ~ et ) ‘ ) 
‘ Lie ( re Lie ad ean 
What are vour precautions \ Peep ever stopped to loo le 
Admetus had asked ic Sb ( crowded close ) thre 
rsli¢ is «le c Vo ) Popa 
ul tsSwerer ( knit l ist \ = 
o CLOSE ( na mndie oO rial es 
) vee res ru ‘ ‘ i 
rds of pio ed c t tl 4 
hall round the rane! ire the o ce of 
ention. better than at Cure , ! 
i is Keep a hogshead | 7) e) ‘ 
the stable, ready for carting to thre M) 1 
\ hogshead of ule W Oot 
hogshead of iter do a@als } i 
Oh, we dont put it on th a hose, I 
ssure vou My mnaginaAtlO CUSpPs al tiie 
meeptlion Of Managing ap rie lire wit 
LLOse W dip OG DlAnKeLS md old 
rt he n it. o7 OuUuenS Of Trees if we ean 
et then wd veat the hre down it 
‘he illustration followed soon \ 
iv smoke had been drift ne over Car 
ro, and at night-fall the scouts reported 
i Lie yvhole Torece had better be put on 
Thre vhole foree” at the moment con 
sted of about twentv meh who had just 


mem tosupper, and who started at once 


nh wagons and on horsebaek Ponies were 


rdered after dinner for the e1 re house 
iold even the ladies 1 dine iar enough to 
ivea view of the exciting scene There 
ere no tumbling walls or blazing build 


s. and there was ho tear of lives being 


eg wt 


Ost In upper stories; but there ere miles fi 
pon miles, ac res upon acres, of LOW Grass O) 
UPniInge ike a seaot hre, v le in the twi 


ight shadows eould be seen men vallop 


ng fiercely on swift ponies, While the siow 
iwons crept painfully, lest the precious 


vater should be spilled. from ¢ very home 





ead, each with its one pl iful hogshead 


lt seemed incredible that such a mass of KANSAS Is 











mt door, and ! c »under the very 
rses feet ! each other for the 
’ ) ) () »? i i lad Ss belt. on 
bie | ‘> b pal ‘ pei st 1 ! al hie) Pe | 
rium to sent to iw cultured East, on 
i 1 to adorn an vsthetie parlor But 
Wi had q te enough of it, and 
it ro 1 1} id sens 1Vé We Cah 
ra) Y et it they will ever bloom. at 
Carneiro i ist such profusion again 
They ba ( ept awav to more des rted 
pricae ‘ 1a ivhap 1 day vill COTE 
rh Lda | OnlV DlOoOML Tor us) in 
ite reenhouses, at a cost that shall 
" ” Ir loveless respect as well 
is admiration 
But we hardly missed them, as the wreat 
rain elds took their places and covered 
ind with the green shimmering of 
corn, the pale vellow of the wheat, the 
den russet of rye, the stately rows of 
( un e 2 rified cat-o’-nine-tails 
eat pearly clusters of the riee-corn 
vending ith their weight of rich loveli 
ess, al d MIOSE be iutiful of all the wolden 
( You do not know what millet is 


ou do not Whiat 


KOM 


do not know what it is 

»>oWn a iding ereek that would be 

Lits wel n gold to the commis 

SiO of Central Park if they could buy 

You do not know what it is to have 

\ y lands iy MTAaraenine done for you 
thout a rardener 
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\nd as 


vathers ad in 





the creat LADO? 
(machiMnes Were as g 
the hie 


stubble stand 


leaving all the 


field cutting © 


only the heads of the ral 


vhich then walked solenimn 
up an imelined plane only to 


throw themselves from the top in 


despair into the wagon that rolled 
the ‘‘thresher,” witl 


alongside : 
eireular 


} 
its Goze 


treadmill for a 
vith 
platform in 


he 


ith his long-lashed Whip ; 


their master on av 
the 


controlled 


horses, 
volving centre 

them 
thie 


travelling 


from which 


acetul ‘oo-devil’ Piaike 


ly over the hay fields and gathering 


up the hav with all the ease of a lady's 


carpet SW eeper 


This was the true glory of the vear 


At the East. people were hurrying 

back from the sea-shore or mount 

ains: for them the summer was ove 
ind the harvest ended: but for us it lad 
just begun Some of us’ took the won 
derful trip to Colorado — for we wer 
only twelve hours from Denver und 
some of us took to shooting prairie-chic 
en: but all of us were out-of-doors « 
ery day and all day long Now beean 
the season of the famous little duck sup 
pers, When six or eight of us would start 
for a friend’s ranch to spend the night 
taki the precaution to eat our duck that 
night for fear the gentlemen wouldi't 
shoot any the next morning, but return 
ing the next day laden with the spoils of 
the victors, shet in the cool gray of the 


Now it 


discove Ve d a 


misty dawn was that the Eh 


thusiast method of ro Ising 
lious comrades to the early break 
that he himself atfeeted 
the | 


billiard 
Gentlemen, nineteen duek in 


his rebel 
fast 

himself in 
to 


the pond!” and in five minutes every man 


stationing 
POOR, ie had Ol) 


shout 


of the household, from the geological pro 
fessor and the elegant voung man from 
who was 


vo down tothe boy Come 


have’ a cun next vear, cou adsl 


SPOTL 
hill in habiliments that 


Har 


: ' 
‘UshiInge down the 


brought back to these graduates of 


vard reminiscences of an. e: 
prayers 


And 


Griffin came 


then it was in October that the 


Why, he’s nothing but a gentleman! 


exclaimed the Baby, who had insisted on 





LADIES 


DAY 





AT THE 


RAN 


yong to the station, W manv maquiries \\ e ask man oO . 
isto Whether the expected arriva ( ) . isn house fon 
ie took to be a tloek of some rare kind « en to sleep 1 he | 
undbs, Would be CoO eved » the | b lara e ~ he replie ( 
ou legs or in iVOls () ‘ t 2 ( 
feel called upo Oo chro cle the he l ihe I ~ ee La ( 
rit Zeal ith vVhich the Garithi Pry dred re tol the « er one 
ely attacked his official duties. He did ere is som ny 
leed, wait a fe moments to assuage © CONSCLOUSHES ot o1 of co 
the panes of hunge) vith cotfee and beet tiie rit ele! ol ort I 
steal DUL ALMOSE DMedlate he remit of ear a oO) } terest 
ad that il Vas a @iorious da or sketen ) Sica tmoral ( 
! and hie Ibi isl Hot LONE s Cll ill qo) t i ‘ > peal ile ! irises tritt 
POrLUDIEN Phe i CS ho put iyo Ulan hen \ teratu st I 
luneheon noticed that several rentiemen ceri int OOd, « tiie Sit ‘ 
Vho had never been nddieted to brush or mid oo ( wdiinh er every 
pencil proposed to j rn this sketching ex need a0 ere ee lo flanne + 
pedition and that thre Sketching mater ils rh dnite se moral satishactio lo 1 
seemed to Consist largeive oF @ubis and Ol the te Old hoa taste to 
cartridges Dut tlie studies” of prau Lelice ) bt source 0 miuch ¢ 
( eke, duck, plover, and qua ~ taken mieht Phin > blase pl init 
from lite, vhich they brought baek Ith = Of oe Yupa ristinas tree lon 
them, made so valuable an addition to the WHO t Sa Ore \ re 
next evening's qinner that no eXxplata one of her pleasantest experrer 
lon Was required, and ho complaint mace Sutin he Opportunt ifforad 
OT a ¢ iN ol prolonged feminine solit ide make CoO erts Lo lie naPOpatlhyy 
And the landseape only grew loveli You Ss proud of } 
The tlowers had faded, and the great gran 1 tec ( reat d the Ent 
‘ ds had CPW S ept way but the v { a Sil vou e suga 
eAULITUL pra la ne on the tawn i adone i some 
eoioring dear to the artist Ith here ana ood f 
ere a broad belt or mantle of the brill Ol no.” sat 
lant low red sta ore ever dearer Llie¢ aay | 
Kor the first time in my life 1 understood not proud of ha 
Kimily Bronte S passion ror her desolate im curer 1 Loam 
roWh moors There is rare charm ina than for not 
sense Of isolation that vou do not reel to be bea ne Kille¢ 
OHeLIeSS And for the very reason that W il S t 
ieundulat ne pra otfers so fe salient eames i rie 
polnts, the preture appeals to the eye and ippicant preset 
neers in the mind more etfeetively than ed himself 
WV AMOre LPVPeSSI IVE Scele The V i] If Vou please 
es count: everv stroke le Ss marin ld IKe 
‘hie identity Of interests between Tas some more med 
ind men is a pleasant Teature ol Cihie the babys 
ranch Lite Occasionally, of course, there Most fi 
il » disatfected laborer ho may 1i¢ adelagntead 
CVE ork Up matters to a concentrated Homceopathist,on 
SUPLK¢E bub as a rule the men are hap thie ile? ton 
}) ul contented, proud of the raneh nd sVinptoms, pro 
adevoted to its success The \ ive then Poser to change 
OWh COOK abl ther own quarters Prom the preseription 
hed 1th oC hae evening come eheertu (dh no. marm 
stra Is Of Moody ebhia Sanke \ or ol hat { | Colaiid I a int 
OLLtV, thie Chorus belng Hol inireg wntiy Hhochanwe if | iS 
vO em othe 
ae : : ; iit pilis Was just 
] he os Wi og _ DOSS 
J Wi oO and Lo MOomme ol is. how KANSAS 
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e¢ ed her convert mioam ¢ ri out oF sight, the Stars ove 
‘ i head ( ( tlag { Y over thie pore 
( t ( ty} { Ohtly rh Clie Vind Iii th 
‘ ed Cor ‘ We had no groves, but thet 
red ere rt a) trees tall beautiful elms 
Ve he curves of the creeks 
ely ! other words, there ere plenty of trees t 
look at e could alwavs see over. o1 
( y vevond, or through them, so that whe 
t { On ou return trip to thie | ist e be ili 
{ i \\ oO Cate elimipses OF prettily raded lawns 
thie e had “al cottages shut ii bY Woods Ih the sub 
( 0 ( ibs of Cineinat M expressed t! 
( oO orth took eelings oO s all hen she said, wondet 
) ere t is nel Someho lin not half so glad to 
! r int el see trees again as | thought I should be 
en i dered We eould not talk about the *S lawn Or 
" t ere Llie¢ rarden or thre woods.’ Dut \ 
ner in our Ne soon knew the numbers of the section 
( ( ‘ Vv heart, so that understood, when we 
est t) mite to pes sired thre hereabouts of a new flower o1 
» door-ie it do fOss | ( ere told that it had been 
{ ot to ha mind ‘over in Seven.” “Ah ad the 
ins dy of Elk Horn one day, ‘you rea 
. ho net ought to come over and spend the nigh 
, R one slop just to see Twenty-one by moonlight 
‘ ra ot ol But is it hot 
oO ! hia 1 Certan is hot by the thermome 
hive ho t ten ital thre reat elevation the heat iS 
o ne is e pra Ot Telit to ve so excessive aS a iesser qa 
) the sea ho is ree Ol! l hhownne Hardly Lb hight did 
oO notte nd to sleep thouta blanket, and there were 
WS cred ble ut evenings in August when it was too cool 
yession that t tositon the piazza after dinner Children 
of sight perhaps play fearlessts bare-headed in the sun on 
ndows thrown the hottest davs. and it is sald that there 
ra e sott @lare has never been a ease of sunstroke NH 
ne, on tolen Kansas It was not a rare thing for us 
e seashore to drive into town in an open carriage 
oO murmur of with the thermometer at 100°, and with 
t CeASt out a partied of shade any of the way 
apa, it's st the high wind making even parasols and 
. e eriticism = broad-brimimed hats an impossibility 
ye drove rapid \s for our menu, Tam elad of an op 
ction—the Point portunity to explain that the proverbial 
Six ] es along bacon and salt pork of the West have a 
d always been ac- ra/ison d’étre not suspected at the East 
With chickens a dollar anda half a dozen, 
nNorninge or eve ecos ten cents a dozen, butter fifteen cents 
and wide pias a pound, and quail, plover, duck, and 
e por is pro- prairie-chicken to be had for the shooting, 
ins fuliv equal to the apype tite of ranchmen becomes so sa 
ic steamers. and tiated with what in New York would be 
hesitated longest the delicacies of the season, as to crave 
y fromthe vacht the stimulus of a bit of delicate bacon or 
aire declared the a slice of rosy ham 
» the deek of the And now one word of warning. If you 
wmnmMock Swung would see Kansas as we saw it 
breeze, With that 


, vou miust 


saw it. We refuse to be 

















vindows, ina frame of mind bordering 
exasperation al he madcdenime sito 
ss of a train Of Cars COons¢ is of beinga 
rt rou l COULLEYV SO Tho? i¢ 
t vou Tee is lf it 2) a De SE i rele 
spring to vou eet and reeite Kexe 
! No you iust leave the cars and 
railroad and the dismal little railroad 
ns, and tind your iV tothe big ranches 
ere life and work are one lone holiday 
ould vou choose Monte Carneiro, thi 
thusiast ill show vou S corrals, and 
e vou round his corn fields: vou ean 
t vour o maul or adinhne. ive i 
of tennis and a svesta ( in 
e) tlic eo tric 1 ovame o ) 
Sa er ¢ nie? lel is thie {tie maid 
Sin the trav of tea, vou Can saunter 
1 or with reat broad lo 
( rugs and portieres id sereens of 
oton embroidery md the iad 1O 
s vour tea \ ifte. ira sing ron 
i Schubert s Perenacde Ol | ko 
it my Redeemer liveth This is not 
popular conception of ranch life; nor 
Ll confess, the common mode OF ranch 
Too many young ranchlimen, 
put all ther Capital into stock 
Can nana to live any Way 
i Te Ve irs, and remain too long con 
ted with ham and bacon ina dug 
but the little knot of friends who 
ve gathered about Ellsworth believe 


: , : 
tto make their homes not only com 


table but luxurious, to live not only de 


At end of all we « 


The sun is setting—must we go 
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BERGEDORF, FROM THE DIKE 


| 
| 


OTWITHSTANDING the egestive- Patchogue, Mattituek, and Setauket look 
commonplace and unattractive inlet 
Interest, as much attractive antiquity in these 
res Whichmadeourtirst towns asin the villages on the Lym-Fiord 
fiord particularly memorable. The truth of the matter is that the Danes 
Island, is) are too enterprising, and have the modern 
its name be commercial spirit too highly developed, for 
‘ation, and = the nation to hold a second place in gen 
poetry and fie- eral civilization. The same mental and 
fact of be physical characteristics which once made 
‘interest them the masters of northwestern Europe 
and on the beautiful summer day — still distinguish them, and their energy 
borg and Thisted we and aetiv itv, HOW directed to the eultiva 


disappointed improvement of their country, place them 


The tiord was : 


unpainted picture among the most highly cultured people in 
a Vene- the world. Our relations with the people 
boats, the were, without exception, agreeable. At 


harfand warehouse), railway stations and in hotels volunteer 





wake of the courtesy was offered with such erace 


ve part of itis ed it for the sake of the one who so polite 
» dikes ly tendered it 

form a irregular shape “A triweekly passenger 
Nykjo- are few towns of importance which do not 


exception of south The character of this extreme end 


MGOOSE CHASE 
PHE DESCENT 


be a as though they must be picturesque relies 
The of the pioneer period, and there is almost 


+ 


than tion of the arts of peace and to the internal 


sum- interpreters frequently helped unravel 
the the tangle of attempted conversation, and 
into and good feeling that, even when it was 


The unnecessary to take assistance, we accept 
Pay The Lym-Fiord and its branches divide 
the northern Jutland into several islands of 
wy steamer connects all the ports, and there 


ract have railw LN communieation with the 


f 





the last-mentioned place of Jutland, as we saw it from the steamer 


vorthyv architecture 


any on the Ly m-liord, varies from east to west 


Island, to correspond with the difference between 
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MARK 


itter town we had a faint and forlorn 
hope th it we might find What we were 
after Our movements were accelerated 
now bv two eauses liryst, the certamts 
that we would profit by a quick return to 
Hambure, where we had founda perfectly 
Satish tory piet Lresqueness ; and second 
the near exhaustion of our eash, letters of 
credit having been useless since our de 
parture Trom Copenhage n 
After the dreary hill-sides of North Jut 
land, the rich meadows and luxuriant foli 
] 


CO 7 1 
age oF Schieswig were a welcome change In 


the view Even the landseapist, who was 
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t ar and Tarms, ¢ Is ho more I i 
b ‘ ! 1 lo ! Mtahnts, scattered Oo ra territon 
. = c ) Ort deal ! Phe y 
( ) migade Up ¢ our great pole Sil q 
| ( ( ec ) ( CS ( Keep OUL Thre i 
‘ ect 1 ‘ ‘ ~ 1M cn 
ae COPLPES PO L measure to t , 
( s SOLE ts ‘ ( Lhe 
{ . Ol-house, and each distinguished 
( different customs and pee rities of 
. ( s! ( | Droduetl ‘ ss I ( i 
\ ( s HOS LOLS rdens © Le na 
) ‘ ) ()  ¢ ~ ct i) 1 CSUPPOUNGAING CO li 
Han Vo reason © Spe tui 
( el) Vie} cle S 1LOOKCd Bele) ) ts C ) ~ 
S sé Orel el aD wd 1 Ss 1dea 
SO encouraged eo ible dress ¢ 
} ( Vie hae o Lilie Vie tiders dsthe ( t I ! 
( ( ( bie Lore hile lew of the nerehbon Heo 
( ey ) ple can ( Nnderst ( 
) adel Cs thi By e time ( id reached Vierland 
vi ley seli of ( Olt pato cho our part SDOKe 
| ( i ) ( pro ce VV had been so mueh maneied and adulter 
l ‘ HOSE ¢ ise ¢ SOD ME ited that e could pretty we make our 
| ere al is to set st es understood anvwhere ut especia 
( . i ( We There 1\ Hh ahlVve Paes here Wood German iS 
4 Taye ’ ) ( ( rections OF a talkative ata discount Wi started out, thererore 
' ( t] ereselle qd took the tram for to interview the Vierlanders, armed in 
iat ! ~ \ haere 1 dozen milies that amount of contidence WW) Gur | 
/ Ca | ! lt W hie have searel WAC vhich assured success at the Start 
Ny ( ‘ ‘ i¢ CaSO! nd not found he road into \ ierlande leads alo om thie 
§ ) \ i res o- place It is an old top oF a ake overlooking the meadows 
{ s chateau s chure] below \ mile or more beyond Be 
( . ‘ entut nos, and a confused dorf the dike loses itself among the luxu 
i 1 de of decrepit dwellings of everv pe riant growth of fruit and shade trees 
l ) 1 each other im rows wivehl vineh cover. the COUNTERS Tall hedges 
( a i ike cards if one ler the road, Which is now shaded by 
oO ! } ved \ restful quiet interlaced branches of the wreat trees 
\ on t tow Kxeept at mor vliech hold the banks of the dike rials 
( ‘ en ( ASANLS Pass ly their spreading roots Through thie 
i t iv to and from the openings in the hedges we got @limpses of 
there is {ttle or no @lat beautil il carden plots with rreat beds of 
‘ | WIN re tv of thre tulips, dahlias, lilies-of-the-vallev, and a 
) dl e contagion of im derness of rose bushes Apricot-trees 
‘ ot et sterner po. ere ent by the weight of the Vellow ¢ 
( ) the va Va iS lol ! t the ereat apple-trees with fresl 
S )) e diligence asthe smooth bark denoting pe rfeet vigor and 
e © hich hie th promised an harvest danewerous to 
ft ‘ on thei slender limbs In this paradise of s 
in ( isan an flowers and fruit we saw quaint « d men 
‘ eStic ( solemniyv stalking about, peerin unon 
‘ ore ‘ SOM ‘ e) 1@ bushes, poking with ther canes among 
‘ ‘ OUdLINeS he flower beds, killing inseets, and fright 
: () ( ( ‘ 17 ©) ehnihne Wav voracious DIAS Very R ) 
2 P evel une that van Winkle-like they were in) appear 
1 ) ) sé isat our disposal hee Their small-elothes were of rusty 
ePore s thre ef to of the littl ack velveteen, and their thin shanks dis 
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% 
OO pre yerthy py thre { ) : 
ein f »rO SO HI ed that he ecoul 
( n either side nd s 
‘ c e started to exp 
of ’ 
Bia bk = fia ae i 
is iechnitectura is son ( 
er one t { ( iS, NeVert . 
( Vie © ¢ elling A ore A 
or coh OM POOR rab aero thie bre 
i ( tinto Oo dist et parts | 
@ ¢ ‘ iS ce oted to th 
Nit e the rear st ( 
r } ( " uldinge vene) 
rye ) non room had no floor exc 
( ( Closets TOr SmMmOKINe Oe 
] Lhe Va als Lhe | 
MN POO < ) Ou this re-) ( i t 
it Gomesth ors Went on C)yve ) 
re vashed clothe na tub as large and 
ed ~ ras a tank another eated esict 
Da rude n made quite | the mm ot t 
i tO LD Le is patiently Crindime somethy 
( forthe evening meal: a third is ena@wad 
Nie it the dve-pot, \ ich, like the similar ute 
Phi sil of our grandmothers, stood in the eo 
vere her of the Nre-place Ranwed wWalns 
Lat t © I rsiae stood ! iL ¢ SUS, Tha 
el t OF Curious Workn Ship, 1 vid 
Ss colored ods, bound 1 brass and b 
t en Oo} ill kept in perfeet orden i] 
oOaken Cabinets blae th age and smo 
i ere rushed DV the hay strageling fi 
th the mow above The rococo Carving ¢ 
rusted rancvely With the ro Hh ahd ¢ 
il 0 rt Ol, behind TI Chalrs ( 
Vs ve thnougnt at rst very UTD Ue ve ne 
le of found to be as common as cane-bottome 
me ehan in Ne gland eountry hous 
pen In iVious staves of deerepitude,. they rep 
tISh) resented the family history for a centur 
ict or more lt has al Vays been the custo } 
wo, in Vierlande for a bride and bridegroo 
Ding each to have a chair made for the installa 
os tion of the new house The bride’s cha 
( is lower and more delicate Im Shape than 
hey that of the groom, but it is of the same 
‘ t ind like its mate bears the name of 
ad the possessor and the date of the marriag 
CUre () These Veda Ing Chalrs are pre 
a sf ead t reat eare wad are rarely 
din ever parted h except long after thie 
( ( 1 of the original owners The Viet 
row ( LOUISE 1i¢ DV Constant serubbing 
1 ivs the legs round and smooth, but the 
yyvie hnlaid Work 1S kept care fully polished. 
al Phe secret of the old man’s interest was 


nh out when three or four natives came into 
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A ROPE-WALKI 
herself and f The straw hats that lande costume for the awk vard Carmel 
ok lik erted tin pans: the skull-eap which did not distineuish them from the 
the great ‘ vows, the ends. of Germans around them Her pride of rae 
( 1 Toot or more longa, are arnished Was very strong, hie ig appreciation Oot tl 
Inbarabie and Cavreruliy shaped Line superior qualities of her own people quite 
‘ ru yeated a lembroidered apron bevond ireument or contradiction 
' S etticoat: the barbarie It was thus that we beean to study t 
MLice: The SLOCK Ps: Smoes*< Sis r brooch people ind their surro mndwnes Lider 
¢ ind clasps. like aneient tibulie: kereliuefs with oursketehing materials, we wandered 
wid ( ChacK ere all pried ip proud like Handwerksburschen from house 
elo Is, prPOVinng tlie diligence and skill house and in one way or another usua 
rT eet-faced woman whom the ill managed to cet acquainted With the peo 
of her husband had kept in what she ple, see the interior of the houses. and in 
ealled comparative poverty Leading us spect the treasures Such a possible tield 
» the atthe, she showed us chest atter for the brie-a-braec hunter and the Hebrew 
( est Oo merc ! wd Clotting spun and furn ture dealer had never met our eye s 
ven by herown hand. Fromunderthe When we began to try to aequire som 
noKV rafters she drew tittle preerous mM of the treasures ourselves. we found out 
oxes, heirlooms of her famualy Like that the Hambure dealer with smooth 
Yankee farmer's wife she satthere and tongue and plethoric purse had been ther 
tuiged priceluresq ie reminiscences before us, and had used his pe rsuasive ar 
it Ve it obliged to otfer the dis uments in every house \\ Ith the te H 
nee to Bereedorf as an excuse for haste hacity with Which the New England farm 
i ent orn Vas not the meurable con er nowy clings to each piece of apoeryphal F 
‘ iIsband, tor vears had au Chippe ndale, these sentimental and shire d 
ed the edve of that sorrow Dut she as peasants long since began to hold fast to 
eloquent over the degeneracy — their effeets until they should find an eaget 
‘ resell eneration vinich led the purchaser The Vie rlanders are too wide : 
vouns opie ft substitute Hambure text awake not to inderstand the market Valle - 
eS HI varments for the homespun and of their heirlooms, as well as the selling i 
home-made ticles of attire,of whichevery price of their produce Then, too, they i 
Vierlande oman should be proud She really enjoy the luxury of possessing at : 
Spo ery good German, and we only lost tistic furniture,and ean afford this luxury q 
drift of 1] unent hen the elimax for richer farmers do not till the ground . 
of her discouragement is reached, and in Europe. The unparalleled fertility of 
she deplored t fact that many of the the polders, the proximity to great markets 
young people were discarding the Vier- and the inherited industry and skill of 
% 
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tersburg and Berlin, and 
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es find their way to all the creat North 
eities A world DV Itself, Vierla idle 
ht exist within its own dikes Rope 

S ihn Which One Spin tive Lon 

ds ised In tving the baskets ot veut 
les show to what extent this pros ct 
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sober head hat they 


ove of the artistie and the 


rmechiv proved b the exam 
‘ ule and turned work 
mnmon im their furniture 

ef CONSPICUOUS Way is them 

) construction of their 
Phes ISUaALTN nite, as [ have 
the barn nd the dwelling in 

Phev wane Wit on the simple ven 
of an oblong rectangle, some 

ce the length of the width, and 
east oe TH by D0 feet in extent 
aes are uUwavs OF One story the 


itched root stretching down from 


ridge-pole in an unbroken slope 
bn about ten feet of the cvround 
nber of stories at the end where 
srooms are varies according to 
eo ( er, sometimes count 
or five distinet floors. The thateh 
S ought down over the gable 
t Ss Lo sepa ile POO to form 4 
rotectin shelter for the end win 
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i 
>wW 
dows, or else forming a h p of the main 
rool The thateh is a marvel of excellen 
vorkimanship, as true andas unbroken as 
billiard table No chimneys brea thie Le 
el line of the ridge or the broad expat 
Of thre sides C‘rossed boards CUPTIOU 
carved, like dragons or Ili scroll Vor 
adorn the ends of the rider pole, and wive 
an almost barbaric finish to the structure 
The walls of the houses are of timber a 
brick fantastically combined, making pit 
terns varied both by the shapes ot thre 


timbers and by the arrangement of the 
bricks. Eve ry conceivable design that ean 
be worked out with the briek in its ori 
ginal or its modified shape is distinetly 
shown by the mortar lines. One of thi 
SLOPES usually projects over those be lo \ 
eiving an Opportunity Tor the Carving Oo 
the timber ends, whieh is not often neg 
leeted Neither does the grreat 


beam 
Which supports the upper part lack for 
carving, for on this is often seen long in 
scriptions, some of which are very curious 

These imposing farm-houses, palatial in 
size if not in’ structure, are usually as 
neat and as fresh in the interior as. the 
churns which dry in the sun by the but 
tery hateh. They are not, however, alto 
gether as comfortable as they are HNpos 
ing. Kither the fear of fire or the die 
tates of long-established eustom forbid 


anvthing like a chimney to be attached to 


the kitchen or the tiled stoves. The smoke 
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ese pron Lappe ives Is not at first 
ren | t fact, individual 
trees ad au ry ie they are 
‘ ead-cvear oO e male por 
‘ eco t { (>) 
Ma f t domestic interiors which 
<r] i} the course of ou wande rnes 
ad wb ol b place Th almost any 
eu C)rie » particular is entirely 
ed On beautifully earved, and 
. date of LOS% Great panels of 
Du stove of the same materi 
ind floo ‘ the origina red tiles 
Lo ( nth nahnutliac ire make tne 
) rin is in stvle and beautiful 
4 Ol A. .4 ‘ it Ord lady Vio readl 
consented » SlLund as mode and put 
ousehold in a tlurry to dress 
Lie nh her holiday costume is 
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CESSOT a i¢ hi tre Tif Lee | ! 
terest Oo nol nsie cant | ro t 
S ie Old id ho became Commun i 
t ( s the sketches advanced, e wie ed 
( nite rent trac Ono eo 
) e Vierlanade 
More than ten generations ago 
ile mV ancestors em rated Omi Ne 
| na Orie lig vith ein i 
vusehold goods. That cabinet. those 1 
| rs, and all those dishes were brou t 
hen this polder was only a miarsh here 
the salt sea ebbed and flowed Our cos 
ines are Duteh, and our lang lave re 
Ser DLeS he sweet speecir of the Net )} 


landers No, we are not Germans Wi 
are \ lerliahaders and ve alWavs shill tye 
rsiie crooned aWaV Lhe Sale old medics { 
melodies which old people still sing 
Kriesland 

| tw 1 |e S 

' 
The music and the unmistakable aceet 
of the Dutch were better proof of the a 
curacy of the tradition than a volume o 
histor 

‘| IIS Simple hearted old body took 

hnterest in the Vierlanders as a persona 
COMP ELL nt, and her mothe rly hospital 
KEV" We lingered and 


o bounds 


cered itil late im the afternoon betore 


tarted for home 


When we left the house there were 
signs of a storm, and the darkness was 
fast Increasine We knew the way just 
vell enough to think that we were more 
familiar with it than we actually were 


The distance to Bergedorf was like a Cape 
Cod leng le 


o short enough if the pedestri 
| 


muurden, but ot 


lla 


an be fresh and without a 


diseo raging length to tired leas ale 


den shoulders As we went alone th 
dike under the overarching trees the 
branches sighed and creaked, and as thi 


rising wind gained strength, leaves wer 


swept off, and with the first great drops 


¢ 
Ol 


rain fell all around us 


KEL a 


In our previous walks we had ta 


cross-cut through the meadows from one 


part of the dike to another, and when we 


had made this Journey after dark had ai 


Ways cheered ourselves on the latter part 
of the way by speculating on the lights 


of Bergvedorf, w 


hich twinkled hospitably 


under the hills in the distance. On the 


dark and rainy evening in question, when 
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( a oO} \ 
¢ SI A ) i 
( ( \\ () 
{ ittes Phi 
( eV io pas } i 
! e started ) ' \ ( | 
) i ral i ¢ ) 7) ect il ( 
3 
( s > Sf i i l ( i | ( 
ed resoiute ( 1 « 
the thought of Ma d seated « Ln 
Ones ) 0 ( ( } | ( | 
| iO not vis to ara i¢ his 1« \ 
c ent on to Madame Caro cre and L ¢ r 
Hnaerness | eal ( te eno S ‘ } 
er to ma her a good sband kk) ‘ 
) eve sne care or mnie If l ean Le | pace 
er happy, that is all that is neees- on t 
ysuch t piladhh mal Ss inh hess I ( ( 
tH must spea out ill this evel ealled thie ( ita | ‘ 
He wished there could ive een a ould ) ) ) 
delay. Though Mari isnothing him and | ve r M 
1. vet W hat an ' ; 
| i i fool to come here he ered 1 | ! l L eve ! 
Chis stillness makes the bitterness Marie: | be ot \\ 


( » a0 in l ‘ 
vhen you look as pure and true hap Hle se tee ( 
ingel might How is one to believe then he laughs Oni ‘ ( 
invthing The poor fellow groaned mother ( SE per 
Ss anguish Marie’s sweet face rose sav J i ve ‘ W 1 
ore him as he had seen it last tL tiie haps | my li¢ I i 
t Glove, with that look of pathetie e) shire eS dat ‘ , 
In her so ora eves ‘i 1] hot ore S ¢ ( om ( 
e it.” eried he She is honest e drea | ( ( ( | 
lf There has been some terrible mis il Hote ) ra 
If Marie is deceitful, then no woman Hes it ! ( l 
be true ot Ole { oO ‘ 
He remained dumb while tempest of H ) do 
eptover him na then @a } ( 
) Reality asserted its rem ( e | ( 
of Marie smiling in the captain »¢ I 
7 1 
tushing with pl sure aft sad | | 
( 
(rood heavens the yvoung Te oO . ( 
7 ISL\ ho could sh ear il l \\ 
iseasrer how to Go bat to Ma ( 
ror Yes. he had wone too ta Lo ¢ Lo ) 
he had perhaps compron sed f B ) c ( 
ist marry he And t ! i ( \\ i i He stop | 
ire came to help him, called up the one CA Oo He peer 
ve of the beautiful woman oO had C ‘ 4 | Bae 
WH nim Such favors and It Ca a ' ) ( 
eet possibilities of love in those ¢ Ile stood s sti 
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\ he said n sa louder sob reaches y vou ¥ | Cave ) ny I 
¢ It isa ? for he Wi ( ( S 
1 dist cl H ( t On 
twigs and cde ( ( S thre ( I ‘ 
( vd the sed jute: the) 
‘ ; | ; 
| vwoman in trouble,” kenge 1 1 
Poor so but she y On Lie ‘ 
Iv ler she must no deed , 
B i he h ! ed e seat ! | } ( 
elt puzzled ho LO ae L hie oO Hey alist ) i Poo 
ept her head turned a i\ is cl | hye ou i " 
the ostrich, she thought t ad frends. Y« i ett ) hee 
| her from discover ind deed Ors} | e could ‘ rds 
Ss too dat to see het ict thie ree ou | 1 ¢ 
i 1 so thi 1 Canopy ere ! Madame b f i 
Engemann bent down Madame,” he { 
rently, TL beg your pardon You do She turned to hin nd } ‘ 
t know, perhaps, that the gardens L hands besee N 
be closed for the night e, mol eur, do nott then ere | 
There was a sudden start, but there was nn | never see either of then Y 
unswer, and he waited He began to \ iden glow of hope spread ove Ky 
s ush bette. is his eves accustomed Oey) t 
selves to the oom, and he sa Marie ‘ f pas 
clasped her vers tight together sionate do 1 ( 
You are in trouble Eneemann fe W } ‘ vC ; 
nore moved bv t S deep sor ( Sav St rie ! no ¢ Cu ill 
1th Can Lb ot use to vou ry Ol ( Ou Call t t 
Please go a \ ou can not |} » oO \\ ir truce I \\ 
( } in a broken voice Ss ¢ il ed Ou HiIs ) 
| l e recognized Phi SHOCK OF I Ma e are er Ha t bu 
struck him dumb He od CKhEE er tears 
ed ith strong emotion, unable to | } ehay ‘ ) 
eve that he had really heard Mari deed ] { ( 
W hat does this mean esa ist Then ! ; ) 
n, stooping, he took hold of he arty Captain Loigerot 
¢ her up from the se and then, to M e looke » ' ( 
ich moved to care for anvthine but cer had reotten « } nab hye } ay 
unty, he hurried her out of the shadow buts reme ered quit li that he is 
the trees to the open space, where it engaged to marry Mad e | ou ind 
is lighter. Then, as he held her by both that she must not bet? her fe es to 
inds, the better light showed him her him 
le, tear-stained face, which she sought W hat could I do Madame Bobineau 
lly to hide from his gaze Made ] id arran@ved it Sti¢ a, qui 
iselle Pevrolles,” he said, severely Then you did not care for hin 
Vhat does this mean Why are you She longed to say Yes—this would end 
ere alone? Where is Captain Loigerot his questioni ut she could not No 
AS he said the name he let Oo her monsieul Py . er Inhap} 
lands, and they fell straight beside her And vet you agreed to marry him he 
‘I do not know: I do not care Go said, severel \ “Oh. Maric he ent on 
way, monsieur I wish to be alone.’ passionately, ** you kne oun t have 
She spoke sullenly, and turned to go seen that I loved vou.’ She started vio 
back among the trees. lently And just because th ( man 
‘*You can not stay here alone,” he said. is rich you agreed to marry him without 


I will take you out of the cardens, and fiving me a chance 
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r nd the 
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CHAPTER XXX 
THE CA LIN I LRNS I CH 
AN ‘ vaachelo b common 
ving: but ‘ u it " nele man 
ea S oO on l vom 
i? } 1 ou to exeuse the 
t ! Lie \ ts his 
u to the burden laid on Perhaps, 
iv the bilan ol ¢ isters e has a hab 
( t n all direetions 
[ ce 1 that by the time Captain 
Loiwero ad re ( the steep approach 
Oo the scha l e had considerably eased 
his mind by the amount OF aouse, ming ed 
With some ul ( epithets ich he, as 


he went al bestowed on Mad Bo 


ine 


hesaid, savagely, 


it last pullir mself up, and setting his 
nat firr there is no other word for 
the conduct of an old woman who leaves a 
rirt to run about aione in the dark Ton 
nerre! vha would have become of little 
Mari ( il t | id not iad presence 
mind Ah, that is a quali Achille, 

t makes acquaintance with when 

e comes suddenly on an ambush or a 
lasked te ry Va fol when I remem 
r Well. well. I shall keep the girl 
umused th 1 stories one of the se days, 
ough, indeed, I—I shall not forgive her 
mee » no: she shall ask me to take 
tv on her fo run about alone in the 
da be Dieu But then if the little 
rascal smiles at me with her sweet eves 
and mouth, it will be all over with me in 
a moment: you must take care, Achille 
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and nd 


a Steady hi l, and 


I ; 
yviae open, my triend Hallo! stop 


Who the devil Why, Marie!” H 
had ne rolled against Engemann hie 
Was coming down the road with Mari ¢ 
on rm. ‘“Saecré! what have vou be 
ao a, th mademolselle, Monsieur Eno 
Ih rid 
Then } stood, choked and silenced | ¢ 
his anger and surpris But Marie snatch 
ed quickly at his right hand, and in spite 
of his res nee Engemann seized on the 
other 
Pardon, monsieur,”’ Mari d 
* Monsieur,” said Engemann ou have 
been badly used, and it has been n iu 
No, no, monsieur,” Marie interrupt 
it Was In fault | i WiuUch thie Ors 
You have been deceived I—I can n 
marry you, monsieut 
Dece ed! Can not marry me 
captain pulled his hands roughly awa 
stood eo spine for breath, his lees sprea 
ipart till they looked like a large inverted 


he putfed out, angrily 
whoare deceived, mademoise 


ave promised yourself to me with thi 


of your guardian, and you 


or ace theretore you can not take bac 


‘to listen, monsieur.’ 
** Do not touch me 


| 
angril 


He shook her off 
y ‘You are a heartless girl.” 

But Marie clasped both hands round his 
arm She did not feel shy of him now, for 
although he might perhaps part her fron 
told he 


not compel her to marry him if 


her lover, something her would 
lie kenne W 
that she loved Monsieur Engemann. 

** Monsieur’ —she looked frankly at him 
‘you are very angry with me, and I d 
but 


should have been much more angry with 


not wonder: indeed, monsieur, you 
me when I said I would marry you 

‘* Bah!” 
It was much ivhter out here on the 
than it had been the in the ¥ 


Schinzli, and Marie saw that he had turn 


Loigerot turned away his head 
] road 


under 


trees 


ed a de¢ p red, and his ears looked the col 
or ofa peony 
‘** Monsieur,” 
do not judge me too hardly 
not 
who does not love you 


itiful ‘ 
and 


care for a 


she went on, ** be 


I 
and 
monsieur, surely you can 


orl who 


ov never 
could love vou, 


but he 
trust himself to look at her, and 


* Then why did you consent 
did not 


he 


spoke in a blustering voice over his 





shoulder, 





Marie looked at her lover 
Ple e ) tlie Dat s a to 
timi The girl b to fee 

ind Captain Loigerot had seem 

a uF - o ? t 
Weed him, t:rat ‘ l en alloge 

regard to i Mons 
said sten tome: I] tell you 
t) have bee thoughtles 
s too.if vou mit indeed 
! to be | i er thoucht 
mul ¢ ea mu l a) mie Madan 
eaus Lyou inteda und tha 
ted a home L1i¢ ind that if I did 
msent to marry you ould give 
ip. andt it no one else a emplo 
I was miserable, and I said * Yes I 
e been very ong, mMmonsieu ut it 
[ should be wicked if I were to ; 

1 

something in the Las ords str 
un: Engemann’s silence had quieted 
rst SUSPICLO} he turned round al 

iked at Mari 
What do vou mean he ud, Cros 
the sight of her fair lon uc 

his disappointme! tL keene 

l lean, D Chane tha Vou lave if 

Mon eur KE vel wn 

Marie hung her head, and made noa 
I) Madame Bobineau know this 
i Sava’? \ 

M ( courage Was nearly gone his 

nanner frightened he She wished 
1 not asked hep ve ovo away 

M pdivinre Bob neau told n I cared or 
ynsieur Engemann, she said but | 

never Ki he cared for me ti ll 

st now 

Loigerot swore lou und Marie drew 

( In alarm Engvem l ime ton ird 
1 stood beside her 
Monsieur, you must not be angry witl 

You must please listen to me I 

V na big blind fool caused 
this trouble. Instead of judging for 
SI [ believed iat | is told | 

t Mademoiselle Marie cared for 
and | rave ip in Weh 
yer aecelivea but peen a oo 

[ e cant n tood S In e miaaie o 

e road tf Is his mustae he ind ft 

UNE pair Ke ice, like « liprits a iit 








their 
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V¢ ( it st ou 
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i I ingel na i | 
to t Con rie 
ble ( Marie as 1 
aware of | ( nt est 
oun n l his j 
You I vi pp ! 
not one iundred ould 
SO genet 
Lo ) ' 
L e} to ¢ 
I do 1 ( ou 
l \\ Shi ao ( La 
Ma nd hes 
oO 
L fee Rudo 
po r to er from Mad 
heaus al i 
a ) ( ( utd i 
er ove oO on | 
rn | n ( 
V no J 
he s back on E 
wid « ered iri to Vl ( 
Mademoiselle id, ‘11 
servi ( do ( 
cept hel} lL car ou 
Marie | ( 
itmo Hwee s pieade 
No ‘ ymuld } a } 
ind | gers tremble nD 
place them ¢ ! 4 bal 
touched th pl 
Coura mat O ( 
el hie He } ed « 
KRere¢ t ( { S Tose pie 
Ru ng inn thoug 
to folio at a t | ( S\ 
Sich ) I uid not ! 
tai His old « n for Lo 
come ick na ¢ ¢ impli. 
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Rie is going to w 
ho OMmatl began to sl 
i r terror liited 
{ 1, ana ¢ ru 
) adesp i Line ‘ 
i It is too wi 
> » meritoriol i 
! Madame Caro 
should ive t 
rig outraged Ol he ik ¢ ) ( 
e Mart 
I: emann SO Valoo t Lit 
f ner | e b nen are a 
rf oOols thie ao il mia ( 
tiie 1:tod ist | ( iS tthe 1 
( ias Implored nto take pity on 
| mereiwu Hleave iat oma 
e happened I must be qui ‘ 
Madame Carouge ill think I had a har 
nh it mie must be told daireect 
She POs ip quiet ! t 
e, and her promise to the captain t 
i his return, and sie vent ObbD 
fast down the road till at last she came 
the nearest turning to the Hotel Beau 
C urd The long street w iS us Gul a t 
ora but when she reached the eloc 
tower she saw Moritz the waiter standin 


outside the entrance to the hotel, looki 
out as if he expected some one 
Grood-evening, madame.” His « 
Tecra acne ot +] 


turned to come in 


Madame is 


er parlor,’ she said.mo 


lan aS a question i « 


as a statement t 
see her.’ Moritz bowed, and turned to lea 
ie Way while she followed slow \ The 
impulse which had driven her to seek Ma 


dame ( ‘arouge Was already checked by the 


fear that now overcame her. She knew 
how the widow could look and spe ak when 
she was angry, and Madame Bobineau’s 


knees grew weak atthe remembrance. She 
ad been fool-hardy to seek an 
interview, and she had half resolved t 


tell Moritz she would not intrude on his 


mistress, when she heard him announces 
hei It was evident that Madame Caroug‘ 

as at the window of her room, and re 
treat had become impossible 

‘**Madame Bobineau! she heard the 
widow sav in a wonde ring’ tone, and shie¢ 
turned the corner and met her at the ope 

The lamps were lighted, and the gold 
fish, swimming in the basin of the fount 
ain, showed brilliantly through the over 
hanging ferns and palms. Madame Ca 
rouge had laid aside her bonnet: her 
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Oo advise vou M s left ) l can no ‘ Red 
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ei Be ; | 
we x r Var f ) ] ] 
Ye I was walking yiOns ll ! 1 SLlenced ( a oO 
, \ } 
ann We ho } 7) ( 1 5 yn ded ) { 
offered our congratulatio » th \ ! ) ( ! 
{ , 
>the Captain Shh : ( i> ! 
Ah und then Madame B neau Send her b to he riend Sh t 
cked herself one half closed fhe S | pa ( ( ind i et 
' ’ , . \T 
ves while she pict red to herse¢ trie trie * ¢ y { \} 
vexation ho doubt she had ! Ist not rema i rto ) 
i to avoid t sn pV pai | l’ave O l | I 1d I 
| 5 ¢ 
‘ iddame Caroug no ionger heid het [Ol G ) 1 $ 
ierect adouvot bad se ed ne cree il j nil ( 
The old woman, seated at a t ais col 1 ! L¢ 
{ ce on the sola, was roused by her s Lio LOOM ) il ilwa fLOOU 
sne watened het ith e intensi ti i ere | 1 rh tier \ ume 
. 1 
cat sure of its prey, though in Madame Bo ok a hu inch of snuff, and 
bobmeau’s eyes there was a glitter of fear prought tears into her ¢ Yes, in 
the tense gaze she kept on the pal aeedad, she himperea, Vhat you say 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ ] | 


iwn face. more han true, dear lady i have seen 
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man, Me il] that had happened, but still he felt in 
ed to trust tie ttle round man who 
' oht ! h Marie on his arm 
( »y vain I be When th \ reached the door of her 
( ! the captain took the girl’s hand 
I é 
) da Mv « 1. he said vou have done 
I ( ) i 1 »>trust m ou aw it would 
| l C ( i een better for IS al l you had ‘ 
‘ ( me at the beginning Yes, Ma 
M ( 1 uid eshu a oiselle Marie, i ould have beer 
) d kept her on much better 
reat | ou had sent her Marie held his hand a moment: then. 
to | 1 \\ y did you not before he could top her, she bent down 
me lo me ) nel Ce How do wna kissed 
OU KI , happened to-night Monsieur” she was erying now 
( ( red Girl is fit to you are too wood too kind to me | am 
admitted a ose saintly sisters ver very grateful I shall always love 
in CA i Ou 
Madame Bobineau crouched till her Loigerot patted her shoulder. ‘* There 
ehina touched he 1€C€S Ne) | lett Lhere he said, *“* not too much of that, or 
’ { ‘ blac ‘ s sho t I may change my mind yet, little one, and 
ning, and ! ( i i take you at vour word 
f hail He cleared his throat und in quite 
Ye ( i ( | ha bye Lo wwoLhner Voice he said ; remann, 
iu ( leebiy [ will take er ‘Monsieur, you can say good night to 
| ull we LV What did mademoiselle 
Miu He stood by while they shook hands 
Not oa ) oul Vv aavice Lil Phen vhen the door had closed on Maric 
tte ( that she has lost r e looked at Rudolf from head to fi 
t nisco? \ ind ft You are a prettv fello Rudolf Enge 
( if e Red Glove mia Lit ald, slowly 1 very prett 
~ to » to ¢ ( ( oO Va Tol ou quiet ¢ es pla 
‘ lL te ou dew ith the women ut you ought to 
( ‘ au ( ( he ok happier than you do to have ( the 
\ \ rl isake | vr of twosuch women—eh, mon Dieu 
el nn) Vy i mn it anad-bdy teil you so Now what the devil do you 
| Yo CAl rOnOo 1 to ado itl ji¢ aow he Sala 
Q + impatie sharply 
\ ( | ume Bobineau turned Certainly Rudolf Engemann did _ not 
ack t er snutf-box In | ook like a happy lover; he had a limp,de 
terro ed rom her hand on ected aspect as he returned the captain s 
» I t t ore l het ( Humorous stare 
1 Monsieur,” he said, ** you are right; I 
Ma Caro ned her back on feel like a fool But first of all I must 
rod ding over her desk t beg your pardon—yes, | was very rude to 
Liic H ) i had dais pearer you un] ist too, whil you have been most F 
venerous and forbearing Well, I had 
Meantime Marie had reached her lodg- grown desperate: if I had not found Marie 
There had er L tle more talk miserable among the trees at the Sechiinzli, 
! ia captain as the I believe I should have rone on to the ho ‘ 
treet yut lately they had tel, as I promised Madame Carouge, and I 
t ieead the @iri vas ex should have proposed to her 
hausted with the varied emotions she had The captain snapped his fingers tri 
She could not have kep imphantl y ‘Then you have not done 
ip a cony { ) it Von Dieu! that is good news, good 
Eng i followed them, but he felt indeed;” he sl upped his leg emphatically. 
it it S r to leave Loigerot in ‘* You are wiser than I thought. I fan- 


eact He was surprised and puzzled at cied she had hooked you long ago, and 








t ou had been } 
een her and n 
ooked al I hee 
f wre if 
t deserve oO 
( 1Ot et ) 
1 + > | 
1 te 1 S 
| 
fore I « 
by | 
i | + 
| aco 
1d ed 
thev stood bD if 
i to point its 
emanht wmado 
rds were ¢ 
\\ 
’ \\ 
vl f woked so 
yr yt ¢ Pr 
~ i¢ | ae 
\\ + ’ 
v\ it al ou to 
1 m fora smart 


,aman of n 1 
y Va Tol VO 
fe laughed aga 
ned to sway ven 
MALY ith his n 
gemann turnec 
ippose [I had 
rare nd tell her 


+ 
\ 





And he plunges 


Hold! stop! stop! Are you mad 
vas the captain panting and ho 
ib a at il of a pac vhew 
ne fellow!” he ed 


¥ + 1] ‘- 
ell nen ne pu 


elor. but L migh 
e trouble Ll have 
set of you. Go 
nd get to bed a 
»>Sieep too, 1Tt ve 
wand tell her t] 
eiy Walk up to 
ction as trust y 
499 


But my promise 


o-night. 





S We eal 
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if t ? 
iad LO oO} i 
stairs qule \ 


€ l l You? 
ne mout oft ca 
ourself with |} 
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12 HA R 
\ ! ( I I dared vou tell me that Marie Was fond ot 
( { 1 me and willing to marry me, when at the 
\I f 1) t eu ame tim vou told her she was fond of 
| you and ‘ em e | oung Mugemann ind then vou leave 
| iyvnon ‘ titt ! ! er in the gardens aione VIL mie He P 
\ explana wok his cigar menacing ly You have 
{ not many friends; you will not have one if 
1 You will Op my mouth, and 1 will do it if you 
ean explana-. disobev me Marie has compromised her ' 
this ‘ oO elf with that young man very well 
M b eu vent o They must be betrothed After that send 
ty Mademoiselle Marie is m er back to her convent till he is able to 
friend: Isha \ vea eat regard marry her. for marry her he must Now 
ever be anything madame you Know the position Do you 
rie) » me Poor little understand 
! tterly miserable, and she Madame Bobineau understood very 
‘ | d her in the dark with her well She longed to defy this high-hand 
over. Monsieur Engemann: so you see ed captain, but her courage failed het 
idat you wish to sa her char ‘Monsieur is very hard on me,” she whin 
cle ou ! SI et the ouns people pered 
mat ‘On the contrary. And mark you, n 
{ pmarry she shrieked Nev- dame, if when Engemann is ready to mai 
Let her marry a beggarly clerk! ry vour cousin, vou refuse your consent 
vevel ( I Marie is nder age, and he frowned till his mustache quivered 
CONSE] I shall take her und he looked surprisingly fierce—'' bon ; 
YT y her « ent to-morro I shall then know how to deal with you 
Kee] , quiet, you old fool,” the and I shall expose the abominable eonduet 
iptain sa na low voiee the neigh you have used toward me and Mademoi 
«> \ } kK vou it Mada rie SELLE Marie Lo all Lilie world ; 
Webern te now all that Ss happened He turned his back on her, and walked 
( ri¢ doors l @ht the lamp deliberately Ipstalrs 
She obeved ‘ \ Madame Bobineau sat down on the low 
Good-nis sieur esaid, when est step, and wrung her hands in impote1 
np ted You will hav ry 
i our n | by to-morrow Horrid, wicked old man! I hate him! 
Stop a { hie uid, and he placed she muttered but he pays me twice as 
if of the door of her room much as any lodger ever paid before, and 
| » t narr passage so he is a friend of Madame Carouge Oh 
{ Le ¢ ( diff tv havesqueezed he were only some one else! 
\ id inderstand mie 
‘ | er ¢ ce a purpost ee 
ents preven 





ron rr is CHAPTER XXXIV 


r ( 0 t ou 
‘ t nt S Cast I meant to 
; aa yu vourself have HOW LOIGEROT MANAGED THE WIDOW 
" npos Moritz the waiter looked disturbed as he 
monsie ud e been gross vent about his duties this morning. The 
posed oO Qh. t il LlLie Hussy Shall nectic flush had spread over his hollow 
i ‘ t cheeks, and there was an angry bright 
0 t da to call that poor child ness in his melancholy brown eyes. Ev 
Now listen to me I am tired idently something had gone w rong with 
| int to go to bed So these are the the head waiter of the Beauregard. If 
ds I have to say He had taken you followed the direction of his eyes you 
is cigar out of his mouth, and he used it would soon have discovered that every 
oO e! isize his words as he spoke vas time he went in and out of the break 
ou say so much as one unkind word to. fast-room he elanced across at his mis 
Mademoiselle Marie I willleave yourlodg- tress’s parlor. Moreover, he made sever 
ngs, and I will let Lenoir and every one al needless journeys up and down stairs, 
luct. How so that he might get a good look at her. 


infamous cond 


Know of your 





Pht 





oe EE ee ae Ce 


anno ae 











( | othee and his mistress s parlor 

PWIOPHINY vhen breakfast Was over 

ind Engen n did not appear the head 

viter could do nothing but rush to the 

} ] 

adoor a Intervals, and stare expectantly 
down the street 

TT} ) . } went yl all the ea: | 

Phe mornin ent on, and all the early 


ters departed. There was a lull in 
Madame did not 


breakfas 


the house, but 


Carouge 
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Mo ( di to bear t e advantage of this, as she often did. to 
a | ( ited vo upstairs to her room 
Bobineau Ss he termed She stat her desk trying to add up t ( 
| knee same long column of res Which ha 
\ \ ( ‘ ( ! t occupied her all the Morning She h ¥ 
( iil pif I] midnight ting for Ene 
\| ( edoand mann, and then she had gone to bed heart 
‘ \ 0 ilo Lroubt ( mid wearv: but she had not slept msiie 
HH l hiistre crich tie lessed at sone truth while q 
rast the Madame Bobineau told her story: but for 
reel ‘ eat il iis Dal CleErK all that she had hot Given up the hope o 
) ISt sto marrving Monsieur Engemann He was 
) o s head is ¢ sperating hot to blame, poor fellow! How eould li 
When f i faried to appeat wid help it if that @irl had thrown herself o1 
Madame Bobineau paid that short stormy HIS protection, and asked him to deliver 
id earefully noted, he did) her from the captain He might even 
! ) 0 have felt obliged to see her home ete sy 
He had heard all the chatter that Le old woman has pressed her too hard.” she 
uv could furnish him with: and indeed — said she is a commonplace tyrant with 
) Mada Riesen and of Le out any tact, and the girl in despair has 
non vossips of Berne had beet iIngon flung herself on Monsieur Engemann’s 
t ‘ s ese Goubie Courts ps d ll protection 
ie 1@ pa Mori suspected that The keen torment roused by this idea 
| reria i davinge a double Game robbed her of sleep but she tried to assure 
| 1 Marie wile fe tended to herself that Rudolf had gone too far with 
iv th do und this idea had in her to draw back. ** He is not a man to 
reased sa ofthe far vounge @iant kiss a Woman's hand, and to look at he 
tudo coolness id self-possession al- as he looked at me, if he were only triffi 
S irritated t nervous man, Whose No, he could not trifle with me; he is too 
ve eas rapid as lis ts were true and simple,” she repeated over and 
Sharp Phas 1 a SIO it is fie over again, but without much effect 
termed Engwemia Without anv savoir Matters looked worse this morning 
fa should aspire to beautiful ealthy She had risen early, and dressed herse 
Madame Caroue is most audacious vith extra care: she sent word to Le 
That she should eneourage such a dull, noir she did not want his services: she 
bisa earte ve is astounding; but at) was really afraid of his keen eyes Hei 
this idea Moritz alwavs shrugged his shoul hope was that Rudolf would appear ear 
ders a cnew she had had bad time lier than usual; but he had not even come 
i Carou poor soul; she was not to to breakfast, and he was already due at the 
be Dlamed its rwuetit that his Opposite bank Last night she had Cot rid of her 
) iui respects Was) IlKeé \ to make hae 'g anger on Madame Bobineau ; how, as site 
happ Women only look outside,” waited, her color began to return, and her 
Moritz told limselt eves, 1 spite of their heavy lids, looked 
But what eould have happened to change dangerous, 
her so Madame Bobineau had probably *T will not judge him,” she kept on 
yvought her a message from Engemann saving vehemently to herself. ‘It is of 
The widow had closed both door and course very strange, but the dear fellow * 
window, but Moritz had heard fragments may have reasons. I will not say any 
e wordy battle through the kev-hole thing I may be sorry for later on.” 
0 door of communication between lis But her color flickered at the mer 
+4 1} = ] < 


sound of a footstep, and at last she gave 
up the figures she had tried to add up as 
hopeless, and seated herself on the sofa 
vith a newspaper, but after a few minutes 
it lay upside down in her lap. 

Presently Moritz looked in at the win 
dow. ** Madame, will you see Monsiew 
Loigerot 


By all 


means,” 


she said, joyfully 





AT THE RED GLOVE { 


t iwht came that Rudolf S too Madan Bobi iu Cl ts¢ 
est to plead for himss e ca s repressl Ve ( 
I 
s ambassador (rood-mot O f ‘ S ) ) 
ent forward and shook 5 CO | 3s ! , ‘ ‘ 





orning, monsieut eb 
she ported to a ¢ rneat ( I ) ‘ ( ‘ i 
ecaptarnh Carne Ot wa a) \M alia e Caroug ( N a) 
SLOO eTore he. nstead ol s e s rl ‘ OO 
old i it t \ 
Pardom me madan I [ } a t et ! rye | ! 
ords to say to you private that course, spea infavo ) ) Ma 
if vou will econdeseend to listen cle olselle Marie. but ( | 
Ee ooked so absurd, so nervous, as ( aiced talhst l “nd old « t 
( osed his eves ind tugged at tis \ V come to rie monsieul int ou 
stache, that the widow could not he pp aan Marie vest protecto 
Withthe createst pleasure, monsieur shrugged s shoulder Ni fe 
ud.in her most charming way Will ne thought, and as the swimme its 
i! ive the @woodness to shut the door eyes and pl ves nto thre iter, he « ed 
She is divine to loo il he said to Or Par rh Tie Orerg Ml ta 
s i but | CVE shes vot a de SO) Lo © ¢ Dis ( ] 
i temper Engemann is well out of it | told man has decerved ‘ mre \ 
EX ish J was well out of it too isl Wl as ( is dec ed rie ( 
ihe ¢ uptarm Te t that ie inderstood the | made a discove ist Liha 
but he also felt that he did not un oO had put her hand before e) ) ) 
tand how to manage her hide a vawn. but at s last wor ‘ 
Lam not sure about the pleasure, ma ened attent ( Yes. 1 a ( 
it hie said, nervously but vou are eovery eh | perhaps s ) ou 
of charity and sweetness lam sure much as if Surprised mi tH ! sed 
i are, and and I want to ask vou to hand and pomted a fat fore ‘ a 
ict of charity | | ; He fe Lstuck VIdOWw It is not me t it Mademoise 
t looked at her hie Iplessly Mari shes to marry tis Mons t 
\ charitv, monsieur Is it a ease of dolt Kngvemann, and have ( el lie 
ress Yes, indeed, monsieur, you may Madame Carouge rose. her eves tlas 
t on me: | wn al Vavs ready to help out rictit Om thre Chl ( ( 
ress It is so sad to let others go on laughed, but the laug ' it nat 
fering,” she said, pathetically, ** when Nonsense! You have bee te to 
have the means of helping them COSSIP, MONS TeU ou ive Gol 
is disappointed ; he had not come Ipside down I t K ou 
on the errand she hoped erateful to tall of giving up ( 
oigerot had gone on tugging at and aftera mv trouble for 1 \s to Mon 
ng his mustache, and now he felt sieur Engemann she sal e) ( | 
the widow Was looking KEENLY it happer to Kno on Loo l orit 
» searching him through and through hie loves some one else You have made 
ops started out on his forehead, and his a very foolish mista Captain Loigerot 
cue felt stitf and useless All at once The captain reddened at the scorn 
thought of Marie’s white, tear-stained her voice 
q ce came to help him [ have make no mistake he said 
You are very kind and quite right, roug saw and judged for myst 
idame, and [have a case of real distress * You sa Shit said, veheme 
iv before you which you have power “What are vou t: ry about 
help. I want you to befriend little He raised his hand Calm yourss 
irle Pey rolles—to take her part against madanmi you and I are older than these 
idame Bobineau.” young people are: let us be more reason 


Madame Carouge’s face grew set, and able [have given 


ip my hopes. Will the 


er eyes looked hard. She shook her head some one else’ you speak of be less gener 
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ered territory being ca ed Ne (rran 
ind Bogota, after a native prince, a 
mWdIineg it mn twelve aistine parts, rept 
ntative of the twelve apostles 
vassing over its colonial history, d 
¢ whieh period it is the residence ¢ 
Spanish viceroy e find it figu 
Omimer per 
ric cap of 
Olivar, to become the seat of COVE)! 
ent of the combined republies of Ne 
mranada, Venezuela, and Keuadon i 
-adav the capital OF thre [ nited states 
Colombia It i nely situated at the fe 
faspur of the Eastern Cordilleras of 11 
Andes ipon an melined plane W hil 
forms the base of Monserrate and Guat 


ipe, two mountains that tower two tho 


sand feet above the and 


CiLN ire CrOW 1 
with churches respectively disting@uished 
by the foregoing names. Tothe westwar 
north and south, extends one of the m 
beautiful, fertile, and elevated plate LuUS 


the world, about thirty miles 


lone. This Is the celebrated Sabana 
Bogota [tis f 


Latins several large lakes Or Lagoons 
lich the frequent discovery of gold ¢ 


naments and images of aboriginal wor 


manship and exceedingly ¢ 


rious des 
has revived traditions of their former e 
seecration as natural temples and led 
numerous but inetfectual projects for thi 
| 


aqrainage 

The Sabana of Bogota was undoubted 
ly once an immense lake unbroken 
mountains, that by some violent con 


f 


sion of nature was ruptured, and the fa 


of Tequendama formed, by which the w: 


from its ters of the Funza River find an exit to t 
of that plains, and join the Magdalena 
AiidddidddddddaNN est 
NTAIN RANGES FROM EAST TO WEST 





airly cultivated, and cor 





KoCOTA 




















NA 
tuation of Bogota, it Is sa ( cereals and vegetables are sowes ‘ 
¢ ent Humboldt to rema tha I eal n February ad Septen rand 
pe ts own grave t be O . rvested in J nd J Corn 
mi that in one of the earthquakes to hie varle rice, potatoes ( thie 

‘ hole extent of the Andes is) prince i evetables o e tel te zone 
ct tine Clty Ould bb meu ed To we Grown hn then el ’ Be rota 
ive ) vho Vitn a flieulty iscehas mavV be see ‘ er aay 1 the thine Hiti? 
thie parched banks ot Live Magwdalet i dred and sixtv-t e OFTHE Cule lal piles 

Sabana—with its encireling chain of peaches, pears, plums nad sti berry 
uns and the ¢ et voleano of To side DV side ( ide sugar, ¢ Collate 
S capped wid ¢ mud ae 1 thie Deal inthreshed = cot! i 
stance its cultivated ( ds ina vreell poirie }) eS Oranges it 1s co ) l 
os dotted wit Lhaciendas SSLIiVery Pres os, the exq Site roma } ) 
es and trees crowned with an eterna rasa, thre aguacate the different ireties 
ie, and Santa Fe extending amp of cactus fruit, eh rinoyas nrubas 
tre-like at his feet isa scene OF mat granadas and qranadi las. manqgos. Wis 
us beauty Its breezes are delicious-  peros, manmeyes, guayabas—i rt 
COO and InvVviIrorating In itituce ( o1reest products Of bot Oles pro 
ind a half degrees north ut L)ieé oa VOTUSLON Phen ) el i 
sand feet above the level of the sea question of ide, adaves ( i st 
~ 1 tenperate Zone pon the vel ! ( er ) suthen to i ( 1 
or the equator mo equadbie s ( ( er throug i (r} i oO ( risate 
( iat there may be said to be no from fi raf (to Fi t caliente ma 
rt Ol SCHSOD) or rather that there I ( revers¢ GOT thie above Trults se «) 

i perpetual spring The mean merit’ especial mention The agquaecat 
ti iture Is about 57 Fahrenhe I Laurus persea ho nh amone Bene Is] 
ireh, April, and May, and September, speaking residents as the alligator-peai 
er, and November, constitute the wet is been pronounced ell adapted tot 

Ons and J ine. J ilv. and \Vugust. and Last 7 demregods Viilie Haenke eailed 
Miwvoer Jan iarv.and February thea thie I HOU Lio) t hu In if ra 
cenerally it is warmest in February the masterpiece of nature Humbo 
coldest in December, although the estimated that an acre of plantains oul 


isesarenever artificially warmed. Both produce twenty times as much food as ai 














The ordinary domestic inimals are 
ound wid il » 18 iit cle hn the troy 
cal forest, the ferocious tigre, on ira 
Prue Pade iad ( id serpents “a 
j ds of most bn il imac Phe la 
hear the city are peopled a { SCHSOLIS , 
Thousalas © a te Kish re DrOUG 
from the Bogwota and MT evore wena Vivers 
Ne mheral wealth of the surround é 
4 ng | IS dha be considered 1 x1 ius 
bie, DULL IL IS iid eloped The COMINE 
or trade of Bogota proper is estimated 
about forty millions of dollars vearl 


and Wo ild be much vreater but Tor its 1 
accessibility Krom New York one tale 
the Atlas line of steam-ships to Barra 
quilla the direet passage occupVing a do 
en days: thence by steamboat up the Mag 
dalena to Honda, a journey of from te 
days to a month, depending entirely wpe 


the state of the wate r: and from Honda 


Bogota Upon mules across the Cordillera 
a distance of only seventy-five miles. fron 
three to five davs ive necessary There 


being constructed, however, a railroad 
the Magdalena River, and other inte 
lines are contemplated Its inland and ise 
lated situation has made Bogota as a « 
one of the least Progress ve of the cap 
of South America, and more than any ot 
er, perhaps, it retains its old Spanish 
pects The Majority of its houses are o 
one Story because of the prevale nce <« 
earthquakes but there are manv Of twe 
{ 


and three stories Their exterior is 


Wprepossessine, bub With thie roots [itt 
architectural effeet can be attempted 
The material is cenerally adobe, or s 


: ipa 
dried brick, and the walls receive a thie 





' : ness of from two to three feet With 
] wetter Classes Live as co 


doors, at least thie 


fortably as in other parts of the wor! 


: a and WANs of the private residences sre 
luxuriously appointed. There is ivan 
bly an open interior court called patio 
of con Of the guayaba is made and the centre of which is perhaps a founta 
exported the cae ClOUS Gua 1 ( \ The surrounded by HuUbePrOUS and beaut 
e . 
tha and gq anadilla are fruits of the flowers and plants which bloom perpet 
iSSIOn Live Of thre Yuca, a huge root aly Although thes have to be trans 
the sections ol lich serve as seed to prop ported across the Cordilleras at @reat cost 
te its growth. is made a bread whiter upon the backs of peotes, planos, Veneral € 
nd more palatable that ‘reneh twist or ty of German manufacture, are Commo 
Vienna loat Instead of carpets, which harbor fleas t 
Phe om cipal trees are the eucalyptus greatest pests of thr CiLy a peculiar mat 
and the ON hile flowers of all kinds ting known as estera is often employed 
mound: especially noticeable arethe many The walls are usually papered, o¢easiona 
varieties of the orelis and the rose, and ly outside as well as within The roo 
ot thre atter, one thie pe tals of which are project over the narrow sidewalk, and fu 4 
ores nish a partial protection from the ran 
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after,and contains a bronze statue by Tene 


ran. of, the famous liberator Simon Bol 

ir Although bewun in 1845, the edifice 
is but half finished, and long presented 
rather the appearance of a ruined Greek 


temple than a modern edifice in process 
of construction When comple ted it will 
be a commodious and elegant structure, 
and COMprise, besides the halls of Con 


ress. the executive mansion, and the prin 


cipal p iblie otlices The President oceu 


pies an unpretentious two-story building 
ealled El Palaeio.” while the public of 
tices are located in various convents con 
fiseated by the government, in the most 
extensive of which, Santo Domingo, are 
found the Treasury, National Bank, and 
post office The residence of the arehbish 
op is one of the finest in the city. The 
plaza of Santander contains a statue of 
that eminent soldier and statesman of the 
republic, placed in the centre of a beauti 

il pubile varden That of Los Vartire s 
is adorned by a monument commemora 
tive of the heroes of the war of independ 
enee, and more especially of the patriots 

oO were shot upon its site by order of 
the Spanish Le neral Murillo. 

There are more than thirty churches in 
Bogota, one of which is Protestant (Pres 
bvterian The principal are the eathe 
dral, San Carlos, Santo Domingo, San 
Kranciseo, San Augustin, La Capuchina, 
San Juan de Dios, Santa Clara, Santa Inez, 


La Candelaria, La Ensefianza, Las Cruces, 


Santa Barbara, Las Nieves. Belen. San 


yegvo, and Carmen The eathedral was 

begun in the vear 1568, but not completed 
18235. and though it possesses [itt 

external beauty, is commodious, and 


interior is finely decorated 

The astronomical observatory, an ox 
ional tower erected im 1802, is near 
the highest and most advantageously sit 
uated in the world It contains but fe 
instruments, but under the present ad 
ministration and its own energetic diree 
tion Is In process of efficient reorgwaniza 
tion A meteorological department has 
been established in corresponds nee with 
the Signal Bureau in Washington 

The national library comprises fifty or 
sixty thousand volumes. Annexed to it 
is a museum containing, among other in 
teresting historical relies, the standards 
borne by Pizarro in the conquest of Peru 
and one of the Cid Campeador, the coat 
of mail and spur of Quesada, and the bed 
of Bolivar. 

Bogota is the seat of the National Uni 
versity ; there are, besides, a school of civil 
and military engineering, three endowed 
colleges, and one normal, thirty-two pri 
mary, twenty-six secondary, and fourteen 
superior schools. A branch (containing 
twelve members) of the Spanish Roval 
Academy has been established, and is. | 
believe, the only one in Central or South 
America. Of periodicals there are pub 
lished nine official, two scientific, nine po 
litical, eight literary, and two industrial, 
the product of fourteen printing establish 
ments. Schools of agriculture, painting, 
wood engraving, and architecture have 
recently been organized by the govern 
ment. Various religious, philanthropic 
scientific, and political societies exist; and 
upon the whole, while its inaccessibility 
(as I have already stated) may have re 
tarded its growth and detracted from its 
importance commercially, it has perhaps 
fostered a love for and study of letters 
that enable it to not undeservedly claim 
the proud title of **the Athens of Spanish 
America.” 

It is the centre’ of five telegraph lines, 
and contains nine principal hotels, a the 
atre or opera-house, eight banks, six fae 
tories, and seven public baths. Among 
its publie resorts not vet enumerated may 
be mentioned the pueblocito of Chapine 
ro, distant less than a league, and famous 
for its cathedral of Nuestra Sefiora de 


Lourdes (the French saint); Fusagasuga 
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Pow i a i 1 i Css 1 ‘ Ti } t ~ 
erature, the ormer note o 1 a . 
) ts tepid Whera LLCTS ( Ss Ss 4 ( 
. ¢ ©) one Oo Li 1¢ s rep ( ) ( ( ) t n 
d i! 
<< (istinet curative properties: Se , , ‘ , 
(C‘hoae}) 1 Ubacque ‘ \\ ‘ 
romenade called Ag nueva, upol ( st t 
4 ws of Guadalupe and Me serrate r ‘ 
ne the city na 
\rzobispo and Fucha 
s, the latter beautifu 
coded, and much fre 
d for its baths 
Phe falls of Tequendama 
e natural brida ot 
or Teononzo, both 
1rew leag ies distant 
ovota, are reckoned 
0 ie most remarka 
iral wonders of thie 
CS as well as ol the 
ericanecontinent. Per 
s few of those who have 
Niagara vill recog 
Tequendama a eat 
t four times as high; 
ugh the spectacle 
ss grand, it is infinite 
nore beautiful and awe 
What most attracted m« 
s the native loveliness 
e spot Nature reigns 
preme, and there is no 
¢ artificial but the 
ep path which leads to 
e falls, winding its way 
ne gigantic trees and 
em tropical vegetation 
is rendered phenome 
vy luxuriant by the 
er-present clouds of va 
vv. Birds of strange form 
d brilliant plumage flut 
from branch to branch, 
irbed by the unwonted 
- : . 
trusion; Dut their ery of 
irm is lost amid the deaf 
ne roar of the waters 
7 juendama is eminently 


iresque, and although 
the highest cataract in 
vorld, there undoubt 


exists no other that 





sents so great an alti- 
le combined with an 
ial volume of water 


lé@ river, before it pene PLAZA AND STATUE OF BOLIVAI 
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EQUENDAMA, 


. | pe ee e river Su The women | 
S ma ( Ss ¢ i t ae ly for their ly wit of vhic 1 the Ost pleas 
dad recent measul ne characteristies are Lv tine complexio1 
{ thie ag ¢ larve dark ¢ CS mid Hatt the latter oftet 
denoting, bv its Wino appearance, amo} 
ya wa i citv of Bo or less remote African ean’ VAMOS a 
rile is a handsome rendered doubly ALEPACLL VE a 
Li¢ e Spanish ind rracel il mantilla from the folds of 
( ‘ ere re 1 l Indians ich mode SUN peers tne half oe 
( ery type o mestizo countenanee Like all Spanish sail i ; 
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e hemp ut La Corrosea oft 
1 disregards even that incumbranece, and 
Pe (TIALS bare arms, and 


] 
Inabasned DY such Lavish dis 


iV of her personak Charms sells chicha 
exhibits her wares and fruit in the 
MiMaArKeT- place She derives her title from 


+ 


ears, DULL US tally appropri 


ites the most musical names in the vocab 
Warv. SU is Mercedes Jesusita, or Car 
7 

Sie smokes a cigarette,or even an Am 
halema (a famous brand of native cigar 
and is never averse to ind uginge in her 


own chicha Her companion of the male 
sex is usually distinguished by alparga 
Sometimes he works, but 
often tis principal occupation Is playing 
the f/ple, a musical instrument of eight 
strings, Smaller than the guitar. The 
bandola is similar, but more diminutive, 
and responds to the touch of a bit of tor 
held between the thumb and 
foretinger, in tones almost human. The 
Chucho is a joint of bamboo containing 
grains of corn, that is shaken in a pe 
culiar manner, accentuating the time 
The trio combine to produce a style of 


music as sweet as it is weird and strange, 





and as distinetively national 


the old plantation melodies wer 
once characteristic of the Sout 
There is, Indeed, an indeseriba 

charm in their pasillos and bay 
bucos, and, like all Indian airs 


ti 


hey are plattive, almost sac 
Nevertheless, they are verita 

dances, and two or more couples 
dancing singly, usually execute 

series of not ungraceful move 
ments, at intervals singing. Oc 

sionally this is changed into the 
ZMINANGUE, in Which one’s partner 
chants a series of ridiculous orders 
that the two are required to pet 
form simultaneously. The tiple is 
plaved in the street by a tribe ol 
itinerant musicians at all hours 
but is never a begeing device like 
that most Irrepre ssible of aecclima 
tizations, the hand-organ. Its pos 
sessor, whether wandering wood 
naturedly from chicheria to chi 
cheria, carrying several hundred 
veight upon his back, or driving a 
pack train of mules or oxen, con 
tentedly twangs the strings in that 
peculiar manner known as rasgar 
and appears entirely absorbed in 
{ 


the contemplation of his own etfo 


There is little that is vicious in the man o 
ruanda and alpargatas; thriftless he is 

perhaps, but much energy is not to be ex 

pect dat two reales (twe nty cents) pe rday 

\t the same time he can live upon a dime 
economically expended, during this peri 

od Mazamora, a nutritious soup, Is the 
favorite food of the lower elasses Per 
haps in no city of its size in the United 
States is property or life so safeasin Bogota 

Burglaries and murders are comparative ly 
rare, although street fights, often between 
two or more women, arecommon. When 
thoroughly aroused, machete in hand, 
there is a dangerous significance in the 
otherwise meaningless Spanish oath that 
is hissed from his lips. Chicha, the popu 
lar drink, stupefies rather than excites,and 
its unfortunate victim either takes refuge 
in adoorway, uninolested by the police, on 
falls prostrate upon the sidewalk. 

The pure Indian, unless a soldier, is not 
usually a resident of Bogota, although he 
makes frequent pilgrimages to the city 
How notable the difference between the 
North and South American Indian! There 
he remains in his primitive state; here 
he has adopted not only the language 














{man oO 1 eCuUustOoNMs ) rt CG I t t 
Ss conq le rors | 0 pt Cilpa CUuUses Thi I ( ea piene 
combined to effeet this condition of wet that the birth of ¢ s 

ntermarriace l Liit Tact il res t ! (i t CCESSOPLES 1 

' t) eS OCCLLYD ne the Country Lie I ee Chure S Lie nus CLUPLOY Sea 
of the conan ere not rrpcach le is 
those Of tiie United States and Can 

4 Mecasiona ln the Sadbaiid one en 

‘ 1 ers Indians o bt pecu i Grerman 
siognomy, that are supposed to be the 

cendants of the followers of Fredemann., 


Indians are a hard-worked and indt 


\ paid ¢] isS—Veritable beasts of bur 


ft 
Lt 


encarrving, both menand WOTeCTI, 


] f fp) 
ids OF from 


ity 


two hundred and hitv to 


r hundred pounds, suspended from the 


rehead and resting upon the back. They 
e the exclusive marketers of Bogota, and 
their fruit and wares over difficult 


intain paths, often travelling a distance 


} , | 
one hundred miles All the heavier 
les of Commeree are brought upon 


eir shoulders from the river terminus at 
1 ada 
fhe enlisted men of the army are entire 


f 


composed of Indians from the states of 


‘ } . 
vaca, Cundinamarea, and Santander, 





i there are no better machine soldiers 
e world LA MANTILLA 


Perhaps the most interesting customs of 


ota are connected with the flestas on 





sts of the Chureh LCpon the latter sonisofave orldly character, with an 
S and on Sunday morning everybody aceon ilment DOV tiple MhNdOolAa, ¢ ( a 
“ tomass, where especially In San Car Castanet, and TPL EOOOLUP LDL \tn U 
one mas hear very wood sacred music Christmas-eve is held the mass of t Ocu 
ed bv a bit of in opera bouffe £ but thre } Sa del gallo sO Called Troms thie ) 
ernoons are universally devoted to re oO Its celebration during Lite lo ft 
ngand making visits, horseback rides strange effect produced by the above 4 
>the country, a bull-fight at Chapine struments, is added an imitation ¢« thie 
or Las Cruees, or a stroll along thie crowing OF the coe} ind the « ! no ¢ 
( Real to Las Nieves and San Diego birds Masquerade mts are Con ’ it 
aps one Of the military bands gives a this season, and not unfrequent the dan 
lic secular coneert of a high order of cers pass Trom a Strauss iit to early 
erit, and a favorite amusement of the mass, with merel i hurried change of 
dren is kite-flyine: but whatever the dress The 28th of December (dia 
ersion of the dav, Sunday hight is in mmocentes), commemorative of the killin 
: UDLy devoted to the opera or theatre of the children of Bethlehem, is, strane \ 
t balls enough, Characterized by the same prac 
| pon the visp ra preceding evening tices that distin vuish our Ist of \pril 
all their prominent fiestas the city is Upon All-souls’ Day the population 
‘ ) lhiantly illuminated The carnival, or flock to the cemetery, wher itinerant 
irdi Gras festival, receives comparative- friars and other poor priests find oecu 
little attention, but Christmas and pation, and are remunerated for chant 
Holy- Week are observed with all thi Ing a few ines over the rraves of thie 
imp and circumstance” of the Roman departed They may also be seen soli 
rch. A peculiar feature of the former citing alms from door to door, or in the 
s the burlesque by puppets of various local market, in the name of the Virgin, whose 
istoms and celebrities, and few escape image they present to be kissed Every 


; } i] ] ] } q 
heir harmless satire. In such mechanical religious order here, as in other parts of 
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! is s bees aly i 
. . 

( i OVel ( eLYP Horses, cari or then rst, DICKeE 

, J 

}) ( ed eC) ar mis, thre ethem ih ines, and shia ne GOwnd thre 
& 
} rm ) i ‘ 1) } ( wore but Kee og tlic side eS On } ; 
t } 7 + i 

fa) COPDS ere ho yin} l ready Or ! ce a A moments mo)dtres 
\ " ar mit? Oo} ee ePdoe The ea ill had not i Mishead thy 
] : , 
v thre iden of Germany, and days work vet, for the detail for the pic 
‘ ] : 
One o { MOS wieclel pro nees, re ets rode otf as we approached, to form 
I 


fertile Alte yuans \ ovelyvy coun ne of videttes away In our front alor 








ed t ‘ et rree) Valleys Thiet highway over which the enemy bisa 
t vce VS e) nding streams, smil retreated, and that ran at ae rly rig 
ind spa ! e sun. and dotted aneles vith Our present position 
I roup o red-roofed) farm-houses Tired, hot. and hungry, hands and face 
lf concealed in fruit- tilled) orchards. blackened by powder smoke and grim 
\ over in our front, along the richly with dirt, clothes and accoutrements co 
Oded 2 ! Ss, ran the white dusty ered with dust. but with not a button o 
ot} \ dine in and out among the — of place hot one heavy helmet shifted 
ees, and ¢ ered ith the lon columns off their streaming foreheads, not a stray 
oO eslo rea vrenemy, ther light of the heavy knapsaeks unbuekled o 
horse Green Hussars so called trom eased up with eves stra olit to the front 
i@ color of their dolmans hovering in heels towether, bodies erect and the alien 
ds on their flanks and rear, and stub- ment perfeet, our sturdy infantrymen 
Ornive contestin our advance Oe stood motionless where they had been 
times repo ‘ i ritl india reath ol ilted. as if on parade fresh from then 
e smoke curling up ind floating a mo barracks Although on their feet sine 
‘ 1 eleat ir, as OUP SKIPIDISTLCPS Carly morning marching and skirnmishit c 
tact ith their Cavalry ind all dav long although foot-sore and hia 
oceasional surly boom of a field-piece faint with hunger—for thev liad not liad 
1 horse-art ( hired parting shot a chance to eat sinee their breakfast Thie 
eolumn WV disappearing ir thre iron German discipline held its stern s\ 
licated the direetion of our. over officers and men alike. and ever 
‘ n the vall S behind us movement and every detail of a move 
( tk Ss of some mient every necessary change bn)ohae 
I dim itive village manual OF arms, was executed througho 
) had been the ob l the mechanical precision OF a tire 
\ (rt eS e eould less machine As the order to stack arn 
( } | ditfere ) ice s Was Given, the preces Came Lowe ther w I 
\ {ins ddark squares out elashing, their butts falling with 
| re thev were tal d thud to the ground, the leathen 
) ( < S preparatory to go brass-bound, spear - pointed Pickelhau 
) ( thre { bey were lifted off, placed under the 
. nto t ifternoon whet tacks, each mans helmet Iyy the butt of 
) ‘ | ist straggling his rifle, and replacec the soft, vizoi 
( ss ad Va shied be asthe less ly] ie jTorage Caps he har-covere 
rhiishers ere called in and knapsacks Wert unsluneg and placed I t 
el) ect e commands ma oul correctly aligned rows in rear of the Libive 
t ( road On Ci \V ¢ had Ot Stacks overcoats Were unrolled and put 
Ww formed in elose col on, the heavy ehrtridge-boxes, swinging i 
CoO ( on a ievel field nea on ther pipe claved leather belts. wer 
\ | n of our own eavalry and buekled around the waists, and the ear 
‘ tiiiery ere already teens and haversacks slung over | 
. Thi ms were 1n shoulders, Tor when ain- the idvancee 
ral { ormed a sombre formidable @uards, soldiers, even when preparing Tol 
re ‘ LASSI VE it light wheels rest. lie down in liarness, and if awakened 
mad car ves covered with dust, and their by the eall to arms. are ready at once 
threatening muzzles blue wit the pow acing to the right. and breaking as one . 2 
ge 








\ NIGHT WITH THE GERMANS 61 




















oO thre eadeneced step thre 
talion marehed to a position 
meoside of their arms, each 
mpanv iba line h its o nh 
es the ranks were roken R 
preparations for there me i} 
for passing the night were 
nediately begun some were 
iiled to @o in search of water 
the various squads their tin 
) <ettles, habitually carried strapped fastened to stakes a) ©) ntot or 
ietopofthe knapsack, hanging onther and fo i circle ib openin ) { 
vere falling in ov marching off over for the ingress and ¢ ess of 
: \djacent fitlds: others were unload- around the fire, the soldiers sleeping with 
tL huge wagon pile of stra that had then ea . re nad thie 
e up meanwhile, from the rear, the feet to iva t f] es The eel S 
liers ecarrvinge it awav in great arm ealled a ks anglice, tire ( 
‘ s to make their beds: some were cut and forms a 1 ad comito rie 
ood or digging the eireular trench sleeplnig-p ( is the Cre mstances 
round the places vnere the bivouac per 
s were to be made, thus preventing \ 1oOul no no longer confines 
Straw on which tl men ile Dele the stri . it ( ey t ( 
ted by the flames: while others again spirit of order sé ed to rr 
ere busily engaged in plaiting the same nel I could hear them « tting and 
iterial into great screens to protect the G re Ove ! sks t ‘ 


pers from the wind. These screens are lued Inanner, and with a stolid attent 
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AKI ‘ T ~ A QUIET GAME 
to thre yor hil id There Was no loud 
SIN@in md whistling, no dancing the 
eaneatl 


no shouting and gesticulating, 
| vas thoroughly and quick 
w-encireled ** Feuer 
the 


ap 


vy done and the stra 


noe’ pose as if by all about 


MaLiIe 
No more 


propr ate spot eould have We 1] le en chose lh 


quiet fields pieturesque or 


ora bivouae than the little dell in which 
e were encamped There was not a 
louse or strueture of any kind in sight, 
tor we i ra littie green basin among 
the hi s. surrounded by the q et woods, 
the ravs ¢ Tternoon sun streaming 
throuct! t eal openings among the 
trees nab Ganerge Th Ssparkiine points of 
on the burnished metal of the piles 

of arms Th eaterer of thie mess had been 
ina enoug to procure a good din 

ner for us. Whieh had been diseussed in 
e mess t t. pitched under ie Shade of 
Lrees O the edge of the hela Vilh ap 
etites shar} ed by e hard mareh and 
if ! r¢ r meal had been 
) ) s Om the distant rear: 

‘ r lounge mm the soft 

S id SIppiMNn our ifter-din 

ner « yy ( although destitute o 
sweets ne. and drank out of all kinds of 
ri no Vess rom the tin mug of the 
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soldic i oO 


private 
the 


fee-cup, Was as aro 


regulation cof 

matic and soothing 
as if fresh from Mocha itself 

As the sun sank in the west 

casting gigantic shadows of the 

the 

our 


figures ot 
oft 


bivouae quieted 


moving 
like surface 
life the 


down, and the men, some of 


men on 


the 


lawn resting 


place, the of 
them, then 
duties ended, and overcome by fatigue 


were slee ping any where on the ground 


others were chatting together in little 
groups, or polishing and cleaning the 
brasses of their accoutrements and the 


barrels of their guns; some strolled about 
behind 


them or thrust in their belts, or stood idly 


aimlessly, their hands clasped 
smoking their great porcelain pipes, and 
watching a game of ecards, or listening to 
the 
non-commissioned officer. 
the 


German ballad, sune in subdued and low 


maxims of some burly, bewhiskered 
Now and then 
notes of some soldier sone or sweet 
tones, floated in thestill, calm air, mingling 
with the restless pawing of the horses and 
the evening hymns of the birds in the ad 
qacent forest Onee a stag with a doe or 
two appeared on the edge of the woods 
and gazed with wondering, frightened eves 
at the unwonted sight, and then bounding 
back agwain, vanished into the thickets 

The detailed to 


advanced posts and to relieve the eavalry 


company occupy the 


and 


videttes was now formed under arms, 
silently took up its march toward the po 


sition assigned to it This detachment was 
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meced Trot our OW 

tial Pike) 

) } Vil yerl y 

! | ! ‘ na Tur 1 

‘ ! 1! ! Tlie ( Dern 

ra i ry) i { 

( adi ! \l 

‘ | eve hiv bee 

| ’ \ ’ it a 
| . oF ee 

hic bee 

( ! iit 

} ! >a I} ( | 

i is proposed 

rt ‘ il evel tL prom 
t tal ro adesive to Lire 

ol thi pric ( line | 

! e 4 (hiit Vinidin 
Loria Not oa 

Or ht Lhe mena ve mareh 
ed.a L Care is taken lo keep on the low 
rou i i¢ the shelter of the trees 
itil e rea ied a little hollow vhere a 
‘ tres inal thich hedee, that rah alone 
nn) tbandoned or unused @rounds or 
ne preset itits top, would hide what 
rev yd from the prying eves of 
OMe prowling hussar or vigilant scouting 
party of the enemy Here the post was 
ib hed, and the Heutenant who was to 
1 a irve Of the fore Post started at once 
com nand to a pomt about a quar 
I ) MN ther in advance, where 
l Lixe ( placed his men in a sheltered 
nook, and proceeded to relieve the eaval 
rvinen W. vere now on the turnpike 
already mentioned, and soon established 
4 munication it the rest of the line 
ol advanced p ‘ on ourright and left 
Nothin Ol the enem is visible, and 
evervt| ibout was as silent as if thou 
ids OF Mm Lh hundreds of horses were 
! i in all the country round.” The 
( ive mv the last warm flush in the 
ens dip Ubi vest, was one, and the 

. ) ao on the peaceful land 
) QvEEL LTD LDL ouded SKY There was 
| " ret ind the tall poplars that 
rdered the highway, stretching @rayv in 

) ne lost in the gathering shad 

o ithy moved their feathery tops 
i tint voices of the night were heard, 
und i is fragrant with the perfume 
of ¢ event ind cool and moist with 
1 Yr dew Silently the sen 
tries stood und he poplar- trees, their 
atehful eves and ready ears strained to 
eateh the slightest movement or hear the 
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isprerous sound tn therm front Ri 


post lirst established | 


found that, with trae soldiers’ readines 


the amen had made themselves as comfort 
adDIC Us possible had improvised a Wiha 
eceen and fireering from a lot of braneh 


( and brush they bisa ruthie red, and bisac 
constructed a most cozy and rn Littl 
hut—ift hutastrueture barely four teett 
a ide and about six or seven feet lon 
could be designated — for the accommoda 
tion of the two offieers in char The 
rt \ PUiP dada brightly, and they were 
Ul hopeful of spending a quiet night, un 
disturbed by those retched Crreen Eu 
il Who had SO pel tently bothered the 
dettes up to stunset IL bade them: good 
night, and started baek over the fields te 
reqoun my friends at the bivotiv \ i 
easily found, for, after si line Lie Little 
hills that formed the sides of the hollow 
lL could see thre vlare of the fine that liad 


meanwhile been lierlite d 
Away thiek 


ering light betokened the presence of the 


off on the horizon a yellow 


Vien body of our corpsy Whence as | stood 
fora moment alone in the darkness enjoy 
Ing the weird strangeness of the scene, there 
borne on the evening wind over the 

fields thre 
plaintive sound of the fifes and muftled 


Came 


distant faintly yet distinetly, 
rolling of the drums, rising and falling in 
snd. sweet 
last 


‘das Loeken,” or 


one strange note, and then dy 


assembly 


long-drawh Ww 
call 
and was followed, after a moment's pause 
the 


Tri llowed 


We AWAV Th a 
for 


Was 


by erash of the regimental band 
the distances 


* Zapte hn 


and | knew the hou 


and softened by 


playing the martial German 


streich the tattoo 
ol rest hy id come 


Tlurry 


ouac Just as 


forward, | reached our biv 
thre 


evening praver, although no tattoo 


ne 
troop Was falling in for 
the 
had been beaten there, we be ing too near 


the enemy, and the music might have be 


traved our whereabouts. Quietly our lit 


tle foree moved up in front of the fires 
the guard standing to theirarms. °° Halt 
Richt, euch!” and they stood there mo 


tionless in one solid dark block, relieved 
strong against the bright light of the fires 
and columns of smoke and sparks rising 
‘ight upward to the black hea 


Out of 


almost sti 


Venus the darkness came a short 


vord of command, ‘Caps off for prayer! 


and in solemn silence, With uneovered 


heads, the rough soldiers rendered thanks 


to the Almighty for His mercies 
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THE FIRE-GUARI 


Lighted candles st ick in bottles or fast isked about the ind bevond the en ( 
d Lo routs - tre l DIOCKS of ood a) th a hem Cot ! ! ! ‘ 
"¢ leamiut 1} my the plain pune desc dian had ¢ hic t 
a Ot tle Hprovised table under tlre I) trie ere 1 | id beer 1 
tent yhen, the men having been ais tire ind about Par ere | re 
sed, the officers sat down for an hour's ded ibout the Fret el ( 
itand smoke before tur nem, and al that then ibits hie ! it 
' ugh our seats varied in shape and size the ' ) een » S 
hn awimess chest toa folding camp-ehar thie itfern ‘ i t! a 
the table appomtments vere of thie i e¢ ( nes and ft " ) 
uplest deseription, it would have been men of reares inh hiat i 
{ Hicult to have found a merrier or more the youngsters of the mess ¢nvious of t 
nfortable set of men than that of eh Clders, a mstotake pat Ome ¢ 
ittle party was composed \ hand { then lo} ( 
ne, soldierly lot of gentlemen, thes Phere » boas r no « 
(rerman otlieers treating one Vilth thie ‘ i ii ec 
eedom of the camp. but with the ell hit i 0 rice ovel ‘ ( ‘ 
ed eourtesyv of their class. and fu of t O campaien thre e of p as 
er hospitality to the stranger from fat n been met th im histor 
America Many were the questions So the evening wore awa | in 
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miayo ‘ r commandant tenant was stand ne bv the fire in an at 
) is ra OV Nt wad ( titude of eager attention. his ereatl-coa 
4 ! forethought thrown back and ready to be east isl¢ 
e otflicers ) lab a Vile themurmurot voiwesthat arose fror 
rd eutenant found that a rbout the otter res showed that the mie 
) i | epared tor there too ere aroused puddently there 
) ( eg eC Q a I s another aroppinge series ol report 
ed our o coats, a rub followed in rapid succession by two on) 
| s r Oollen three vollevs of musketry, and the ery J 
( ilise i pillo ( ims! rang out in the night fh an in 
th roaring Tire stant everything Was Th motion, as ti 
i { rit, mv com men rusned at tie Lop of ther speed lk 
’ ) “ ‘ } ‘ i of dreams trie piles of arms But there was no con 
ite » the sleeping fusion Every man knew his place, thi 
! i thes theure of the hre-guard ranks were formed as if Iyy MAGIC, thre 
( 0 i oft ood poring over a stacks Were broken, and the luman ma 
) eht of the thames, and chine stood the re in its completeness ready 
OCCASLO rising to replen shi the fire to move and to act at the command of it 
on e ood at lis) sid My Inaster The cavalry, as I could see by 
‘ ) i other sid Vas a vreat the fitful glare of the tires, were standing 
( ~( Oshored Tike a& LTroopel D\ theirlorses \ squad mountedand rode 
) ede iptome for warmth off in the darkness, thi ins of the horse 
( ) ) Never aw ikenInaY Datters were linbered up and the drive 
1 siighitest movement to es and ounners stood at their posts \oain ; 
‘ from his too ellos companionship tiie spiteful rattle of small-arms was heard 
) ould grunt and edge and flashes of fire sparkled in the distance 
paca Close to me hen at last I ike fire-flies 
despair, and philosophically xv But our vest, although thus rudely bro 
othe i ib] Grradu ken, Was not to be further disturbed that 
i Nn eve ‘ sed the man bv the fin 


re night, for the fi 


1] 


e ih our Tront 
diminished and moved 
s it one 


lee »- man with to our right, where Tor a Tew 


cot at Are there two 


moments it 

i comlortable, sooth increased again rapidly until quite a sharp 

ol iriv sleep, AMG soon all Was ehneagement seemed to be in progress al 

ol oO the outposts, over a mile or so from us 

\\ { i | it An | tL bao walt This too died away Ih a Short time \ 

of July, and have my messenger trom, our front reported every 

the celebration of the day thine quiet again in all directions, and 

ane of the early tire the sleepy soldiers once more sought then 

( ‘a ! His dist bed my resting places to snateh a tew moments 
{ { t tha t ist bit 


now well on into the 


away from us ove 


vee Sha DOUPS 
eo ) reme on bade pe nel Kor the life of me T eould not sle pan 
‘ P ' open 1 ePYVES Pop! more. so | rested quiet vonmy back, watel 
Op! Thosea » fire-crack ing the waning fire and the reeumber 
‘ ! t Harr Brown 10 Is Shal forms of the soldi rs in the rine Strong 
d speaking to mein heavily framed young peasants, most of 
i (1 ae meV hones friend them, though here and there the more 1 
yas tell rie fiat thre fined features of some ** Freiwillies 1 
ir tha Hoos volunteer from the better elasses ot soe 
( trious tellows on the ety vere distinguishable, in spite of 1 ‘ 
( t peace Liv dis privates coarse uniform Now and aga 
( tiie Ve earned one of the men stirred or muttered some 
! As [ sm oO > mv feet thing in his slee p, while two or three, who 
moti ne, Tse ( lL VISINYG lilxe mvself were unable to ag iin clos 
Liie IZ dazed ou theireves, sat or stood before the tire. smok 
i rt eloom, or rubbing the sleep from ing and talking in under-tones 
th eves, as thev awaited the expected With the first rOS\ blushes of the dawn 
signal to rush to the posts. The lieu- the 


men began to rise, and before the sun 


more repose before the dawn, for it was 


gradually 
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Ss lairiv over the horizon 4 
istir With preparations 
eakfast of rve bread and 
ue Can p toilet Vas agquic 
own ease by cold iter po 
id and face from a bueket 
a hia ng hast aru ‘ 

re soon on the mareh to re 
t \s e moved essay 
OUP CA til idl mice, Wl 
riate bivouaestheintants 

C Mass and b e Oc’ 

it rose from the different 
that the eneral comma 


Von Blumenthal himsel 
norning rounds Our 
rawh up in a fe d as the 


accompanied by a mi 


staff and a few orderlies, rode 





LL pace 
or the ent 
cotter 
made 
read over ti 
ithe ren 
! l SOLE 
ur cottee 
jOln the mW 
the eo " 
\ dart 
sion ( 
matta IS 
hnaing’,s l 
Vas Dak 
batta Laott 
Pilth OIG & 
vlest Loe 
and 


up, 
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HuUnerous Springs 


or h Ss home and 
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ears the conflict had been waged—a han i 
Pui of Hite men agaist twenty tho 
sand os we Creeks, Choctaws, Chere 

er mad ¢ IkKASAWS, the bravest, me 

i) eoand most blood-thirsty of allt 
hia e tribes east of the M SSISSI Pp 
nothing had saved the hite settle 1 
to extermmation, and Southwestern ¢ 

iZatiOn Prom utter extinction ex ce pot thie 
rude forts, and the sleepless vietlane 
remarkable q talities of that greatest of I 
( n fichters. John wevV lei When sS« 

is hhith Sti ne distance, the home « 

Hite Wah Was ile t. thou 
moved with the celerity of the wind 

is hol altowe ther ubiquitous, and ler 
Lhi etliers souctht additional sec iVity 
a stout barrack of logs erected in the heart 
of every settlement The fort whieh the 
two horsemen whom | have nentloned 
erected on the summit of the ridge ove) 
looking the Holston was a type of all tl 
were built bevond the Alleghanies, and 
therefore merits a somewhat particular 
description 

It covered a triangular prece of ground 
of about half an acre At each corner was 
a cabin of hewn logs a foot or more 
square, the ends morticed, and the logs tit 
ted closely one upon the other, sO as lo 
form a wall impenetrable to bullets. Two 
of these cabins were of two stories. the up 
perstory projecting about two feet beyond 
the lower, and pierced With port holes 
from which the settler could see and repel 
a enemy should he approach near enougt! 
to seale the stoekade or set fire to the 
buildings The stockade filled the lhiter 
vVetming spaces between the cabins, and was 
of timbera foot square and eight feet long 
mibedded tirmly in the ground, the upper 
ends sharpened, and the whole set so clos 
ly together as to be impervious to small 
arms A wide gate, hung on stout woode) 
hinces and secured by Heavy hiekory bars 
Ope ned toward the little stream, and from 
ita path led down to one of the many 


springs along its border 
Though of rude construction, and not t 

very Imposing in appearance, the fort was . 

altogether impregnable to any attaek from 


such desultory warriors as the Indians 


" . : 
unless they should come upon it in over 5 
: . 4 
Whelming n imbers, or by a recuiar sieve ] 
1 ? S 

starve out the warrison In such a rude 


barrack John Sevier, with only forty men 


and a meagre supply of ammunition, 
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}at bav tor twenty davs ( i An - 
ilsed th considerable loss, a Torce o ina ore > S Ol slestea 
idred savawes, ted by Oconostota Pay heve ( ! ‘ It . 
3 reat archimagus and most renowned they have b ritle e thea 
i 
; 
' 
JOHN SI 
eftain of the Cherokees! And this he a million and a half of peopl Ever 
ithout the loss of a single man hoV ifter Lie lapse Of heal icent 
But attack and not defense was Sevier's ved Hh Speak Tis rare ? 
) orite mode of warfare An open forest erence nd vo or ¢ are ste) itl 
; d enough davlight to take good aim ondering delight tot thrilling story ¢ 
ere all he asked for his unerring Deck His 11 In Many a rude hut and ma . 
I rd rifles: and woe to the Indian town on stately mansion beyond the Alleghan 
; hich he swooped down, firing its wig I \ aiv rene er how the venerable 
ims, and blasting vith his hvhtning torial of Tennessee,* the ute Dh Rat 
reath the very stalks in the corn fields! sey. bedridd 11 raculties . z 
It was thus that with onlv a handful of inder thie ght oF eighty-eight ve 
riflemen he struck terror into the hearts heard the mention of his 1 ( 
or t venty thousand savages, and enecireled , 1G WR kK 
j is With a girdie of fire the infant settle / i 
¢ 


ments along the Holston and Watauga it icts t 





a 
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‘ ~ ‘ ( if too finpisnth thie fitting out of the expedition 
‘ isice fit is But Oot aman among them had a dollar 
eve brightened Tlie ud ¢ Ypended a L therm readv means 

nd fa ne | ntaking up their lands, or in paving taxe 
el 7) \ tothe ¢ trv-taket Le John Adan i 

. ( t tiie Oonie ho had ab monev in ( 

‘ rest. most he territon ind the plans OF Se C7 vel 
oted \merl IKeLV LO be retarded 11 not altovether ru 

1 t en | is trated, for the lack of the wherewith 

S e attended buy horses and equipments for his soldiers 
re ¢ 1 Was tak Krom the distance of a hundred Vears we 
Ki s Mountain can look baek, and, seeing all the cireun 
ivor of Ame stunees, mav realize that this was the tum 

i e rear-g ard of Ing point ol the Revolution, and that the 
thout him, or some fateof the nation, h tmianly speaking hung 
n, the coloniescould on Sevier’s securing possession of a paltr 
off the savages, or amount of Jeeal currency. It mav be 


questioned if Sevier saw the magnitude « 


the issue atstake: but whether he saw it o1 


it not, itis certain that he suewested to Adair 





gy woul tive ort 
( o Revolutionary vet that he should loan him whatever funds 
e and James Conner of the State were in his possession And 
! North Carolina vho the following, as recorded by tradition 
‘ iid the foundation of is Adair’s answer 
if Tennesse Kelling *Colonel Sevier, L have no right to 
Darrad mid clearing make any such disposition OF this money 
\ ps to prevent ther be lt belongs to the impoverished Tre isu ‘ 
ices Torsavaveassallants, North Carolina But if the country is 
‘ ied land in corn, and overrun by the British, liberty is) gone 
them tam es They Let the MONEY FO LOO Take it If 1>\ 
em the same vear, and, use the enemy is driven from the countrys 
‘ inother Revolutionary lean trust that country to just Ivana vil 
rabode inthe fort, and  dieate iy conduct Take it. 
t settiement this re Sevier took it, and the result was King 
‘ yn Mountain 
Ul eart of the primitive Years afterward, in examining some 
the ed is of the papers of Sevier’s that had been found in 
SCription Pounded corn the attic of a deserted house in Knoxville 
yread, ther onl meat the Dr Ramsey came upon the following r¢ 
OW DD heir rifles They ceipt, which shows that Sevier re paid this 
‘ ( men made Mh) eV to North Carolina. the very State 
‘ id scarce for whose defense—vea, salvation—it had 
( er-skin lege@ings ween expended 
; rt € adorig mes But Rec'd Jan’y 3ist, 1722, of Mr. John Adain 
¢ rea ¢ mi Entry-taker in the county of Sullivan, twelve 
Pap ( a ana thousandseven hundred and thirt five dollars 
( ¢ > el. ane vii ! sp ied to his credit on the Treasut 
we wes uve or loan < 
re haa () Per ROBERT LANIER, Treas 
Nay ee a Re } 12,735 Dollars. Salisbury Dist 
mr) 4 a rict O1 Another settler’ who built his cabin 
few miles distant from the fort at Knoy 
s reeru a t \ ( vas James Cosby. an old) Indiat 
Lipp fighter, and one of the most trusted of S 
Ite ! AlIng ss viers lieutenants Heit was who about 
qu Oo from this time headed the little expedition 
ona ancl hie vhich invaded North Carolina and res 
rh TIS Dae ibors,on cued Sevier, when he was under the ban of 
) sib money enoug! outlawry and being tried for his life by 
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erv State he had so lately saved from 
truection 
such excitement Ss never hownh be 
nad thie Alle rhan sas en it is nosed 
vad hn the e@ariv mornin that No 
1 Jack had been kidnapped ovel 
f placed in Oo and between dat 
Ladavirght spit ted o er the mountams 


+ 


orities of North Carol i To quote 


somewhat high-flown language of a 
wument of the period, ‘* Had the destroy 
mcel passed through the land, and de 
rvved the first-born in every dwelln 
reehHngs of the hardy frontiersmen 
uuld not have been more aroused had 
e chiefs and warriors of the whole Chet 
nation fallen upon and butchered the 
enseless settier thes i of reta i 
d revenge would not have been more 
eeply awakened In therr bOsSOMmS 
Sevier was the idol of the frontier peo 
le His eaptivating manners, Generous 


TIME 


Bn witht priate 


dit 
‘ ) 
evori 
! 
{ 
) re 
t i 
f 
oO 
it i 











————S—S _ 


’ er stat and 
it stl t miosit that 
«| evil Iv have tollowed But il 

d more moderate counsels pre 
nd these counsels came from James 

f Kno With three others 

\Miajon | Vitll ind wJames md .John Se vICr, 
1 »> SOD a) ! cr¢ eral Ho when 
VS ( en and seventeet had foucht 


s side at King’s Mountain—Cosby 


POPOS to vo to the rescue—to etfeet by 
ratagem it would be lmpolitie and 
HAaZAVAOUS ’ mide. ike DY Opel forer 
I'| ent, thre ir men, mounted on 
fieet horses, and leading a bav mare of Se 
rs ( s noted as the swiftest 
footed animal im the territory The trial 
Was In progress at Moreanton, and many 
thousands had come together to witness 
it was deemed bv Tar the most impor 
tant politicaleventt it had occurred since 
the proclamation of peace vith Great Brit 
I ri og court-house could not 
tain i crowd, and the court sat with 
1 GQOOrS d windows, muel. thie larger 
oO it Ol Dene ithered outside 
ie COU ra 
rhe veseuers halted on the outskirts of 
Morganton, and concealing their horses in 
Cumpo | rush, left them there, all 
ic 1 ) ed, In chara of the 
o Sevic Then Cosby and Evans 
disvuised as countrymen, entered the town 
ich) er lou ne ong on foot, the lat 
mare of his old com 
raneaden When they arrived at the court 
OLUSE K s dismounted, and Throwing 
t ) ~ over the neek of the ani 
il, Sto erdivectly before the open 
door, and in plain view from the interior 
of t yuildin Mien Cosby entered the 
COU ) iid elbow his way up the 
‘ mwded aisle, halted direct! in front of 
he yud s ben madoniv a tew feet from 
here hh veloved leader sat encompassed 
by the court officials, but as ** cool and un 
daunted s wen Charging the hosts of 
W yvuea « Lookout Mountain soon 
Cosbv « ivht lis eve, and by a significant 
c ( eted his attention to his favor 
se Lich stood Hnpatientiv pawing 
the gro e® doo u\ With one 
rian ( of Sevier took in the 
la seerng that he was inderstood 
Cfosbv pressed nearer to the beneh and ih 
the quiek, energvelic Lone Which Was pec ul 


to him, said tothe judgwe, ** Are vou not 


bout done with that man 


The question, and the tone and manner 
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of the speaker, drew all eves upon him 
as Cosb 


amazement. Forafew moments 


had intended—all was confusion Taking 
instant advantage of this, Sevier spra 


from among the officers, and the crows 


ht and left, with tw 


parting to the rig 
bounds he was upon the back of his hors: 
and in two hours far away among the 
mountains. Hewas followed by the cheers 
of the crowd, and by a posse of State offi 
cials, Who rode as if the fate of North Caro 
lina hung upon the capture of the fugitive 
But they could not outstrip the wind ; the 
mare did that, and she scarcely slackened 
her pace till she had borne her brave ride. 
in safety to lis home on the Nolichucky 
As tidings of Sevier's escape flew from 
hamlet to hamlet, the whole territory broke 
out into a blaze of bonfires and illumina 
tions, and soon the people eleeted him 
branded rebel and outlaw as he was—to 
the Senate of North Carolina, and within 
atwelvemonth Washington gave him the 


rank of General, and supreme military 


command of the district now comprised 1h 
East Tennessee. 
verdict 


This was thie which the people 


and the President rendered to the indict 
ments for high treason brought against 
John Sevier by the State of North Caro 
lina 

These brief aneedotes illustrate the kind 
of men who were amone the first settlers 
Holston 
eood and true, and Tamieht fill this article 


if I did IT should 


subject, which is 


upon the Others were there as 
with their exploits; but 
away from my 
in the Olden Time,” 


men and women who made it the first cap 


Stray 

Knoxville and the 
ital of a great Commonwealth. 

Knoxville hada gradual growth: it did 
not, like some Western towns, blossom out 
Ina single day in all the glory of painted 
weather-boarding. 


more regular and moderate stages. 


Its progress Was by 
First 
rude cabin of hewn logs with 


1 


came th 


puncheon floor and unglazed windows: 
then. at 


went up a frame dwelling. 


the end of a half-decade, there 
This was the 
Governors house, and it stood alone in 
its clory for another half-deeade ; but 
soon after 1796, when commenced the long 


reign of John Sevier—which brought to 


the entire frontier peace, security, and 


abounding prosperity—the whole town de 
veloped mito clap boards, and before long 
arrayed itself in dingy bricks and mortar 
Dwellings and public buildings rapidly 
went up that were remarkable for an in 
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Ss rude ca } is ll tis dav the horn thie eaArts « ( ‘ e ( p f 
$ 
i. Ot thie POs intl htla cit ens O I lis ©) earrv ( na 
\ ( He is a God-fearing@ man hit othe set nents a Hlolste 
i rg fan ve and he planned to thie passed b e tow ‘ d 
be o-storied dwe he Vith room her ¢ ( He ssii¢ is t 
ree enough for lus numerous pro sp ( for a more refines ‘ ‘ 
But hen the Loos ere pom the ( stern mut She ¢ CO} ‘ 
and the strueture had risen lot ‘ did rt } 
t distance ibove thre rst ston ( ( es ofl stato In remen © « 
to the Trends ho were uding 1 its I Ss and of er mnt ( ' 
lo Whi s ould / Have i LTOUSE ye ! ‘ tered ©) } ( 
ch better than my neighbors And, shi o Vial thie 
es, Shall I not be tempting Providence her imme on the map « enime 
| uld such a tower of Babel as this Lo M ( mad a ¢ | (; 
| if e carry t in & I ill econd RB 1 " ile OU l = De ‘ 
So the cabin rose no hile ul house fe e Governor's o ? : 
S ud th is l has reamed oO 1 s lié ae oo Be i nial a) i l ~ 
except that a descend nt ot the patri Dla a nd erectec fon ( ¢ 
Ss humbte ) spirit 1 ih his pro « a «¢ nodLo mar | 
rr vears ago covered Shaked ug located oO ne Lye ( oO) 
tha coat ot oug eather-board Lhe. ( wat ) t is re 
a dwe ne as could bye \ , 
| 1790 North Caro i LOO off e) eSL ¢ the sé rorean’e 
ylesome otfspri O a ceded to Ou ( ( d 1) ray } 
ed States her broad domain west of pane mid The louse Sur) ‘ 
\lle@hanes | Ss Congress at once pt garden hic { ‘ { 
‘ 
ed nto thre rer tory south est oO ( ) Ole S a) ed ¢ 
river Ohio.” and Washington appoint hog court-house 1 log ' ind a se ‘ 
s its Governor William Blount. of two of low dwe hnes, whiel t ) 
t Carolina and as its miuitarv com DAarracK Previous rie rie CO { 
dant John Sevier, the Nolichueky the eapita! of the vast territe O 
oft the border Blow thad been one Grove) »? sount held don i 
e Tramers o ie Constitution, and of ich tave sinee been carve , , 
i personal friend of Washington oO | irgest States of t 3 | 
1 iS a mah of character and position | old ho ( ie G ‘ 
of the old-time Carolina gentry, and freelv, and even ele ntlyv, a auispe a 
{ ! s accomplished lady Lhe venerated tlie " i hOSD i <0) ' } 

' eloved Marv Grainger—soon infused olde time to tl ‘ ) d ‘ d 
to the Territorial society a decree of cul Carolina gentlema Le ‘ mid re ) 
and refinement that is not often found tions ere Tred tan then ! Ol 
one a back yvoods people He at tirst Olte crowded tl strangers, ¢ . 

) le Lis eapital it W itauga Ola elds ( rol ) eSS. Dp reo Op. 
e had been pianted, t el years be Osit } oO ( ‘ 
( thie verm oF Southweste ( i . " ) iS. of? CESS 
mut he soon removed to Kno ( ; ) ind ot , 
e hearer the restless Cherokees Lhost ( ( Col 
irderous raids Were CiIVIhng constant Sno ( ‘ Dey ‘ o ‘ 4 ‘ 
ible to the dwellers upon the borden ) s forces to dra \ ‘ 
Here at l lived in a plain Og md elegancies from ( 
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yr however. whoever he \ rie ( i 1 I Va i O! U LOOK 
( na or rea ire ol ! oO ! l es 
( ind none eve ent a N ¢ st ( iso In 
+ ’ ] a) 1 ‘ I 1 t 
4 | - 
i ( Corel ( t bhey 
( i I i t ( ] een 
T ‘ ( ‘ ( ! t ‘ ‘ Te 
) ) ! Ol mu iter ) a) if ( } ) \\ H at ( ey 
) the 01a mansion ilit ! ) if i s I l l ale ( St 
S nd the. ( it OF pall OO} { out Sa a t } ri¢ 
SCA ary ey ! rr i 0 er al Ae | i Ve i\ 
i \ Dail Nh) PO I « ) ) \ , ! 4 
) i eannon ¢ the fort ann eed thie the su ‘ O SINK ‘ tiv l ~ 
e® on Lhe 1) l oO ( peptenibe. 1 ‘ 1 man l Live on out 
a) mati ‘ orse covert Uhh Calis re i I Le? ils Ne vet 
rc oO ste fY »the quiett OF thie 1 \V | aor t ean 
| { ! t i ( ! O 1 ( oO savage lie eteral 
! rv man to the bat CK n fo [On I} y { vk 
? | to the for ¢ t the Ine 2 true ( rusu La 
gy hoe-cake Ul ( ) re the re their move an hig the hye 
| » me lL repel so ove helmuing ( ( ae LLloO ri f But 
ce of the ent G Blo ' nst a 
ee ul S ‘ ' 1 thie i 
pul l Ot t s hore ret We ¢ ale hs ( put 
( < ) ole? » his ( eal { 1 of 
l Lal l ) ilie Jal S I re is I ake COU ! if ils 
( piol ( raman 1 ( 
| } it n SOLU LE { s \ i ( l ( roziel 
( l a | iit is lt { iii ( I { 5 « etl ( 
c a vu Of ammut 1 rn tol ree ¢ ! i ( eee 
( und : ep . sti ( \ 1 ) { 
nalwans Hazara l 1cK O} l 0 } ) j ( I ! I 
i No ( i¢ \ pet on til I a CO l ib 
t more than twent LLie uN } H] ) thre 
Lt sel ae tiie port ) ne eve co ‘ ‘ " é 
l even the women ane ane ( ! ! I i Sapat 
put at work moulding bullets and an IS ay e Indians 
ne muske The ome d ch W he id ( e savage { 
‘ ive to load the men are to fir n sho nus of the most 1 te 
| thus the effective force of t earrison  ¢ ( ! that 
¢ w]8emMmented tl 1) re Ther S f O 2) eal nN to t ( 
ho isle hol iu l a ork To! ( ill 1d Fao ! 1 ¢ emmy 
e fascwell sarki nows that out til roy ote the 
{ ; t . | . ] 
e ue 1ds upon It oO) e savages ure ( ( S dis arce, evel ! hall 
ler sex nora if the Tort 1s taken, it make S Way aS quICKIV as e can to the 
| be an indiscriminate massacre fort, which, if the Indians 
So the hours wear away—one hour, two on \ 
VoL. LX XI.—No. 421.—6 
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But ought that the aden attack 
in tl 0 throw the enemy to 
contrus ( ( pect a Ol 
a { l i et satet a! 
} ( a) mioOle ed 
| LZ | ) these brave 
Tri¢ i | LO t t y! Al] li} I 
or ed re ne on ell 
mus ) c ell broke thie 
( ( ( \ a the morn 
it " e) rseman «a unecing 
hat hi | t Cie rm l Core | 
had turne d S rd Phey 
vere ther retre » the Tellico 
\ » 
ind Ck el) els i VO LDuCK 
Jeu i erokees Chis 
the savage ni ind hence their sudden 
f] I Lo the ‘ ijn Tast) SSCs 
And 2 11) t t iv, the Goy 
erno is I ( a eu SUpPPpost 
Lhe Oo 0 t« ited !) tor a soc | 
ra ering ‘ agocument ho perore mne 
Show { ow ! Va there on he Poth 
of October, 179 nd doubtless the hol 
t n turned out to gree ind welcome 
n: for tl mer terror OL iis name had 
but lately sa i them from massacre, and 
! he had returned Om a Campaign 


victory While, as we imagine, the 


towns-people are crowding about him, we 


will glance for a moment at his pe rsonal 
upp Lace 

He is no »man of about forty-nine, 
somewhat above the medium stature and 
with a slight but well-knit and sinewy 
figure. He wears the ordinary hunting 
shirt of the frontiersman, with a pair of 
heavy epaulets upon his shoulders His 
face is closely shaven, but his light hair 


hangs loosely half-way down his neck, and 
well sets ol s finely cut, handsome fea 


tures But his eye is that about him 


which first attracts attention. It is mirth 


and mild, vet 


ful, vet commanding, bli 

stern and piercing—a living flame which, 
stirred iS 1b GOUDLLESS now. by friend] 

rreetina’s, actually danees with rood h 1 
mor and kindliness [It glitters from by 

neath an arching eye brow and a peculiat 
i\ e and lofty forehead, which, witha 


prominent nose ive dignity to his face, 
despite the uncommon ease, geniality, and 
vivacity of his manner. He would attract 
attention 1 anv assemblage: but one 
would be a wonderful reader of human 
characte) » aetect mm this buovant and 
free-hearted but cultured and well bred 
gentleman the most renowned of Indian 


hters; the hero of thirty-five battles, 


‘very one of which has been a vietorv: the 


aa nig leader vh sé sword Nas eve 
Hashed where the fight was hottest. and 
hose electric words, sounding in the des 
perate Charge, have set his men on f 
were ransformed the most timid am 
them into hero 

But t Sis hie Noliel icky Jacl i 
ppeare l when he came om the campa 
oO Etowah, in meh he well-nigh exte 
ninated that raiding horde of a thousa 
ivages, and carried havoc ind re 
sco or Cherokee vill es And the 
Oman DV his side 1S his life, his DO} 
nie Kate still tall and queenly a 
beaut il Dub me twenty y rs « ‘ 
t i when flee no tre lL al Indian to 
hawk, she with one bound leaped 1 


stockade at Watauga, and feli into 1 


arms Of sevier—not then her husbat 


ohe enjoys telling of that leap vet. ai 
merrily she says, 


} 
1. 


4 } ] 
but ere long the sceptre departed fron 


the old mansion, and soon the genial hos 
and gentle hostess who bade 
home” to so many thousands within 
walls were borne out of its portal to 1 
turn to it no more forever. 

And so it passes away from history, but 
before we bid it a final farewell let US Say 
over it one word of blessing blessing 
upon its battered frame, its dingy walls, it 
smoke begrimed rafters, beneath which was 
nursed and cradled and fostered int 


lusty life the infant Hereules who was 


destined to found in those Western wilds 


a grander empire than the world has seen 
since the age of Pericles! And blessing 
too, upon its manly host and its gentle 
hostess, and upon all the brave men and 
beautiful women who once made the glad 
music of life resound through its deserted 


chambers! Silence now, death’s music, is 
over and about them: but a beauty and a 
fragrance went out of their lives that have 


floated down to us, and will be felt by 


many coming generations. Men die, but 
their deeds live after them, and the deeds 
of these men will live when much of later 
history is forgotten. 

So the sceptre departed from the old 
house, and it ceased to control the desti 


nies of the territory. In 1796 Tennessee 
was admitted a State into the Union, and 
the people elected John Sevier their Gov 
ernor, and henceforth till 1810, during the 
six terms for which he held that office, 
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Ky 4 econt 1ed to e can 
i chief city of the Stat t ld no 
ittorial Mansion, for the ood ane 
t reason tnat the Go hor iS a 
ier too poora man to suy rt ead 
‘ ofthe es.vab nel Ol 
il I t \ Cars S lie a 
stivelv dra pon r thie 
ryé t mad support of f Vho 
n had fought 1 ‘ mtr 
th the British and ( ins 
( nsequence Was It it, tho i Tree 
he was a¢ ally pen. ss whe 
to offiee in 1796 He had rendered 
‘ ices tothe country. and at e cost 
he possessed, but he ne r thoucht 
oy remuneration of a covernment 
iS quite as poor as he was 
( e) feeling the need o 1 re aelee 
iat In Keeping with the dl tv of 
vy State, and not realizing exactly 
mor fie i he, soon alte 11s rst 
pougcnt a house oO l ¢ 
can t erection of a clo rick 
mn But the buildin Or had ai ed al 
e ti if the basement story when 
t himself in the position of thie 
scl ture ne had be in t nu { 
snot abie to nd re an 
t n. he went no further. b Sf 
if Wad UNIS i house, } d oft 
) and then, ike (4 ne itus, re 
» his farm, transacting h hicia 
s henceforth one corne of the 
gy” court- house 
hos tv of the Indians continued 
1eir crushing defeat at Etowah, but 
never again, t S12, mustered 11 
fora general attack upon the rae 
time they made inroads upor e Si 
ntsin small gangs, whieh, steaill il 
ehtupon some solitary cabin, would 
es away by the morning: but grad 
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\ SECRET OF THE SEA : 
i I IRACY ON THE HIGH SEAS may get themselves overheated, or it may 
rHVIMi R. M.S. Patagqo t be. vy to stop the engines in n 
| ( e A ocean to repack the steam-chest—tha ” 
H t i \¢ ra { i etv was felt bv the publi 5 
| neti | t then, indeed, the public had no at 
) ) 8) pare tor so ohit i] e) . 
ti \ ; ) ) e} cle ( h ocear amer, when t ' 
‘ ‘ deri fa government dispat ) 
‘ T i ( » i Ol a he | { , Lane had rn hh ‘ { 
| , | Now 1 ! ( e fraudulent failure of a spec t 
ot » 4 eC DankKIng hou Dringing down 1 { 
fa l / t ( tKe a ore O s il concern LMCili¢ 
} ] ema hn in wce COMpany are i VINES 
O { ‘ Da f dav WallStreet tremble 
aay { I aqonia } l il POCUrFii Sho¢ ot ft re The 
cha ai ¢ ! ) ) rere ( veTOre the Tait OF the specu 
ro ) rt i l ( Da ne nou ha een tirm a 
©) i-t ) ( e, beeame feverish and weak: sto 
hamels ove ul ecan to fall off three and our points at a 
\ us ¢ b> Ss ) arop; 1 boom of Saturday cave piace t 
on one ir mals ablizzard by Thursda W hile the Street 
rom ( é velonged to a is excited over the sudden collapse of 
: ' a ; d she na r the great corner in Transcontinental Tel 
rt el ef rron c I I ( had no time or emotion t 
Liverpoo y IN York Spare on the overdu Patagonia 
| a , the N¢ York news When at last the Patagoi ia did arrive 
papers had to ar sunce one Sundav morn ie brought news of a sensation mor 
ne. after the New Eneland ring had irtling than the foundering of a United 
et it i inl seve y that the States dispateh-boat or the fraudulent 
Patagon d ed from Liverpool the failure of a firm of speculative bankers ‘ 
ad poard eightv-seven lt Vas noon when the Patagonia wa 
ret vwbin DAS } na oO 1} dred and S ohted off Fire [sland Light, and it was 
¢ ven steera ind b Ing also il in the afternoon before she reachec 
£100,000 in @ 1. Indue eourse the Pata her dock Yet news flies fast, and the 
gonia ou » | r } ra pandy latest editions of the eve ning papers ap ‘ 
Hook abe t ten d Ss atter she teft the peared with flaming head-lines over a tew 
Mers Except when detained by stress brief but double-leaded paragraphs, declar 
of eathe the Patago { is ont toar i that the most ¢ xtraordinary rumors 
rive olf Qu ! no iter than Tues vere in eirculation throughout the lowei 
dav , But on this oecasion part of the city to the etfect that the Pata 
! teame.and Wednesday night, gonta, which had just arrived in dock 
Patagonia came not. Ithap- had been stopped off the Banks of N 
‘ M.S. ¢ bria hich foundland by a pirate., The officers of the 
i ) s energies to the low Patagonia were reticent At the office of 
e} d. had left Live rpool an the owners of the line the clerks did not * 
the Patagonia, | id wait deny the report, but refused to give anv in 
F en at Queenstown, as the formation. All efforts to discover the 
Patag { t. and vet had landed its whereabouts of the captain of the Pata 
a ~ 1d morning Nor did qonia had been unsuce ssful hitherto, and bs 
{ } ‘ Cimbria report any the reporters had been obliged to forego 
vuld 7 vy the tardiness the pleasure of conducting that illegal 
' It was kno how mingling of the ecross-examination and of 
y . ship was p tec the examination-in chief known as an 1n 
oO v.a deed. In exce nt con terview 
( » and .he iptain was a thorough A little before eight that evening the 
wlio So many little mis laps may occ streets were sprinkled with vociferant 
o delay an ocean steamer the bearings boys who rushed about violently pro- 
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) I } lee nto ft ~ } 1 
Shpandt O the oun 
e W t 
I weecoun i the bra ( 1a 
id b n the Patagonia 
New York papers « n 
S more sover t rn thie J 
Mr.Terwilliger’s extra, an 
sgviven wereampler at nore « 
ential trip, and on Saturday a 
e passengers were lookin fon 
al eariv 1n ie wee 
massengers were man not 
age | 
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enterprising manager, Mr. Z. Ki 
1 Saturday afternoon, when th 

ia was in latitude 45 2 an 
e 5 28 a steamer hove in s 
e port DOW. It was a tong, low 


if ull black. [It had evid 
Whine for the Patagonia ror as 


ad had time 


to make 








ator 
? 
off 
il 
een 


atagonia’s identity it ran acros el 
irse, fired a shot across her bows, and 
n up the signal W) H ich means 
Stop | nave something to communi 
te The firing of this shot the 
range ship caused the most intense ex 
tement and alarm on board of the Pai 
gonia, which was not allayed when the 
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SY HARPER'S NEW 


y Yn? j i ‘ rite? The etter 
7 ~ 1) ) 
Lp | ISS? 
} | 1 
a t 


) ( cent 
! ! ) O oOul 
} = { YY) ¢ ee te () it 
1 { rip ot ou 
it te | do not ree e the 
s me { hn 1 ( ! 
ninu er you read this, I 
fy ) " y } 
Your obe serval 
| 1rd Lé 
(‘on i free Cruise. 
Dare- De | 
As ft ean nished readn this per 
pte Ltel ‘ sa Wden com 
notion o a nd one of e Junior 
s ( oO report that the stran 
! ul} e Black 1g The cap 
n | ( dec} wa ith his glass 
t | ia Cross 
( ( ‘ the ir flving 
mm t of the Dare- Devil. <A 
1 oO ! throu l e excited 
vA ©] \ KK purn head i i depu 
! ( ty ( if captain to sur 
( l¢ ( everyvt ) for the 
sake of saving the es and liberties of the 
DASSE] Vir. ¢ eJ. Dexter, who had 
previ tak 1 ilfair as a huge joke 
‘ead the tter from the Dare-Devil, and 
isked 1 » capt la singite shot ould 
rea © the Patagonia The captain 
swered La Sl e shot in the com 
artment amidships might sink the ship, 
ay oO ¢ three shnots vould do it 


l vi be er hand over the @ 

t e1 wel I in Chieago on Satur 
lav mornin and | shall be ite for it if I 
have ‘ itt ASstTLOre from he re Al 
tho Mr. Dexter seemed cool enough to 
jest, 1 t of the passengers were in astate 
Ot ite) xcitement, and this was much 

reased by the ouncement that the 

n on the upper deck of the Dave 
Devil 1 just been loaded, and was now 
trained on the Patagonia. 


this time ten minutes had elapsed 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


since the boat had returned, and suddenly 
i third shot from the Dare-Devil ploughed 


thie ate) ist ahead of the Patagonia 
and a third signal was run up, J. D 
You are standing into danger Then 
e captain yielded. The purser had 
rene opened the strong-room, and the 
tightiv sealed, 1ron strapped, hard - wood 
boxes of specie were at onee carried o} 
deck Each box held £5000, and welche 
about hundred pounds Four of the 


vere carefully placed in the bottom of thi 
Fortunately there was only a lig hit 
breeze, and there was no sea on at all, only 


he jong swell always to be } 


| expected ol 
ks. The 


the Ban 
Devil and, a 
the bow The 
boxes was made as quickly and as careful 


When the e 


for its second load, the officer reported that 


boat pulled for the Dar. 
, the gig 


¢ 


transfer of the 


s before came around 


precio IS 


lV as possible. itter returned 


the three men 1n the @igm were all Masked 
but that he took them for Orientals of 


ome sort, as their hands and wrists were 
dark Kive times the cutter carried away 
four boxes, containing eaeh £5000, and 
live times the gig came out to receive thie 


the 


fallin 
Paliih 


ransom. Before fifth trip was con 


gy, Whenthe thi 


deck after the deliver 


pieted, night was 


officer reached the 


final installment of the £100,000, he 


sealed communications to 


Both 
(one was 


took two 


the 
a type 
a receipt for the gold 


ecaptall printed on 


were 

vriter 
, r 

signed Latitte The 


other was an order 


to the captain of the Patagonia to turn 
on her course and to sail back toward Ire 


land until midnight. when she might turn 


and proceed again to New York. Unt 


learly, the 
passengers Ol the Patagonia watched the 


night made it impossible Lo see c¢ 


Dare-Devil steaming in their wake. At 
midnight precisely, Captain Riding 


New 


arriving without further adventure 


changed his course and headed for 
York 

This was, in substance, the story which 
held the place of honor in every New 
York newspaper the morning after the ar 
Patagonia. And this direct 
statement was supplemented by number 


rival of the 


‘VIEWS. 
creat, the 
ord, and no more to be avoided than 


In the hands of men en 
tirely interview is mightier than 
the sv 


the pestilence which wal'-eth in darkness 
a : 

No paper succeeded in getting anything 
out of any of the officers, although one en- 
terprising journal laid before its readers 
the obiter dicta of thechief steward. Sev- 


eral reporters succeeded in capturing Mr. 
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Cable J. Dexter just as that great operato e ind deed He came th 
is checking Is trunk yr 4 ca Limes ) ) aeal ) i! ) 
eriod i evel 1 ure l DD i | l ‘ 
na List yee t il ( ed l r< S s 
” endered iS¢ to thie \ LDS ! i \ i ‘ t 
4 : ) N l « 
| Vv. boy R +7 il | . ¢ ( a fl 
| 1a ntan po ers Lo ‘ ( )) Lew C l @ J i . 











had four ele) ( ibo ry , s. for ] 
Ho Joes, the sailors call * | ich cle ~ Phey ¢ 
to n ea boa nap t ott r t ) © \ 
At first | thoug I " ea | eal l 
wd actresses on board ou a set 
l It Gian tb WO he p ist iwo ¢ ré of the « ‘ 0 i) 
m () hi e aidn t » I ) | " iu“ ( he S i 
,roa { ut it iS 1d e) 1h ( 
en silt th miea card ( I ‘ but no ¢ 1 
On na Just as tiie ral aa ! hn co extracted tre r ’ 
si iatu hand t Vas a Chie i 1 ( QO 
—but when t pul op d Mvsterious lem 1 le 
sed \W Ss »Pse ry Int oO hevw kne i i ‘ 
ip on the 1 nd that da ( N of t N \ ‘ 
volled it “ | shi iqu ! uy ¢ ment on t a 
sea and buck aga e ma et nos I int ‘ ~ t i 
| ffs fd make 1 1) a | i 1 or} lo | Piahd, ar 
\\ e certain of e passel rs were indignaa eu yn Lo i 
ind fought shy o reporters, none n 
rentiemen Of | press Lo a hi ihe editor sot the morn MAD 
i In Maine’ aa on to i pre N¢e ,Ork ad oted « ef] ) t 
ce of Miss Daisy Foste ho ltaken ment of t strangeness of the 1 \ 
isual spacious apartments atthe Rialto Piracy on the high seas in the 1 el 
Hotel When they sent up their cards century, and ithin a fe u iil of 
1 a request for an interview, Mr. Kil- the United States, seemed like an ana 
rn, Miss Kostelle’s enterprising mana ronism One pap r, referring to the 
ger, descended to the office to meet them. ine of e government dispat Lit 
greeted them most affectionately, and in the fraudulent bankruptey, ‘* preceding a 
troduced them at once with effusive cor- piracy as bold as any in the records of the 
‘ diality Spanish Main,” called its able editorial 
‘I'm so very glad to be back again in ‘* A Carnival of Carelessness and Crime 
\merica,” said Miss Daisy Fostelle, It suggested the immediate formation of 
though perna} ss [ ought not to say that, an International League for the Patrol of 
xr [had such a success in England. I the Ocean. This suggestion was accom 
played nearly six weeks at the Royal panied by a map, and by a statistic table 
Frivolity Theatre. Of course at first they pyrene ria ot ag: Great Britam 
lid not quite understand me—my style and the United States. Another paper 
Pe was so original, t iey said—so American, hada special dispateh from Washington 
you Know and they did not quite KnhOoW dean a the Secretary of th a 
What to make of it But I soon became a would wait for further details before send 
rreat favorite, They liked my play too; it’s ing out the av lable vessels of the North 
q 1e one [am to appear in here next Mon- Atlantic Squadron A third paper came 
day. It’s called A Pretty Girl. Oh,thank out with a quadruple sheet devoted to cor 
you! It’s so nice of you to say so. I had poration aavert sing, and a series of bri 
in offer to play in Paris atthe Folies Fan- biographies of the eminent pirates of 
tastiques theatre—that’s the best comedy past, with outline portraits of Captain Kidd, 
heatre in Paris, you know—and they as he sailed, and of Lafitte, the pirate of 
would have translated my play into F rench, the Gulf. A Stalwart organ remarked 
’ but I was in a hurry to get back to dear that while pirates were at large, ocean 


old New York. Yes, the Prince of Wales travelling could no longer be considered 
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l Om the Patagonia 
wad as ho inn Chie 
( ( ie n 
the ¢ tain ie Cirle 
ado t ey] rsé Ol 
one ¢ iy im tle 
oO ea nts ¢ the 
n jere each of the 
r ( is taken 
4 ’ ’ 
i ) \s HUPrse? 
1 ’ ' tT) 
oO e ce ) Ot the 
} 4 
ive ( d LhOse 
‘ ) t 
li x ill ered 
( pect mnyv < ( 
e® pUuPse! ist 
} t r) \ 
( er Ol oO \ 
rh ey ure 1a 
il e¢ mornin 


LV \ iS Lie it 
‘ 
ed into several mine 
might contain 
1) 1 oO destro\ é 
e records ot e com 
I withesses agalnst the 
Vere ho ea, and th 
es were opened wh 
pection Lhe cases 
most empt except 1n 
iSt¢ Vhere there wasa 
nt With redoublec 
nents were foreed open 
£100,000 1n specie, in 


sealed, iron strapped, 


as addressed in England 


in consignees, Whose initials 


» of Halifax were at once tele 


» only information they 
Was that the express charges 


an ubkKnOoWnNn Woman, 


no nad requested that 1e cases De sent 


Phe police of New York now became 


4 1 
" sterious as the delegates of the Ly 
namite Taction had been the day befo 
Chev co ilted together, and allowed 
\ ‘ \ 
ed il ( iaad a clew \ 
re the matter rested 


he arrival of the next steamer was 1m 


edad anxiously, to se whether it |] 


een stopped also, or if it had at least see 

i ¢ © } Le \\ hin forty-eic 
hours after the unexpected and inex 
plicable recovery OL the wold, live oce 
steamers Calne nto port. They ere 
boarded in the lower bav by authorized 
reporters, but neither ofheers nor passen 
ryers had anv intormation to give The \ 


had not seen the pirate, nor heard of him 


Nor has the Dare-Devil ever been see n 
again as She appeared to the anxious eves 
of the passengers on the Patagonia. Non 
lave anv more orders, written on a ty pe 
writer and signed by Lafitte, been served 
on any steamer laden with specie 

Che sudden restoration of the void taken 
from the Patagonia, while it increased 


he peculiar mystery of the affair, mate 


a essened the interest of those whose 
lu it was to hunt down the pirate \ 
search Tor the specie ould have been 
practical, but the discovery of a pirate 
magnanimous enough to give up £100,000 
had only a speculative interest. \t best 


slittlie more than the solving of a rid 
dle Who was the pirate? It was butthe 
l 


answering of a conundrum—Why had he 


taken the money if he meant to return it? 
Men in the thick of business have no time 
to waste in guessing enigmas. Viewed as 
a whole, the robbery of the Patagonia, 
only to return the gold, appeared purpose 
less it assumed almost the form of a 
practical joke. To some it seemed even 
like a freak of insanity. Many vain ef 
forts were made to penetrate the mystery, 


to guess at the pirate, and to impute a mo 


for his rash and reckless act: but in a 


tive 
few days the interest of the public began 
to wane, and just then it was suddenly di 
verted to another sensation, of more direct 
and personal importance to every inhabit 
ant of the Eastern coast. A series of sharp 
shocks was felt by everybody on three dis 


tinct occasions. An earthquake was a 


novel experience to most New-Yorkers, 
and the reporters turned their attention at 
onee to picturesque descriptions of effects 
of the visitation, and to interviews with 
those who had dwelt long in volcanic 
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as So t came to pass that } O} le 
n eeased to pu e themse es Turthe 
e secret oft Sea 
I] 4 STERN CHASE 

| vas one perso? ) e1 oO 

t ) ! Sattentio Lo ) aivel a 

the stra ave re of the Pat 
onda il fe S p woutkl } l made 
W hite He was a good-looking and keen 
itted young American of thirt With 
straight feat ives and eurly hall The son 


iclergyman ¢ stablished over an EK. pisco 

ehureh in an inland city, he had 
iduated at a fresh-water college 

he had alway shad athirst for salt-wa 

ind when he came to Ne 


Law School of Columbia College, he 


York to 
» the water with joy He rowed in 


Law School boat at the college regatta 


the Harlem in the spring He did his 
tv all summer on the yacht of a friend 
o was fondof sailing Corinthian races 
He learned navigation, and at the school 


! even 


| 


Cave special study to maritime law. 
ist as he was admitted tothe bar, his fa 
er died, leaving his little property un 


Robert White saw 


it once not only that he co ld no longer 


rbunately involved 


hope for the assistance he would need while 


he was working and waiting at the bar, 


but also that he must bear part, at least, of 
the burden of supporting his motherand his 
He had edit 
ed one of the two warring college papers; 
and after he came to New York he had 
written a few letters for the chief daily of 


sister. He did not hesitate 


his native town. His pen was broken to 
service, and he went at once to the editor 
of the Gotham Gazette,whom he had met 

Joshua Hoffman’s yacht, and asked for 

rk, The editor told the city editor to 
The city ed 
tor sent him to interview one of the most 


lo what he could for him. 


distinguished men of New England—a 
prize-fighter, then on his first visit to New 
York. The next day his assignment sent 
him down to Castle Garden to sift the sen 
sational stories of a lot of Russian immi 
srants. This was not congenial work: 
ut within a few weeks there was a re 
itta, and it fell to him to write it up. 


The next morning 


Here was his chance. 

the Gotham Gazette contained the best ae 

count of a yacht race, the most precise 

und the most picturesque, which had been 

printed for many a month. It made a 

hit, as even the work of the anonymous 
Vou. LXXI.—No. 421.—7 


reporte n v do aone heart 
(Grotha (sa t} ( " ( LIS¢ 
t to repo the 
ha ) ( Presi 
(it ’ | { ) t a 
j ( ( l Ve ( ( l 
ed S | C‘Oommiss r t 
! his ‘ e¢ ( ¢ of 
them, a oro acco oO ex 
( i to oO icted the 
notice of a irp-eyed-editor of one of the 
re mac hie ha fie rote oO if 


ite three or four article On the New 
King md coa to be ¢ ied LL A ne 
Shore,” and to be illustrated in the high 
est stvle of American wood- engraving 


To this pleasant task Mr. Robert White 


devoted the end of summer When he 
returned to town the editor of the Gotham 
Gazette asked him if he ould Ike to 
V1 reviel or oluhe or on 


Patagonia met the pirate Mi Robert 
White had been writin naval, le il, and 


social editorials Tor several years: his mag’ 
azine t Licle naa appeared at Last had 
. , 
been followed ers, and had been 
rathered it ndsome book, whieh had 
been el re ewed in the leading English 
ef ( \ series of sketches of Amer 
ican out-door sports. signed ‘* Poor Bob 


White,” had been very successful His 
income was not large, but it was ample 
for his needs, since his mother had died 
and his sister had married. His position 
was assured as one of the cleverest and 
most competent of the young men who 
drive the double team jo irnalism and 

erature He had beg 


Dv and to colleet notes for a me al book. not 


in both to lay mone 


a mere collection of magazine papers: this 
was The Story of a Ship, a history of 
boats from the d ig-out of the lake-dweller 
to the latest device in submerged torpedo 


launches. And he had done one thing 
more of greater importance to himself 
than any of these—he had fallen in love 

When the meeting took place between 
the Patagonia and the Dare-Devil, Mr 


Robert White was at his native town set 


tiing his lather s estate nd he did not re 
turn to New York until after the Pata 
Jonia had sailed again He had read all 
the newspaper accounts and interviews 


with great interest The first day after 
his return he went to see Mr. Eliphalet 


Duncan, who had been his classmate at 
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offi f 


neces of 


and COUNSE 


i. SS 
Building 


Hite 


vent 


ncoe! 


and you are too 

A hi 

kK seems to sult 
DY tne 
that’s w ly [ve come in to day ” 
Your 


but vour 


isty run over 


vou. I 
Patagonia 


you came 
and 


intention seems to be compli 
mentary is incoherent 


remarked the 


White laugh we *T will 
make r 


hensior 


mvyseil t compre 


Of course,” i 
‘You k 

problems 

l, and | 

Now this unnecessary taking and 


back OF thie 


| his friend 
fondness for solving 
vays delig 


tout the pons for 


hted in algebra 


hoo ork ec 


geold on the Patagonia 
‘ikKeS me as a p izzle as interesting as a 
man can fi In a We 
**T doubt if vou 
quite as 
it," 
“T expect to 
6,” 


ek of Sundavs.” 
would it 
if you had lost a day 
drvly 


have found 
interesting 
by said Dunean, a'g be 
cive more than one day to 
inswered W hite ‘In fact, I want to 
stick to the ¢ | puzzle out the se 


ase until 


cret 
‘The detectiv 


The re porter 1s ft 


es say they have a clew.” 
1, ] ] 4 
he real detective now 


tell all 
nothing, there 


, 
that 


: 
and as he is wont to he 


snows, and as he has said 


t and 
found out 


to find out 


nothing known, 


to be 


ge to try 


try to find out ev- 
help ; 


the Gotham Ga 


your 


ition n 
zette tne lawye r 
‘For my own satisfaction first,” an 
swered the journalist—"* 


for the sheer en- 


Dunean joyment of getting at 


No 


up 


a mystery ; but. of 
find I have a story 
And it seems to me 


hard to trac 


course, in the 


end, if I 
» very 


ve vou much 
are welcome to all 


LOW 
“The court is with vou,” said White 


in the main saloon, playi 


lve Gillespie as well as 
while a young lady was at the pian 
singing ‘ When the Sea gives up its Dead 
t ¢ the judge mated me, we heard 
shot Going on deck, we saw the pirate 


barely a mile away. [ wondered why thie 

shot had been fired, and 

[ saw the } flag that 

believe that the strange ship was a corsair 

Why, Pd just as soon expected to cruisé 

in the Flying Dutchman as to see a pirate 
except, of course, in Penzance.” 


* What was the pirate Il 


1Ke ¢ 


Pee ] 
the black th 


‘She was a schooner-rigged steamer of 
perhaps three hundred tons burden, anad 
she was a little more than a hundred fe« 
She had two smoke-stacks, painte 
with red band. rode ver 
high out of the water, as though her bu 


black a She 
warks had been added to.” 

From the newspaper reports I infer 
that she was neither American nor Eng 
lish in build,” said White. 

‘There you are wrong, I think,” Dun 
can declared. ‘Tn spite of a lateen-sail 
and other details, I am sure that the pirate 
was launched in 

‘But what could induce an 
American yachtsman to turn pirate, and 
then to give up the proceeds of his crime ?” 
asked White. ‘ Piracy on the high seas is 
rather a violent practical joke.” 


American waters.” 
motive 


‘As to motives I can say nothing; I 
give you my opinion as to the facts only. 
In my belief the pirate was built in Amer 
ica. What is more, I doubt if she was as 
fast as the Patagonia, and I think that we 
could have run away with little risk.” 

“Why ?” 

‘* Because we kept gaining on her as 
soon as we took to our heels.” 

‘But shot from the long gun 
amidships would have sunk you.” 

‘*Of course,” said Eliphalet Dunean, of 
fering a cigar to his friend. ‘‘I never 
heard of a Quaker turning pirate, but I 
think that was a Quaker gun!” 

‘* What ?” shouted White,in intense sur- 
prise. 


a single 














The gun fired across our bows was” running the risk of disgrace and death to 
ed through a port on the main-deck get it This is the main question. t is 
vard The long gun as never fred mor mport t to get an answer to that 
all, and I don’t believe it e a be red than to identify the man or the ship, « 
y eve il Vas tu i \) its ithner to ndamo ) his marent 
it idge Gillespie thinks toe id yOu motiveless act \ e to have gone tar 
ow he is a West-Pointen toward the discovery of the man himself 
\ Quaker gun on a_ pirate!” said \s for motives,” said Dunean, ** there 
W hte thoughtfully Who ever heard ire a plent 
I Sul it vith l i % Cl i 
Who ever heard of a pirate’s writ ne Ln il t ther re POSS e expla 
; s messages on a type vriter asked nat 1) ty « eS S 
: unecan Pr ps the man is mad then sa 
a The yrresence of atvpe vriter on board SLIIpLE ¢ ) nation 
i sevidenee in favor of your view that the ‘A little too simple | fear marine 
2 yiratical craft belongs in our own waters kleptomania not an accepted ple 
7 tne pl » of the old school micvht sion his vet ud White 
| n name with his own blood, but he had \ madman may have great eunnit 
ise for a type-writer and persistence irged Duncan Or 
The making of a Quaker gun,” said the man n have been sane but fickle 
nean, ‘‘and the use of a type writer, and alter the robbery he quiet ( unced 
suggest Yankee gumption [If vou lus mind 
int to hind the pirate, you need not That is rather a strain on our eredu 
: ss the ocean. I do not know where lity, isn’t it queried White 
F Dare-Devil went after leaving Halifax, [t is improbable, but it may be the 
: it I feel sure that the Dave-Devil hailed fact, for all that Then, again, perhaps 
om an American port ; the mate of the Dare-Devil experienced a 
e But I see one of the accounts men change of heart, and repented of his pira 
s that the crew of the gig which came cies, and converted the rest of the crew 
t to receive the gold were Orientals,” and got them to mutiny, whereupon they 


ected White. made Mr. Lafitte walk the plank, after 
That’s true,” answered Dunean: ‘‘the which they returned the gold, and then 
rd officer told me that they were Las they seuttled the ship.’ 


irs, all but the man who sat in the stern White smiled, and said, ** I see Lasears 


eets giving up gold and scuttling a ship! 

And what was he ?” ‘*It would be a pity to think that so 
“As well as the third officer could pretty a yacht had been sent to the bot 
dge, he was a white man, rather portly, tom 
th bright eyes, a large nose, and a long **So you think the pirate was a cht 

black mustache. Apparently this man’s Dunean hesitated a moment, and then 
in was stained, for he was as dark as answered What else could she be 
the Lasears, and he wore a false beard. Plainly enough she was not a govern 


In spite of this disguise, he impressed the ment gun-boat, and as plainly she was not 


ird officer as a man of strong will and a boat built for freig 





vit or passengers; she 
quick determination. had no hold for the one, and no accom 
‘Proper piratical qualities.” modation for the others. What could she 
Of course,” assented Dunean. be but a pleasure-boat 
Do you think this man with the stain ‘But a yacht has not hich bulwarks or 
ed face, the long mustache, and the false two smoke-stacks;” objected White 
eard was the pirate chief, the new La- Of course there had been an attempt 
te?” asked White. to disguise her [ think the bulwarks 
: ‘That was my impression,” answered were part of the disguise; and perhaps the 
Dunean. ‘*It seems to me very probable second smoke-stack was too, although that 
that the head which had planned the rob- had not struck me befor 
‘y very should personaly see to the delivery Then said White In your opinion, 
I of the treasure.” the Dare-Devil is an American steam 
F That brings up again the chief puzzle yacht of perhaps three hundred tons, and 
why did he take the gold if he meant to about a hundred feet long ?” 
give it up, and why did he give it up after ‘It is unprofessional to give an opinion 


Bia 
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O 1 retainer in ered the iwver 
~ Dut ve e expresst Lmy pr 
hh prec a point 
1 rie {hess WWia nad ado said 
( ) ilIS s Having 1 rtea 
f re of interro oO) nd ¢ 
racted tt pure e of 1 have no 
fun 1 or ve No I must tea 
I 
( ind ¢ ne wit is quietiv one 
night next ef Mrs. Dunean ) 
mjad to set ou 
I'd like to do it, but I have no time 
Yo ef I ive en i\ ra fortnight 
indi n ,arl rs tho my Ol 
Make it Tuesday, and you will meet 
Miss Sargent urged Dunean 
** Tuesday said White, as his pulse 
quickeneda | nt perhaps, I could 
manage it on Tuesda 
‘Then we shall expect vou at half past 
Ss J iy Yt Ol 


ay four of us You 


Oh ves, I know her,” answered White, 
is lightly as he could 

\ charming girl sn't shi asked 
Dunean 

She is, indeed,” said White, with per 


haps more warmth than was absolutely 


necessary 


‘She is a great friend of mnv wife's,” 
said Dunean—and White envied Mrs. Dun 
6 —_ , Ps 
ean and she’s always at our house 


To hear 
her name was a delight, and to talk about 
After a mo 


and then White envied Dunean. 


her was a delicious torture 
t's silence he said 
I see her father’s office is just under 
you 

‘“Oh yes, Sam Sargent has his head 
quarters here I don’t know whether you 
like that man, Bob, or not 

‘*T do not know him,” answered White, 
uneasily 

Well, I know him, and I detest him. 

Whenever I see him and think of his 
daughter, then I know his wife must have 
been an angel from heaven.” 

‘You are a little rough on him, ‘Liph,” 
said White, deprecating|, 
No, I am 


breeding, and she earries herself like a 


not She has an air of 


lady, but her father is not a gentleman 

The 
grained, in spite of all his 
You have only 
to look in his face to see that He took 


up the right trade when he turned gam- 


) } + 
1 Vou KNOW What I mean, 
man 1S Coarse 


smartness and brillianey 


bler 


Gambler 


() COUPrsé 


Stock speculator, if vou 


like that term better Speculatine jn 
stocks is not business; it is gambling 
The money made in speculating is t 


whatever it may pre 


siness earnings, 


tend to be: it is winnings, no more and 
no less I don’t object to a game of pr 
now and then myself, but when I 


thirty or forty dollars I don't put the sum 
down in my books as earnings. Now 
| 


is men like Sam Sargent who have con 


fused and corrupted the public mind in 


regard to this thing They are gamblers 


but they masquerade in the honorable 


And he has the 


to want to go into polities.” 


garb of business men. 
iImpudence 

‘He is no worse than the rest,” ven 
tured White, apologetically. 

“Of course,” retorted Dunean, prompt 
ly; ‘‘and he’s no better And he'll come 
to grief, like the rest of them. Only a 
few days ago he had a very tight squeeze, 
so Mat Hiteheock tells me.” 

‘* How so ?” 

‘He was caught in the Transecontinent 
al Telegraph corner, and he would have 
lost all he had left, and more too, if this 
brief panic had not come to his reseue 
and knocked the bottom out of the market 
It was this fraudulent bankruptey and the 
failures it caused which saved Sam Sai 
gent.” 

“You do not like him,” said White, 
smiling. 

gut I like his daughter,” 
Dunean. 

‘So do I,” replied White, as cheerfully 

as he could. 


answered 


‘Of course,” said Duncan; ‘‘and we 
shall expect you on Tuesday.” 

“You may rely on me;” and White 
shook hands with Eliphalet Dunean and 
withdrew. As he reached the foot of the 
stairs, opposite to the office of Sargent and 
Co., the door opened, and a customer 
came out, pausing on the threshold to 
ask, ‘‘ When do you expect Mr. Sargent 
back 2?” White could not help hearing the 
answer: ‘‘ He'll be here in a week or two. 
You know he is at Bermuda, on the Rhad- 
amanthus, with old Joshua Hoffman.” 
White knew that Joshua Hoffman was 
one of the most distinguished citizens of 
New York—a man who had made a for- 
tune, which he administered for the pub- 
lie good as though he was not the owner, 
but only a trustee for the poor and the 


struggling. 








eine 








= 
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If Sam Sargent 1s off on a cruise witl 


ia Hoffman,” though ( oung 


th Ste 


the Dare 


iT 
Devil. one. the 


vealthy clergyvinan, 


t 1i¢ 


then in the Mediterranean, eruis 


1 Vas 
along the Holy Land with a full sl Ips 


ympany of missionaries; the other was 


Bermuda; it was the Rhadamanthus. 


t belonged to the good Joshua Hoff 


itl 

When, by a process of exhaustion. as 
ogicians call it, Mr. Robert White had 
ed at this useless result, it was late on 


irday afternoon, and he looked baek 
ong the week, and he felt that it had 


een well nigh wasted He had not made 


problem of the piracy a 


~ 


eding fall. 


) 


u 
tl 


y progress toward the solution of the 
Talnst the Patago 
t, and he had not seen Miss Horothy 


argent. 
Iil.—TAKING SOUNDINGS 
Robert White had met Miss Dorothy 


gent for the first time late in the pre 
Mrs. EKliphalet Duncan, who 


is alWays vetting 


: ip something new, 
ot up a riding party to go together to 
onkers for a licht dinner, and to ride 
ick to the city by the light of the autumn 


on As the merry cavalcade set forth, 


Mrs. Dunean introduced Mr. Whiteto Miss 


irgent, DY whose air of distinetion. as she 
firmly on a high-spirited bay mare, he 
ad been attracted already. Her manner, 
ke her simple habit, which fitted her 
light figure to perfection was quiet and 


1 } 


nobtrusive; and she had in abundance 


hat indefinable but unmistakable qual- 





tas ( Ve ad he r 
t l l ) il ( va e) " 
} t 
rlle € ) rou 
¢ " rrie is Vi yy ! 
iV t ‘ | ( r 
t ‘ ( is ‘ T ‘ t f 
a ri¢ ns i é é 
} ] A } ‘ f 
ad fo ‘ ¢ iit ‘ ( 
é t ‘ l 
hich p te ‘ \\ 
rie 
Be re { i passed ¢ res i? 
( { Pay White had diseo ed 
\I Sareent re le Ve oO i 
a stron nat ft of hor nal 
Cie ( » \ in rite ent ! le 
As the cantered. Side VS e throug t 
russet Wwe} ind leat-stre ! ies Of the 
» ] + ; 
Park ) ino 1 otres ) ‘ et 
] 
| her ¢ ( \n ricat race eemed to 
1 no 1 e soltt a delicat i 
of thie d i Ss r is tlh f 
t} Ameriea m vas fas t 0 
T 
He nar ( ) her color ros 1 thre 
Amazonia ‘ ovment th t onest 
ce nt ol the ¢ } ne horse ( j i 
rhe ondered how she came b er b it 
He was vaguely familiar with the features 
oO er ! me Of thie I 1 leh 
about tow} na | <hie it Sam sal 
gel S bh Operator in stocks and a 
fellow of blutf jovialit hail-fello ell 
met ith most men, getting th itmost 
DOSSLDIE sensual envment out of t¢ 
+ | + 
and having no sympathy at all wi i plain 
] + 
living and high t nkKIng 
| y x ) f ] let f +} 
ere a O lac Or Candidate | 1¢ 
, 1 
piace bD M pargent Side iS Lhe ittle 
party rode forth, or as it rode back again 
Dy the Li lig of a glori moo} but 





to monopolize her company the hole Oo 
the ong blissful afternoon and the hap 
p r enin L too 1O} »¢ re they 
reached the Par m t r return he was 
mm the el ol . ne that het 1Vé 

mare would try to run away or » thro 

he or to ado n that ould f 
him bCchance to Saevotion W hen 
at last he had helped her to dismount ad 
had said LOO {) { Lif reit 1 ea out o 
| iself ina is the hh cated bD 
some mysterious but delicious « x Hle 
was in love and the thought of his own 


inworthiness brought him back to earth. 


and Kept him awake a good part of the 


night. 
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\ So it On al ner 
V ( yvered here slic vel to 
( ( Ked Note Pon 
| u ye! rl irl ha ie} 
ral \ ¢ t fay 1} e sacre 

e ¢ ) en ) ( in )) ) 

oO ‘ e | ( ( Se] ? 

On ( } ' ( it 1} hie 
( wd hit 

( overtlo peac ind good 
] M Du Ca ( nace 
party to ses ol ( e new 
vear in, and as Whit s close as h 

r d to Dor e ne ear beaat 

r ind adness Mrs. Dun 
Ca s t¢ \Lrs PuUuLLol Kept 
( 1-hig au ce ration olf 

( ( rite ( tha onorable Teas 

( nie d White | ind of COUurst 
e ( 0 ) TO. s queen He ho 
tice ‘ ( S a pleasure as 
he took he { hand But before the 
é ©) oO iS ¢ er ile ) i Lo Orne r how 
t maa dis ead het or 4 Course § Iie 
co 1} e) pricious. Whennext 
t} 1) Is Cl to l him, and 
! Isper as id o1ed in On 
st. Va Li} dav he mustered up cour 
ave and sent er a tall sereen OT rowing 
vv, in the centre of whi clustered a 
bunch oO mecu iequeminot roses in the 
Ss ipe oO b hea Kor this she thanked 
him ina clever little note, as distant as it 
was kindly He wondered whether she 


muessed that he loved her, and sougbnt to 


etLween 


This was the state of affairs 
them when they sat Opposite to each oth 
er at one of those exquisite little dinners 
for four which Mrs. Duncan was famous 
for. There was a dim, religious light in 
the Duneans’ dining - room befitting the 
mystic rites of gastronomy. As White 
looked up and caught Dorothy’s eye he 
wondered whether the faint flush which 
spread over cheek and throat in such be 
coming fashion was really a blush, or 
whether it was due only to the red silk 
shades on the tall candles at the corners 
of the table 

I see the eve of the law upon me, Mr. 


White ‘What will the 


Ve rdict ye 


“she said, gay ly. 


‘* You deserve to be drawn and quarter- 
ed, Dora,” interjected Mrs. Dunean, ** for 
keeping us waiting seven minutes, For 
tunately I knew your ways, and allowed 
ten 


Whiv is it you are always seven min 
a “You have 


asked Duncan 


nothing to do 


‘ | , W711 17] } : 
Nothing to do Well, I like that 
peal Dorothy 
(Ot COULSE said Dunean, malicious 


I think I should like havin 
ao my if for a little while 
That's just like a man!” retorted the 
young lady ‘Pm sure Pve done mom 
thal Vou have lve been to cool 
school, and I have had an Italian less 


+ 


ind ive practiced two hours, and | 
been shopping, and I've paid ten visit 
besides keeping house, which is wor 
enough for one able-bodied woman 

Indeed it is,” interrupted Mrs. Dun 
ean vhose household Was Organized to 
run like clock WOrkK, and WhO hever heard 
from it except when it struck. 

‘My father never scolds,’ continued 
iss Sargent, ** but he agepends on me tt 
make him comfortable I don't know 
what he’d do without n c. 

He has to do without you when you 
dine out,” said Dunean, slyly. 

Oh, then I send him off to the elub 
and he goes like a lamb Why, in the 
three weeks before Lent he dined at hom 
ONLY once.” 

Was he invited out 

‘No; but Iwas,” she answered, frank 
** He used to meet Mr. Thursby at the club 
and they dined together.” 

** Dick Thursby ¢” asked Mrs. Dunean 

‘Yes. My father’s very fond of him 
he says he’s a man of a thousand 


"asked Dunean 


‘**He’sa man of a good many thousands, 
if report can be believed,” said White, re 
membering, with a sudden sinking of the 
heart, that rumor reported this Mr. Thurs 
by as very devoted to Miss Sargent. 

‘His wife left him a lot of money,’ 
said Duncan. 

‘**And her mother has never forgiven 
him for taking it,” added Mrs. Duncan. 
‘She abuses him dreadfully.” 

‘‘No man is a hero to his mother-in- 
law,” said White, lightly. 
of Thursby, but he was not willing to say 
anything against him. 

‘*That’s not because he may not be a 
hero,” suggested Dorothy, ‘* but rather be- 
cause she is a mother-in-law.” 


He was afraid 


‘IT hear he is beginning to take notice 
again,” remarked Mrs. Duncan. 


‘*He’s been flirting outrageously with 
that Hitchcock girl all winter,” said Dor 
othy. 

















Dear me,” said Mrs. Dunean, s I east f er went on her 
ue t he had been very attent ovou Hott: ( ¢ t S , ent 
[ne rnoticedthat,  laugwhed Dorothy, an ) i ove regular 
\V |} ( moved Meas Phe ( ~ ! 
| notice abo ! i | ( Rha t/ WA 
LO dd il oO Vel ( W 
‘ ( om () es ! B mv 
I ou al S noe your ca D ! He 
\ Dunea qu { ( lt i is ( r of 
) uu think Jam avoung lady with the Rha mthus i s 
modern improvements ready to Hed d i ! rd 
\ i? IONE if Iie is nae?) ‘ i\ » 
Iv nol ais ss the point W % M Maree IS 
Du al l never care to e) res iW } 
} 1e one yIS Hot hungry a ay sted 1 I { 4 
) oO! it ( ) n 
\W { rea hed i freely nel ! ile 
her ti his riva is secornfull | ( ( 1" doOro it 
I did not t Mr. J rsD\ San \ M oO an ‘ i eal 
nt ent man,” said Mrs. D in ‘ At least I [ sup 
n Congere fi 1 year or ) } ‘ Wile \ 
Why didn ! serve his f tern a | i erthe rub OF ! 
i White, unable to resist the chance e) ‘ 1 ! ) i 
Wa he paraone 1 « l ( i : pp 
Mr. W and Miss Dorothy's voi sti , ‘ Ca \] | 
Ss very mischievous hen you speak we ( 10 han | ‘a ! Mr 
Vy < Coneress pe s vou To Pal l \ i ( t n 
t my fat r nas po eal isplra nN ( 71 ely ) | re 
° qa | i ) i I « 
I assure you I did not iow it,” and not forget 
White blushed searlet at his blund And did your f ‘ thia 
Mr. Joshua Hotfman has been urgin asked Mrs. Dur 
father to go to Congress for long Well. y iow | ocu \ He 
i 11d Ti ibs all meht, Caj Lime 
Joshua Hoffman’s help is worth hav I want a mat ybed in the back, Italian 
remarked Duncan aS ne tasted his fashion i ll let you KO And ¢ ipla 1 
hampagne, ‘no matter whether what Mills took my father’s hand and said, very 
is in this world or the next ‘You may joke, Mr. Sargent, 


you want ne 

‘It is delightful to see how all classes 
espect and honor Hoffman's goodness 
idded White. ‘‘He’s one of the few men 
who belong to the Chureh and who do not 
as though the Church to 
them.” 

‘‘ He’s had a great fancy for my father,” 
said Dorothy, ‘* ever since my father gave 


belonged 


act 


him Jeannette J.” 
‘* He ought to be grateful for one of the 
finest and fastest horses on the track,” an 
swered White. 
her or lets her trot for money.” 
‘Isn't father off 
Hoffman now 2?” asked Mrs 
‘“Oh yes; they are at Bermuda. 


‘although he never bets on 


with Joshua 


Dunean. 


your 


They 
went on the Rhadamanthus 

White suddenly remembered that Josh 
ua Hoffman’s yacht was the only ship he 
had been able to find resembling the Dare 
Devil. 


seriously, 


nd } } f 7 
id, Short o n 


but I mean what I say al 


der, I don’t believe theres anythi 


stick at to do you a good turn 


‘It’s lucky your father 


Man.” said Dunean, ‘*‘or he might get Cap 
tain Mills to seuttle the ship, or to spi. 
the main brace, or to do any of the wicked 
things that sailor-men delight in.” 

** Don't you be too sure of my father,” 
Dorothy answered, gay ly * He often says 
that if he wasn’t on the Street he d like to 





be a pirate! 

Indeed!” ejaculated White, earnestly 

He has a whole library of books about 
pirates put Savs that the best of then 
ail 18 a el blog) v of Blackbeard 
which he found his ¢ wy reading 

(of course he took it iy irom the 
office-boy, and scolded him, remarked 


Dunean, ‘‘and then went into his private 


office and devoured it himself 
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‘ ['} it ist W it hie aid answere | 
Dorot 1 hie i t t most ex 
pel ) f( Lié€ 
he ( 7 
do r someti cha 
oln ( i wa ) 

Pirac i ng Sih ) " 
said W ‘ 
() ( ! i¢ | uy que \ 

\ ave I Nn 1 ao etter nowada 
in W street t on thes s \lain 

| ( | ( n M ; 
Wwe Lo ren | W I 
QO ( , ( uid Doroth 
enti m yglad he 1 
mecha R/ ho that 
Mr. Hott of Las 
Las uid Dun nd W e to 
et ¢ ) it ch ot ‘ 
Ve med tl rn aa fe eeKs ago 
vher Ihe l Med erranean 
] vi does have the oddest 
not 1 Mr Dunean 
Sh ie ( retnarked he ” hy isband 
‘ ( que kinks in him But 
Od Mah nad ahh honorabie man, 

H ¢ eo 4 nor proud of him 
and of hh ( 

theconversation tt is dir eted J snua 
Hotfman’s characteristically Ameriean ea 
peer Was ¢ ened by many anecdotes ol 
his poverty in youth, of his ewadness 
in ness, OF his simp and straightfor 
ward integrity, and of his thoughtful and 
comprehensive Charity Then the talk 
turned to other topics as the perfectly 
served dinner pursued its varied courses 
At last came coffee The two ladies rose 
and tool eir tiny cups into the parlor, 
ea ne thet omen to smo her Cigars 

n the dining-room But Robert W hite 
lent tt ittention to Dunean’s shre a 
and p { ( t hen Vorothy Sargent 
followed Mrs. Dunean across the parlor 
to t plano, and becan to ne She had 
a light, clear soprano voice sufficient] y 

ell trained, and she sang without effort, 
ind though € el joved it 

\fter she had sung two or three songs 

Mr. D ean called out from the dining 

rool N Miss Dorothy, by request 

Oh, I know what you want,” she in 
terrupted 

Of eou said Dunean, lighting a 


His Seotch ancestors had 
died for the Stuarts, and he thrilled with 


hereditary loyalty as Miss Sargent sang, 
; 


‘* Here's a health of King Charles,” with 


+ 


a dramatie intensity for which the care 


ess observer would never have given hex 


crea 
As Robert White rose to join the ladies 
the butler to (tl Mr D iIncan that a gentle 
nial vished to see him 
Close the doors leading into the Japa 
nese room,” said Dunean, ‘‘and show the 
( tieman 1 ie} 
he room between the pal or und Ul 
room Mrs. Dunean had adecorated 
in the Japanese stv] The walls wer 
rvered with Japanese paper and hung 
{ 1 ptad les Of cloisonne The furnit re 
sof bamboo with cushions of Japanese 
embroidery Japanese lanterns, dexter 
O arranged for is, Shed a ntle licht 


Although the room was probably hopeless 
ly incorrect in the eyes of a Japanese—had 


Mrs. Dunean had one on her visiting list 


the effect Was novel and exotie and charm 


White passed through this room, anc 
oined Miss Dorothy at the plano at 
turned the leaves for lie r as she sang’ 

The Shepherd's Hour. He thought 
she had never looked so lovely, and hi 
new he had never loved her as mu 


He felt that the time had come when he 
Miuist put his fortune to the touch, when 
he must learn whether life was to be hap 
piness or misery. When she finished the 


song she left the piano hastily, and begaed 


Mrs. Duncan to play. White seconded 
hen Mrs. Dunean was an admirable 


pianist, but she was a match-maker eve 
more accomplished, 

*T1l play,” she said, ‘‘on one condition 
only: you two must go into the Japa 
nese room and talk.” 

Talk while you are playing 

ed Dorothy. 

Yes,” answered Mrs. Duncan, firmly. 
‘You need not talk loudly, but you must 
talk: then I shall not feel as though I 


? protest 


ere @LV Ing a concert 

[f we must, we must,” said Dorothy 
and she took a seat in the Japanese room 
W hite sat himself down on a stool at her 
feet as Mrs. Duncan began one of Men 
Lieder ohne Worte.” 


‘How lovely those songs without words 


delssohn’s ** 


are!” said Dorothy, after a silence which 
threatened to become embarrassing. 
} 


Liov lovely it would be,” answered 


White, ‘‘if we could express ourselves 


without words, if we could only set forth 
without speech the secret thoughts and 
feelings of our souls!” 


‘*Do you really think so ?” asked Dor 
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otny pometimes it Would bv vel Just t n | a LD) int ! 
a rd, I \ ul ) ! i 
Sure vou Oo i not mind tettn i ! dto M 1) | er! | 
‘ ( ( 1 read VO } « at ( i « 
: As Whit ( 
d | ould,” « L Dorot 1) ed \ 
\\ 1 re i { | lit ( ifter M Siu) " | 


a 
th Sa 
>, ee 
f 
f 








eompanired these ras | mnt ‘ ) 
" . shel reatest b t\ ! ¢ ( rn i ) 
[ sh vou could kno thou , 1 : 
' d, conti ! e as b hie \ | to rro 
| Ye s I 
The colo led) fron ( nd ‘ { 
tas white marble Wi a | e parted 
; said, ‘* How do I know that it Whit Dunea 
ld erest Whodo : nee mv. * 
Don’t vou take at ntere nh me Duneal 
1 Whit Ho 1 | ) v\ 
Indeed I do, Mr. W1] but H Ss an \ \ out 
; Then vou mu Have n that IT lo ho the p tl ypped e Pat 
1 he interrupted, unable to refrain aqon Le one of our pa 
longer. Don't tell me that you ‘ And he ¢ e tot ne acu ( ) 
it seen it Don't te ne that my lov ery « He interested ‘ 
oOneless I er I ict \ and hie au L ef 
rhe color came back slowly to her face tain pecu n the not hii ( 
lL neck, and she said, shyly [ do not pirate nf As soon as he ar edi here hi 
; ie.” out that the typ rite ed by the p ( 
‘Then you do love me ?’ s one of a new style just put out by the 
ay ist a little bit se ( pa Y tl en he > t _ ure ( ael 
i He clasped her in his arms, as Mrs. This new style was for sale only a month 
: Dunean turned over her music and plaved ago Very fe ol them were soid betore 
: 1. nocturne of Chopin’s the 1st of Apri the day hen the pirat 
i They talked on in perfect bliss for a fe made fools is 
inutes, then she said, suddenly, ‘* But ‘* Has hea list of the purehas { 
ou must speak to my fathe W e,an 
uy I will ask him five minutes afte he Hi l ! ETL pote ul rie { sé 
sets foot on shore.” who bought this new stvle of type rite. 
‘He will never consent,” continued was Joshua Hotfman 
lorothy ‘*He has always said he could “The owner of the Rhada ntius ¢ 
ever let me go, and I have al ays prom mquiy the astonts LW 
ed never to leave him.” ‘Of course,” said Duncan 
, ‘* But that was before you gave yourself 
: : : men ‘TR 
é to me,” said her lover : ats : ne 
| suppose so, but I don't Know what To any one not a Ist ned tothe s ry 
ill do without me.” contrasts of American life 1 ould } 
‘Just think how I have done without seemed impos le that Miss Dor yoypa 
ou all these vears It’s my turn now.” vent should be the daughter of Mr. San 
‘He has been so good to me always , iel Sargent ohe was signt and gra 
‘T will b so good to you always. How ful, delicat id ethereal, as is the wont o 
could I be anything else ? the American girl He was solid and 
She looked at him, and he leaned for- florid; he sa high liver and of a full 
ward and kissed her softly. habit. His eye was very quick and sharp 


; ‘But I will never marry you without as though it was always on the main 


t 


his consent,” she said. chance, but there was generally to be seen 
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1 sr eon} sensual mouth, not 
) aaie ) L fl i | S ich 
H 1’ verv s i 1 wid a 
‘ His f otte. ( 
) ( } ! e) 
is CPHePPOUS. SLE l nd un 
) \I ra 5 Gi Yer ( sal 
@ l ‘ ma ( \ >) ert 
i ! ( ( cri bie I 
i rl 2) i ru ( ere ) 
ent bac On lis DANK, and 
down’ on his broker: and 
‘ ! il ! ! Street 
) an honest 
} 8. i les easil 
Lhe had « ted his senses at the ey 
per ( R Clery 
H i ) nad seraped fo. 
‘ 1 lt LO » COLLIE 
is iving it ‘ happiness 
l r ! hative town a 
f ! n by his successful son 
fy ( ort wed 1ts poo students te 
} err Way DY Manual labor, and most 
t the shel yr and other carpenter-work 
l CoO ( ral had been aol 1) 
~ rsa o | LSInce endowed the 
ra Iti t entv-live thousand dollars 
\ it ( ( eve | edited a country 


eekly for two or three months; then he 


turned auctioneer; after that he was ad 

ines ent for a small cireus; then the 
Wa ykke out, and he raised a company, 
und rose to be eolonel of volunteers 


Wounded and sent home on a furlough, 


he delayed his return from Washington 
to his Western home long enough to mar 
ry the most beautiful dauchter of one of 


the proudest of the first families of Vir 
oiia After helping to convert the 
steamers on the upper Mississippi into 
home-made iron-clads, he resigned, and 
became interested in various government 
contracts. He did his duty by the goy 
ernment, and made money for himself. 
He put his earnings into the little local 
When the 


war was over, and the railroads of the 


railroad of his native place 
West began to be consolidated and to push 
across the piains and the mountains, the 

ttle road of which Sam Sargent was pre 
sident was wanted by two rival systems 
Sam Sargent sold to the highest bidder, 
after judiciously playing one against the 
other; and he brought his money and his 
experience to Wall Street A man ean 
not run with the hare and hold with the 
hounds; on the Street anew-comer is either 
a wolf or a lamb: Sam Sargent was not a 





lamb. Inthe uneasy and restless turmoil 
Of the Stoek Exchange he was in his ele 
ment, and there he thrived. Every sum 
mer, when stocks were sluggish or stag 
nt. the speeulator sought other forms 
excitement One year he hired a fast 


vacht, and the next he bought a pair of 


fast trotters One summer | 
fondness for poker run away with hin 


and he was a plaver in the famous game 


which lasted two days and three nights 
it the end of the second day he had lost 
§150,000, but during the last night he won 
ita back and S65.000° be sides, No man 
CO uld ce 1) \ his QUICKNESS, his cool ne SS, O1 
his nerve Of late he had begun to take 


+ ] _ 
an interest in polities, and he was known 


to be seeking a homination tor Congress 
from one of the brown-stone districts 
the machine of his party was all ready to 


am 
Work In His vehatll tO attain to this hon 


or was his one unsatis ed ar sire, and his 
heart was set on it 


About three weeks after the Patagonia 
had been robbed otf the Banks by the Dai 
Devil, Mr. Joshua Hotfman’s vacht, thie 


Rhadamanthus. re irned Lo New Yo. 


from Bermuda. bringing back Mr. Sam 
Sargent and Mr. Joshua Hotfman him 
self Amone the letters which Sargent 


found on the table of his handsome pri 
vate office in the Bowdoin Building. No 





Print 
tv Chureh-yard, was one from Robert 


76 Broadway, overlooking a part of 


White, requesting an immediate interview 
on a matter of the highest importance 
Sargent knew White’s name as a rising 
young literary man, he had heard hi 
daughter speak of meeting White, and 
he was aware of White's connection with 
the Gotham Gazette. He wrote Mr. 
White a polite note, saying that he should 
be glad to see him the next day at three. 
Precisely at three the next afternoon, 


as the bells of Trinity rang the hour over 


the hurrying heads of the sojourners in 
Wall Street, Robert White handed his 
card to the office-boy of Sargent and Com 
pany, and was shown at once into tli 
private office of the special partner. Sar 
gent rose to receive him, saying: ‘ Im 
glad to make your acquaintance, Mr 
W hite. 


There is a comfortable chair 


What can I do for you to-day ?” 

As he said this he gave White a look 
which took him in through and through 
White felt that Sargent had formed at 
once an opinion of his character, and that 
this opinion was probably in the main ac 
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rate Aré Ve woOne hie i ea wid 
- re from interruption 
ore (gS pped to th ao nas ( 
ut te ng office \ I r 
S S | nave FO! | 
sed the oor and turned the Ke 
Is ia his seat: s des es 
M \ t Lam VO 
\ | rote vou, Mi APL" ¢ aesire 
mil es ta th you on natte) 
i np tance pean Whi 
| ise m 1’ mome terrupte 
t n 1 DOX OT cigars | ! 
1 his des LD ou smoke 
W hite d ined courteous] 
I trust you euse me if I lig 
| rta \ S \W ( 
I neversmoke during business ! 
A d Paro Pu Il ree | Li 
sinduige n Ss } " ttle nieo r 
\\ ile noticed th maer cove oO ( 
oO or ree } Ts smoke the spec 
) oa j } 1 Secon’ rye erat ( 
" The yur S ! that his 
is cdilthic tenou i est, ali S 
e@ mana re seemed to double the dif 
l But his voice aid not reve Ss 
he Ss Lie Salad 
The business I have to speak about 
pargent, 1S aS private as lit 1S npor 
lam aware that fora moment I may 
to you to be prying, not to say im 
rtinent. [beg to assure you in advance 
such is not my intent If you will 


r with me until I am done, I think 
vou will then pardon my apparent intru 


‘Fire away,” said Sargent, blowing a 
series of concentric rings of smoke, *‘ and 

it the ball as close to the bull’s-eye as 
vou can.” 

W hat I desire to talk about is the tak- 
ng of £100,000 in specie from the Pata 
yonia on the afternoon of April 1.” 

Indeed ?” queried Sargent, sending 
rth a final ring of smoke as perfect as 
iny of its predecessors. ‘““And pray 
iat have I to do with that little specu 
lation in gold 2?” 


* At the time that money was taken 
vou were short of Transcontinental Tele 
craph stock, and you stood to lose nearly 
half a million dollars.’ 

‘If you had not warned me that you 
would be intrusive, I think I should have 
peen able to discover it for my self : 

‘Hear me out 


**T do not see any connection between 


NM t ills e Pat ] ia aa 
| » Ol 
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dow} eral ear t »p | 
S vou ar a OG its LO 
_ » 7 ‘ } ove ‘ nd 
} Oo \ 
( ) i { AlCw If Ol i ill 
to sa sa t out and be « it 
I can } the matter 1 nutshe 
if you wil oO e me hve m ites said 


White, quietly 

Load your n itshell and touch off the 
fuse, answered Sargent,settling back com 
fortably in his chair 


My chain 1s not quite complete Icon 


fess,” began White; ‘there are several 
slight LLNKS Wanting. But it is strong 
enough Here is my story: When the 


Patagonia sailed from Queenstown with 
£100,000 on board, you vere In urgent 
need of about $500,000. Owing tothe un 
€ xpected detention of Mr. Joshua Hotfman 
in this city, you were the sole passenger 
on the Rhadamanthus when she cleared 
from New York for Bermuda The crew 
of the Rhadamanthus were Lase irs The 


captain was undergreat obligations to you 


and WoO ild do anything ror you 

Here White remarked that Sargent 
gave him a quick look as who should say, 
‘How came you to know that ? 

‘Instead of going directly to Be rmuda, 
you made for the Banks of Newfoundland. 
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(on the vo Lore Ip vou rigceed ; f 


\ i { i LIS in 
I Rhadamanthus ou Durit 
Ou mounted 1 Qua 
‘ 
1\ 
\\ ( }li 
’ S | Lee ri 
a) \\ 


t AKC! 

s Yi A | i to CaplLaill 
) Pi [ t if i } 

LV pe l t Oo i Hotfman 

{ aa { t sa d you 

Sta oul ( i tpu ma ilse bear i 

1i¢ { ( Stie¢ ts of 

hie ro tou Lo rec lve 


as 


l » Patagonia is 
night f vou steamed straight for the 
littie place ! 1 Captain Mills owns on 
tl ( st \ u Scotia near Halifax 
You landed the gold at his private dock 
) nigh fortunately for you, ho cus 
om-house official eaught sight of you 
\\ nether id rite ided Lo take tl ses 

d and fI or whether you meant to us 

O pay vou losses in the Transconti 
nental Tel aph corner, | do not know 
But hen you touched land you got the 
n s of the panic here, and of the fall in 


price of Transcontinental Telegraph 
No longer needing the money, you deter 
nined to return it, and to let the affair 
| joke appropriate to 


Mrs. Mills took the 


Cast to Halifax, and saw that the vy were 
forwarded to Ne York Then you took 
the yacht to Bermuda as fast as she could 
steam, getting there long before Mr. Joshua 
Hoffman a ed on the regular steamer. 
No one in Bermud nnected the Rhada 


L ¢ recte 
nthus wit thre Dare De vil. because no 


about the temporary 


er +114 POS | 
robbery of the fatagonia until the arrival 
of the ma There is no telegraph to 


jermuda | old having been returned 
oO its owners, you thought there would be 
no motive for pursuit and for prosecution. 
You e whole matter would 
9) und it long before you got 
ba oOo Ne York people would have 
something else to talk about than the ad 
venture of the Patagonia For further 
safety you have persuaded Mr. Joshua 


Hoffman to send e Rhadamanthus to 


Rio Janeiro to bring 


back the boy-natu 
ralist who has been making collections 






long the Amazon She passed Sandy 
H yout six hours ago.” 
As W] paused here, Sargent s ne 
1 d 1 Tis ¢ ir and too mother ¢ 
from the box Inthe a wer ot tis des 
Have you tinished 2” he asked 
| have finished, answered WI 
\s you requested, I have told my tal 
briefly as possible But [ have writte: 
out in full, setting down all the facts 
order, and giving dates and figures as ¢ 


actly as I ecould. Perhaps you would 


LO Miance over } 
Sargent took the flat little bundle of pa 


pers which White held out to him, an 


dropped it into his pocket He liehte 
second cigar from the first. Phen hi 
a, pleasantly ‘This is a very pretty 


+ 


title ehost story of vours. Mr. White. but 
do you think you ean get anybody to t 
any stock in it 27” 


‘[ believe the publie will take an 


terest in it—1i 
et asked Sargent, with his cigar in 


the aim 

gi igs publish it.” 

‘** Ah, if you p iblish it And Sargent 
smiled meaningly, and the whole expres 
sion of his face changed at once. ‘‘ Very 
vell. How much 

‘I beg your pardon ?” said White, in 
terrogatively. 

‘* How much do you want ?” 

“Mr. Sargent!” and White rose to his 
feet, indignantly. 

‘Sit down again, Mr. White: we are 
talking business now. How much do you 
want to suppress this story ?” 

White clinched the back of the chan 
firmly in his hand, and said, ‘*I did not 
expect to be insulted by the offer of a pal 
try bribe. 

‘Who said anything about a paltry 
bribe? Lasked you how much ?” 

By this time White had recovered his 
temper. “You do 
not know me if you think I am to be 
bought, Mr. Sargent. 


He sat down again. 


I am hesitating as 
to the publication of the faets in this cast 
because I am not yet quite clear in my 
own mind as to my duty in the matter.’ 

‘Indeed 2” 
in Sargent’s manner as he dropped this 
one word. 


There was a covert sneer 


‘Perhaps self-interest might resolve my 
‘*Perhaps | 
could more readily make up my mind to 
say nothing about your connection with 
the affair of the Patagonia if—” 


doubts,” continued White. 
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[ repeated Sargent 
If I felt jealous of vour rep tie ( 
rot vour tan 
\ 1 aont nt eto a t 1. do 
ed sarge) rrusaue 
VO, not exactly answered \W ( 
1 Yy now he had reached the pe it 
Bu | int tO Marry our d C te) 
Say it looked at | n ns nt to) 


! rrv my dadaucnte. 
Y« 
Then the main question is not what 
t n but What she nkSs Does she 
int to marry you 
stie told me so the Last time | sa 
said White quietly 
Sargent stood up in his surprise But 
said Was “What 
[ asked her to marry me und si 
omised to do so—if you would consent 
Ah said pargent: “"so ( ie en 
Yes. we are engaged answered 
Whit 
But I have always told Dorothy that 
| would never consent to her marrying 
ody 1 want her myself I do not 
her to leave me.’ 
That's what she told me 
And vet she has engaged herself to 
vou 


We are engaved—yes: but we shal 


not be married until you give your con 


And you expect me to yield?” asked 
Sargent, harshly. 
That’s why I came to see you to-day, 
iswered White, gently. 
Well, you are the cheekiest young 
ellow Lever saw.” And Sargent sat down 


wain, and struck a match to relight his 
cigar 
White asked, anxiously, ‘* Will you con 


sent 

Sargent took two or three puffs at his 
cigar, and replied: *‘ Of course. I have to 
consent. That girl makes me do what she 
pleases. [ have never refused her any 
ng yet. If she wants you for a hus 
id, she shall have you : 


began White 


‘You needn't thank me,” interrupted 


Thank you 


Sargent: ‘‘ vou had better go and thank 


and tell her you are going to dine 


wilh us to day ty 


As Sargent and White came down the 
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Sam Sargent, left alone, turned to pol 
ities h h mted ene) On the 
evenll ttey ~ te) eV“ it W ( 
1} April f a had a bad q ter ol 1 
hour, for he could not find the ind 
deta ( Staten of t Patagonia af 
Tal Cl White had e! wd cn 
he could ive sworn put bn his pocket 
For a e he did not dare give rein to 
his ambition If this paper had fa ien 
into the hands of a political enemy his 
election to anv office became impossible 
But as time passed on and he got no news 
of the missing document, he began to hop 
that it had been destroved without exami 
nation A few days after his daughter's 


wedding he received the nomination for 
Congress for which he had intrigued wu 


ceasingly, and he had made a pungent lit 


tie speech accepting the honor 


The next even na 1 ¢ sword of Damo 
cles fell He received a short, sharp not 
bidding him find some exeuse at once for 
declining Lhe nomination, or the exact 
truth would be published coneernit his 
connection with the robbery of the Pata 
gonia onthe First of April \s Sam Sar 
gent read this he knew of a certainty 
he had a guardian enemy wma ft it his 
Polite career! Vas al l eC) iO er 
He took up the Tatal missive to read it 
again, and for the first time he noticed 


that it was written on a type-writer, and 


that it was signed ‘* Lafitte 
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\\V HAT our artists paint Phe 
‘ ¢ rit mo 
) ¢ it t} 
j ) ) 
) ) a) ! Su 
( ( B 
t Yr | Noe Oo i 
¢ n ob { roucn Tt 
! t \ 

I ( el » we m 
eXa the dencies of modern 
OOIS OF art in answer to ft s ques 

{ 1 i l he ¢ tre 
oft } 
| i me © ) \ Oo WAS 
ln \ \n ( pub 
Mr. G. FF. W London, to be the fin 
to excit i rious and wide-spread 
i oO mia nation mM 
Ih O Cail pub { attentiol to 
I Ss { ir own art may be 
ve lone shake itself free in some mea 
re from ti Ce?! hing burden of | Vper 
realism Phe experiment of showing her 
, collection of pictures which in their pur 
pose are entire different from anything 
le rlo seel hh Ne York has demonstra 
ab ts ul iralleled suecess that we are 
ntering upon a new and better period of 
yur art history that we are, in fact, fast 
earning to rank artistic works according 


to the result, and not solely by the means 


ind methods of production. If the paint 
ings In question were In any sense popu 
lar pictures, it might be alleged, perhaps, 
tina the novelty of the exhibition has 


been in a measure the cause of the lively 


interest it has excited among us. But, far 
from having those qualities which have 
hitherto attracted publi applause, they 


even have certain pec iliarities which have 
been recognized here as be 
h order 


O} ng to works of art of a h 


The reasons why this kind of modern 


ut is new to us here are readily found in 
ry f } rpowth ] levele 
1 LISTOL ( th Trowth and aevelop 
nent of public appreciation and sree 
edge of art in this country In the brie 
period of th vetlnoniiies tl Sihiaiadid: ten 
1 ! have passed through different 
stages of growth which repeat the experi 


enee of other countries where art 18 not 


The facilities for European 
nd the rapid increase of the weaithy 
1t this country up to the 
rank of one of | the best picture markets, 


class have bro 





und » or three different schools of rt 
i eacti 1 is rh ‘ cite | is > i 

i e. tO « { ite, and even to 1 i 
The Dusseldorf, the Munich, and the P 

is schools have each made its impre 

on us through our artists who have 

led there, and throuch the great nun 


of examples of foreign work whieh ha 


SCHOOLS Das long been Lo 
eee . ; 

ivd absolute realisn In the annua 
Paris Salon, 


where, more than in any o 


er ¢ xhibition, are collected re presentatl 


pict lres trom every Country, it 1S pl un 
written on the walls, with only a rare } 
atus, that the prevalent modern impuls 
s and effects in t 


Is to imitate material 
1: 
i} 


shortest and most « 


The experience of our students abroad ] 


rect way possible 


been just what might have been expected 
They have readily assimilated the no 
They 


rademies excellent instruc 


aes é 
ind the radieal ideas in art have 


found in the ac 


tion in the technique of the 


professic ] 
and have acquired a high degree of sk 


in execution. They have been for var 


Ous reasons 


preoccupied with this side of 
their edueation, and have commonly nee 


lected to pay any attention to the acquire 


ment of a knowledge of what it is best 


worth while to paint They have come 


home to repeat the ery of the ultra-radi 
eals in art that anything is worth paint 


ing if it be well painted, and they have 
helped establish this theory as a govern 


ing principle in our art. This is the virus 


which poisons the art of Europe. This is 
the fatal principle which has glorified the 


ugly and the commonplace, has 





Vitiated 
publie taste, and has led to the develop 
ment of a school of painters whose only 
be skillful tran 


whatever is least desirable to 


legacy ¢ posterity will 
seripts of 
perpetuate in our age and in our civiliza 
tion. 

If it be the province of art to elevate, to 
delight, and to entertain, certainly the ugly 
and the commonplace have no niche in its 
If the artist be not ea 
to exercise his taste in th 
jects, there will b 


temple. Hed upon 
e seiection Of sub 
» found in - te ictions 
nothing bisa: than mechanieal excel 
lence ‘Gian 
the impulse to create has its source in the 
in the beautiful, then art ceases to 
be a profession, and becomes a trade. We 


have only to turn to the greatest works 


If it makes no diteounes 


ugly or 
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ever produced to find exemplified the first changed its n n, and Still retan i 
n yt e purpose o t nad to recog c 
t t ! tiie principles 1 Lvgvover! W { rs 
orth perpetua it i \\ ‘ \ ‘ 
l Press ee t ) S I ’ } 
! sterplece O Giscovel Ss. cord ) | 
; so compels our respec ¢ es 1 ( ! | hi 
tio? il | I IVES ¢ r adeepe i I i 








Li ¢ men e good oO ‘ Y 
We ean not ad ou o vO 
11 le Taet it the ena Ot »>rep ! ( 
S ( ‘ oO en n one ? i 
other distinguish l ie Crre¢ iris yf Ne " ( ) 
ws made the masterpieces ¢ Crreek ) } ) 
odels for all nation na ft t ties ol ture, ¢ OX ‘ t 
t our question be 1 ul ered ) ‘ ! ‘ ress . 
St that th me condition Of artis ct mat ! = 7 
rode on e para to 1 t mae S ( ©) Ww oO 
re yr L »? t sé ! il ( eu ( SLeé ) ( 
s proven by experi vy cultiva { e res TT 
und by the test of turies and of press denc aitis 
CLVILZations to be the no St crea i S ro rye fo) - 
s of man [It is not asking too much dant proof that is but a nec d 
i€@ artists lat the purpose rT n]awhner transitory p our art st | 
1 the desire to a lt mechanica has been eve ! mn \ ( el 
und that they sha exerc! elt Powe f the. eal intluence urt 
vence in the seieetion o hat thre " ve have t rwed more « ‘ ' 
ill represent, neither Is it expecting too” the lead of the innovators in painting | 
ich oO 4 public SO eager tO aSSLMIIATE condit ns of our edueatior 1A ( iin 
ideas as our own that it encourage the pract of profession nn thie 
ie best intentions in art To be sure. it appreciation « irt itself. ha een such 
1 not be denied that modern science tha e natu vy ine e to l of 
: s sterilized the field which artists for- art which makes the slicehtest demand 
H rly found fertile of lMspiration No upon our culture ind our experiens It 
H 11¢e processions honor the prod wtions IS not to be expected t it ( as a peontle 
the best imaginative artists The great having no national encouragement of art 
religious painters worked with a conscious- without asvstem of general art education 
ss that every stroke of the brush was and until recently without any important 
ore eloquent than the sentences of the art muss ims, could readily inderstand 
St powerful exhorter. No like Stimu and app ciate the same things ( iD 
is now encourages any man Costume peal tothe people of Europe. who have id 
nd architecture have lost much of their renerations Of culture in this direction 
irly charm, novelty has usurped the We have, it is true, lately made a. ipid 
’ place of individuality, but the influences and a significant advan in matters of 
3 i modern progress, howeve r discouraging taste, and art has been a popular rage for 
V may seem to art, have not chat © | neariv a aeca ru ‘ ist not accent 
e relations between artist and pul ( the supet na tions ol nterest 11 irt 





} Human sentiments and human passions as sure signs of deep culture, nor is é 
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emain the same and their power is ind our national quality of quick app 
lished, We have ho modern Home and adaptabv ty lor Live ore . ous 
id no modern Shakespeare, but people stages of progress. What has ¢ Lour 
still alternately moved to laughter and ent isiasiln most S that art Ihi miust 
to tears by those who know how t » touch be deseribed as one of the lowes irietie 
le right chords in literature Art, too hepurelyreail ve ha ee ted 
; count among its followers no rivals to the baneful theory tl rood painting Sa 
; the great masters of the past, has not sufficient apology for an unworthy mo 
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i PlO? 
) 1) n ¢ ( 1) ( to) 
) ( 1 hie ( er to a 
rea S must be 
1) ( ) { 1 | ise Oo 
! i i el mes SO Ta 
sot! rotession that he 
nie . Is ¢ them he ean not do his 
by Ha yin view methods and 
ile { l tural and even necessary 
I t concentrate his attention on 
t ‘ repre ition of objects with 
yu aist CLION ¢ tn hiehey 
q l ( i Iie troubie Vilh our 
int B,, tine S it they are not vet fa 
enough ad need to be able to forget the 
n ! 1 the endea ‘to secure a result 
Ir. Wat in idealist, pure and sim 
| 44 4 - } 
he 1 ike no attempt at realism: he 
es the model except as a guide to re 


! no e truths of Nature: he 


does 


it pretend to hitate the natural elfect ol 

( exter su e of thing's 

His sole purpose seems to be to impress 
1 ) ( 1 the aea fie has chosen 
to 1 te, both by the composition and 


vith the char 


by a treatment harmonious 


1 


acter of the subiect To do this, he 1s ne 

cessarily obliged to sacrifice absolute facts 
f nature for the more general and higher 
truths, since realism can no more illus 
trate t creations of the imagination than 


a gossip’s description can give the sugges 


tiveness hich is the charm of a poets 
‘54 ‘ } « 
verses (Over Itv Works have been loan 


ed by Mr. Watts to the Metropolitan Mu 





seum About half of these are portraits, 
and the collection, as a whole, gives a fair 
but by no means complete indication of 
the ar s aims and methods. The gen 
eral aspect of the paintings seen as a Mass 
l »>uUNnUSsUal that 1t challenges examina 

) md stud I} absence of the com 
rik Oo of endeavor to eateh the 
yu extreme sobmety, nof to 
LY so color, and a peculiar 
met i of treatment, which can searcely 
hb r aeserl if in Ss the reverse 
) if no in vogue, distinguish the 
Works once as distinctly inspired by 
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ali abdsol 


bing study of the old masters. 


Whether Mr. Watts has done well in sub 


ne himself so thoroughly to the in 
flue? of the old masters, o1 het Y 
leed, his theories of pan is | 
em exemplified in the collection, } ( 
n tl vest Tor his purpo IL is not 
Prheve to discuss het Wha ver m 
d of his means of expression, there ear 


but one Opinion concerning 


h painting The distractions of. a color 
scheme or other difficulties of execution 
have, indeed, left their mark on some of 
the finest of his productions, but he 


rene rally accomplished What is best worth 
the endeay 


: 1 
orolatrue artist to bring about 


the expression of an idea with a sufficient 


degree of completeness of execution to 
cause the spectator to forget the means 
the absorbing presence of the result Mir 
Watts, in loaning his pictures, made no 


claim to represent the English school, nor 


in fact was he solicited to grant the loan 
because he was a representative 
The 


which actuated those who took upon them 


painter ol 
any E iropean school. chief motive 
sel ve s the responsibility of borrowing these 
pictures was to bring the painter before 
the public here as an individual who has 
proven by his works that modern art may 
be noble, may be dignified, may be classic 
that 
it may, indeed, be of our age and may ap 


al in spirit, without being imitative; 


peal to our modern tastes and sympathies, 
have the essence of the hig 


and still hest 


art in its motives and in its results. 
In portraits Mr. Watts has acquired a 


Those 


shown in the loan colleetion, some of them 


degree of skill of an unusual order 


the best he has ever painted, are remarka 
often com 


ble examples of modern work, 
bining great vigor of execution with re 
finement and delicacy of expression. — If 
they were shown in the presence of the 
sitter, the casual observer would undoubt 
ly find that they are not generally accu 
But it is certain- 


ly the highest aim in portraiture to give 


rate realistic likenesses. 
the best impression of a head as it appears 
to the painter familiar with the character 
It is not 
left to the portrait painter alone to discov- 
that 


for any one who conte mplates 


and the personality of the sitter. 


er the fact no one ever looks twice 


tne same, 


Vilhi interest & human head soon discovers 


that for himself. An accurate imitation 


of a head as it appears at any one time 


¢ 


may have, to be sure, some elements of 


good portraiture in it, but it is much more 
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Nemesis i fl yr sword 

| SeMmvDIeS nh er Oot the 

rie »¢ is t t S 

1 to ¢ ay { dea of sta 

i l t | ) l ie) Lhes¢ 

( D ( ( ract a) ( figures 
them ( nan rn 

( i, pul 1 ol mortal 

t ( ( cre mid GAeca Ss Used ) 

\I \\ if Ss picture to \ "> DO 
. ¢ Clha nu in forees are Weak 
eff \ In his treatment he has 

Cll al { MAPATLCE rminess and 
ino ( harmo es 1tlh Chie 

i if itpye¢ 

I rude 1 s to Mr. Watts an al 

} i l constructs, as 1 Lhe 
Ch S v deseriptive poem, or it Is a po 
t ib lt norexpressiol through whieh 
iS in the Tempted,” he excites the 
naga ) to complete the idealization 
nich art ca oniy suggest, not repro 
au He pa ts no wmure Jor the sake 
Oot the mode on considering the repro 
duction of the qualities of human tlesh 
on Wo S brus hen it mav Cal 
I oO the mind ot t Sper itor some eX 
ted idea With this purpose he iS 
painted s ce ures, three Eves 
none 1 no nt of that earth 
Hess ch is characteristic of French 
rt ma 2) nehh the marvellous SKIILI 
ort s palit . no apology or excuse 
In i) we OT the l ire hie is, of Course, 
following the lines of ancient Greek art, 
rin the simplicitv and dignity of his 
1nd] ) 1 in the grandeur o tie 
novements he creates are found abundant 
qdications ¢ svmpathetie stud OL the 
ie masterpieces of ancient sculpture 
Whoever has deplored the tendencies of 
modern French art, a 1 las Valnly sought 
unong the hnumbertess nudes that are 
hung each year in the public exhibitions 
Kranee for a singel example which 
might increase our admiration for the hu 


man form, and call our attention to the 


chaste beauties of the noblest of creations, 
vill find in the pictures Ds Mr. Watts an 
earnest endeavor to eliminate from the 
ive all @rossness, and to clothe it with 
perfect garment of purity If the 


nude is painted except with this motive, 
ean it be classed as art 


‘he ‘‘ Eve Tempted” alluded to above 
is the only one of the series of three which 


it Was possibie to procure tor the loan eol 


lection The large, almost Michael-Ange 


lesq ue orms suggest ripe and vigorous 
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womanhood, whil a certain dignified 


race OF action and unconsciousness of 


pose make one forget the model, and thir 


on of the exalted tvpe of beauty whic 

( malnter has endeavored to represe} 
{ ! »} nately the pireture IS l hn nil 
shed state, so that its full charm is los 
yut thie tbundance of Paradise is \ 
enough shown in the tangle of leaves 
half concealing the fig ire of Eve, and Oo 
fering to her hesitating touch the tempt 


fruit hh Uhie Kata Morg ha s 
found another type of female beauty in 
1e sprightly figure of a maiden symbol 
IZIng Opportunity She eseapes the cluteh 


of her pursuer, who has vainly endeavor 
ed to seize the lock of hair by which alone 


he ean be caught, and, with a movement 


Puli of suy pli ness and grace, danees away 
laughing at the lMipotent attempt at he 

capture. We pause to note the exquisite 
i\ modelled limbs and the animated SWiheg 
} ; 


of the figure, uneonscious of its nudity 





remembering only how fully it embodies 
In the spirit of its action the idea of the 
fleeting character of that will-o’-the-wisp, 
opportunity 

The ** Orpheus and Eurydice” is one of 
the most dramatic of the compositions 
and is, perhaps, open to the criticism that 


es somewhat the etfeet of the 


it exaggeratl 
situation. He has chosen to illustrate 
the instant when ¢ pheus, having looked 
behind him, contrary to the command 


] 
ed back by fate into 








finds Eurvdice drag; ; 
the depths of Hades The contrast be 


tween the manly strength of Orpheus and 


the helplessness of Eurvdice is heightened 


by the great difference in the color of the 


flesh of the two figures. Not an echo of 
f life which tinge the limbs of 
the hero is found in the pallid skin of thi 


the hues o 


drooping, nerveless victim which fate has 
claimed. The mystery and gloom of Hades 
are suggested by a background full of dim 


l] 
forms and sombre colors. Another sub 


ject taken from mythology and treated 
with exquisite taste is the 





‘Endymion 
The shepherd sleeps in the vale of Mean 
] 


Yr, and Semele hovers over him, charm 
There is in the whole 


sf 


ed by his beauty. 


‘olleetion no better example of adequate 


and agreeable illustration of a poetical 


idea than this simple composition. The 


suggestion of the crescent moon is subtly 
conveyed by the curve of the hovering 


figure, and by the silver-hued drapery 


which conceals and yet reveals the form. 
The large and simple movements, the 


ee . 


SD ne aed 
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He has shown us lo iS a sUS 

e powel ) human life, and love 
mwerless to resist the WmMvance Of deat 

1 Line Paolo and Francesea ecom 

Ss his Tlustration o the subject o 

old story of the hopeless but ¢ aul 0 

mn OF The most Lappy Mar of neo? 


( cling to each oO or th nerveless 
ich, the eternal pain of disa pointed 
Visible on ther taces Orevel scored 

i the lines of acute death agony Twin 
ts, thev float through the murky mys 
es of the Inferno, types of wretched 
CSS ind suffering Ch Stlas 1On eel a 
ivorite theme for illustratio vut Ma 


Watts has made it hi 


S Ce manner a whieh he has vrasped 

, } 4 { 
i adea and linparted he true Dar esq ue 
mrit tO HIS COMDPOSItTLON | lis successtul 
itment of an old subject may serve to 


show to all to whom the question at the 


nhning of this article is a vita 


teresting One that it is the individua 
mception, not the subject itself. that 
lakes the picture, and it May also sug 


st another factor 1n the complex answer 


» the apparently simple interrogation 
In this brief and necessarily incomplete 


idy of Mr. Wa 


een noticed, perhaps that there has een 


tts’s paintings it will have 


10 hint of school or of nationality either 


in the character of the subjects or in thie 
nethods of dealing with them The mo 
tives of the painter have, on the contrary 
been shown to be broad1y human and not 


1 


oeal. One of the ore 


lessons to be 
1 nst 





learned 
from the collection is that purely national 
schools of art are now no longer possibile 
because the advance of modern science has 
harmonized the many differences which 
formerly were distinctive features of thi 
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lic interest in a better side of art than 
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ena comin down Pacheco Lane toward th 
t\ nd evrie, when heard.-in a long sweet 
stron distant note 1d-by It came fron 
vel l-« Tie ite first he could not plac 
a gold There were two or three fishermen 
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| t that | ) to do 
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tera He is ot moderat 
) po moderatio} Qn 
) oc’ 1 | t that he might 

L\ ‘ ! nor 

Yes, [ think he is rather irresponsible 
issented Margaret suppose he would 
i\ HLOUL t he be, it t pleases him . 
Wied ) n the world | don’t im 
Loe nv one cares But they ought not 
oO permit dgarda Thorne to go about 
\ ves. She has never been 
» thie i ( ViKINGe Or Sal Y With 
Manuel Ruiz, or that yvoung Cuban I 
neal VK orsalling W th them alone.” 
Probably they have never asked her 
That is very likely 1 suppose they 
tdream of it And that is what ] 
»; she has been brought up 

iV curious mixture of fre 
( ad str ss 1 it she is not at all 
tted to cope th a person like Spenser.” 
Shall I sneak to Mrs. Thorne?” said 

M iret She w is standing by the piaz 
vs parapet, her hand resting on its top 
her d vacuely on Patricio, though 
the two figures were no longer in sight 


W inthron’s chair beine behind her and on 


one side, he could see only her profile, out 

{awainst the light 

Mrs. Thorne is already awakened to 

he al ered: she has spoken to me 
. see | 

Phere was your opportunity. What 
( Vou sa 

[ told her—I told her not to be un 
PAS\ he rep ed, breaking into a laugh 
over his own inconsistencies * But it 
sn't Mrs. Thorne who is to blame—I mean 
Mrs. Thorne alone: it is Mrs. Carew, the 
kKirbvs, the Moores, and all the rest of 
1 ) 

In other words, the whole society of 
Gracias Ought we to corrupt them with 

fe)! | eautions ; 

We're not corrupting; it’s Spenser 
who's corrupting. We should never cor 
rupt them though we should stay here for 
eve) They're idyllic, of course; it’s an 


id lliec soeiety But we can be idyllic too ” 


M rearet shook her head “Tm afraid 
ve can only be appreciative : 
It's the same thing If we ean ap 


yreciate little Gracias, with its remoteness 


tateliness and Pones 


ind its simplicity, its sta 
de Leon ideas, its pine-barrens and ross S, 
mocking-birds and beaches, I maintain that 
vere very idyllic indeed What can be 
more so?” 

Margaret did not re ply After a while 
she said, ‘If vou will ask Aunt Katrina to 
drive with vou to-morrow afternoon, | 

ll have Telano row me down to East 

You think vou will speak in any eas 
Is Ippose vou know with what enthusiast 


i¢ approval Mrs. Thorne honors all vou 


Say and de 
* Yes, something of it 


* But vou don't care f 


for her approval 
he said, only half interrogatively 
‘Yes, I care,” Margaret answered 1 


this case I carea great deal, as it may give 


me some influence over her 


‘What shall vou sav to her?—not tl 
I have any right to ask 
‘IT am very willing to tell T had 


thought of asking whether she would 
Garda go back with me when we go hom 
back to New York: I had thought of hay 
ing her go to school there for six months 

*Tean't imagine her inaschool. B 
it’s very kind in you to think of it, all tl 
same,” 

‘She could stay with Madame Marte 
and take lessons. It wouldn't be quite ike 
a school.” 

“That might do. Still—I ean hardly 
imagine her away from Gracias, when 
comes to the point.” 

‘‘ Neither can I. But, as you see, irre 
sponsible people have made their Way 1n 
here. They will do so again. We shall 
not be able to keep the place and Garda 
idyllie simply to please ourselves.” 

** Well, then, Iwish we could,” respond 
ed Winthrop, emphatically. ** But I don't 
believe the little mother could stand the 
separation,” he went on 

‘*T shouldn't ask her to: at least not for 
long I should ask her to come hersel! 
later New York might amuse her.” 

‘Never 
the least approve of it.” said Winthrop 


nthe world. She wouldn't in 


laughing ‘Tt wouldn’t be Thorne, or 
Duero; it wouldn’teven be Reesville; she'd 
feel that she ought to reform it, yet 
wouldn't know how. She'd be dreadfully 
perplexed. She has a genius for perplex- 
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1, of course, that th had ) 
red Mareare 
\\V t op lm ae | rt wd be miu 
mishead DY her pial It did not aceon 
lea of Mrs. Haro He loo 
la thro i oO ( 
iotives. But she l not move 
A » ) , t \ 
‘ ~ i i¢ 
re n LOSTI t l Zé ) 
i wd ) thie } rie 
{ ! \ fall Sh CrOSSE ( 
Ss she lie S q OO 
yression uncer t ‘ e& Ser 1 te 
sad » ent ! : ss I 
mt Sspea } » sa Od ) 
ne naow into the hous \W 
ry Lhic Su (| TO } T iT 
e had no desi Sa weneral thing 
) conversatLons th Margaret Han 
shed this ti { she had not 
) uWaV SO SOON The t ca to him 
she aimost VAVS ent aw t it it 
S almost always it 1O POS und on 
yne pretext or othe lin to mseltl 
el 1im—-he did. uve | On 
s occasion she had FON \ mut thie 
text: she had not taken the trouble to 
vent one; she had simply walked off 
yurse she was quite Tree to come and go 
is she pl ased But ne shou Lhay ed 
» hear more about her plan for Garda 
Tne next day she did not go down to 
st Angels. Her proposed visit had had 
» do with Lucian Spenser, and Lucian 
S ser had taken his departure from 
rracias that morning—a final departur 
sit was understood; at least he had no 
esent intention of returning It iS 
ry s Iden He had had time to s 
d-by only to his cousin, Mr. Moore 
lo Mr. Moore he had intrusted a little 
note of farewell for Edgarda Thorne, who 
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sometimes 
wh wl 
and 
on 
restl 
er ar 


a ‘ 

er head laid on | 
was olf, the rose-tree sha 
afternoon sun. Carlos 


ruard near, eved Winthrop 


he gate; but though Garda 
hear the approaching steps 
He came upan ‘ 


did not raise 


er face in prolil 


was pale, and 
el 


her cheeks were w 


he said 
[ know who it is,” answered thi 
iout looking up. It is Mr 


Winthrop. Mamma has asked you 
But it 


talk to me, I suppose. 
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You have seen so few people, s 
you have been in this one | 
W hen vou have been about mor 
» will change.” 

pay an 
reneralities arrayed bet 


{ } 
} ( } Vv" 
I \ Lat SIlé WOU 


intended to take. 


and | 


Wal al BLLIC, 
He said to | 
“ool 
were on his fe 
would treat him less like 
t obeved him direetly. 
as possible When the 
rds off, Carlos Mateo be: 
{ 


it SLOWLY, (KINo@ very fil 


in legs, and pausing caret 
me, with his upheld el 


tl as if considering the exact 


Live 
con n the sand where he should place 


recolleetions Chev went to the live-oak avenue 


ross h air ng do you think it will 


meas it does now ae 
cirl asked, sadly. 
Not lone,’ replied Winthrop 
ter-of-course tone. hes alway SSO 
are parted from our friends; pe 
you have never been parted from a fi 
belore y 
Phat is true; I have not,” she an 
little consoled. ‘* But no,” she 
iInachanged voice; “it | 
s not like other friends IT eared som 
You might all go away, eve) 
one of you, and I shouldn't care as I « 
now And with all her figure droopit 
as though it had been struck by a Dil¢ 
put her hand over her 
Garda, without 1 Take my arm,” said Winthrop; 
a comfort it is will go down to the landing, wher 
las been so strange ean rest awhile on the bench: you 
as though I were tir d out, poor child fe 
wrong. I have Again she obeved him without oppos 
h IT admired him tion, and they walked on; but her breat] 
lling you hat still came in long sobs, and she held li 
little hand over her eyes, trusting to h 
arm to guide her. He felt that it was bet 
ter that she should talk of Spenser than 
sob in that way, and bracing himself wit 
patience, he began. 





ood 


Leas 
Thornes 
1rop took a Seat On 
me, Garda,” he said, 


like to go to Washing 


animation 
talking about 
And she re] upsed ag 
so anywhere 
the place 
ible to sell it, because nobody 


Nobody could want It. 


It's a pleasant old place, 





prospect 
shed dream ot 


her econsta 


busy plans, pressi 


iS, tnat ve vond 
room for a genera 
ot appear too ea 
Thorne, SAV 
object 
»one 
frained from 
“On nana, i 
are to-day 
a merry pe 
not aware 


Thorne, w 


ves, you are, Mamma, Do 


in the burvine-ground 


nother peal 

horne preserved her ce 
It almost seemed as if that 
be her wish. 
p took leave soon afterward 


» of Garda’s entreaty that he should 
nterpolated stay longer. He had administered a good 


of comfort. It may have been, too, 
t the had come to the end of his eapa 


oO Dpecome 





a 
h ) 
s) to Admiral Jua 


een recranted 


profi 
ean only to lose his 
f the Florida coast 
id it seemed, sent up 


v, from the English 


should come over so} 


their claims. The } 
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yoetor LOOK ave ONLY 
and remark, Standing upon t 
, 


His Mad 


Vou 


all connection with the 
Claims Masquerading Inde) 
the name of Increase Kittredge: 
leparted, and returned again 
in his pleasantest Vou 
vay, [im going to send you si 
ime—port L have a little 


cood enough to take it accord 


directions.’ And this time he 
/ | 1] 
mean while all Gracias « 
ilated Mrs. Thorne. That lady 
erself with much propriety under the 


s tone to f si tered aspect of her affairs. There 


you should be willing advantages in it, she said with a sig 
} ; ‘h of course she appreciated St 
it w: impossible for her to th 
out sadness of *‘the severing of 
less upon the nery ciations” which such a change must 
far from robu vl e about. Gracias agreed with her ther 
deney re tl or the severing would be difficult; old ass 
Jeremiah fi hh | clations, indeed, had always been Gracias 
maka strong point. Still, a good deal of br 
age could be borne—it was, indeed, a dut 
it—when such an equivalent 
rendered (** equivalent” was 
statement of his case term they had decided upon). The equ 
ed Doctor instantly re- al that is, the sum which Wintln 
hand hasti vas to pay for the plantation—was 
But to little Gracias in its reduc 
it seemed quite an ample fortu 
Gracias wondered what Mrs. Thorne woul 
do with it. That lady kept her o 
idea how to. counsel. Jut in private she covere 
xtraordinary sheets of paper with her small careful 
orld one mass ures, and pondered over them. 
kindness to To Garda the hoped-for sum represe. 
Now draw ai ed but one word— Washington. Wi 
m—I thought so; throp had again dwelt upon the max 
m done as yet.” And the that she should not speak that word t 


ped and listened, and tapped audibly. ‘So long as I can whisper it 


vain, with as much interest you, I can be dumb to the others,” s| 
lhe suspected chest had belong- said, laughing. 
ithern Kirby instead of to a But it did not seem to him that sh 
from Maine ‘That will do; whispered. 

You must come and see me The conditions of their friendship 
fternoon: come about five. I present were rather remarkable. Garda 
vou some rules to follow. One was restless unless she could see him every 

ll be that you live more gen- day. If he came on horseback, she 

erously. en] vourself more (you North-  espied him from afar, and was at the edg 
erners don’t seem to know how). Never of the barren to meet him. If he saile 
fear, man; we'll build you up in a few down the lagoon in the Emperadora, sh 
months so that you won't know your- had recognized the sail, and was in wait 











end at all upon your talking to him ?” one else For. 














the la r Ones ere, Shit is Ll talk ) ! ! ou are 
e ] i to herse she @ idwed ere \ ( l rt i re 
noment he spent with her mothe sno yu most can, he es so 
did not prevent him from spending Lucian was ; ine to see 7 
od 1 y with the \ histress Of don L remenibe 1 { ‘ . 
\ 5s, Who now rec ed ! at tlu a ned 
rdued 1 rnation The s a you must reme r 
This was the man 1O is about Winthrop fe nward ; 
vossess them of tli ome, the home that h is son mes ret d to ren 
dauchter’s forefathers He meant ber a wood dea 
harm, he wished for the place: sad mis He did not, however ive to rem r 
ine compelled them to part with it; but Manuel, at lea it present ucian ne 
ra naturally, they could not quite having discovered med aqua ¢ 
yme him with undiluted feelings: natu it handson vouth, Garda $s CO 
their feelings were, must be, charged oO le fim remain where fie 
re trospect All this especialy thie this h Lp pe ned to be the San Jun il i 
speet, was so rel tion, twenty miles away a id b 
pressed in her vouee there some time His mother said he ‘ 
Lhrop was never t inti 
vas practicing the Yes, t ( re a number of ( 
take about him and rirls abo iy emarked Dr. kK 
uuld not deny that it was a very per But De Torre who was jealous « 
ttle minor note Garda’s feelings, One und Vhiose patrence md cout 0 
er, did not seem to be diluted 1 certa remaied ved ) ( 
thing: she received him with unmix to accompanv G 1 Winthrop 
OV As soon as she could get him to their strolls up and down the e-O 
self she earried him otf to the live-oak avenue He generally walked a little b 
ie, Whose high arches and still ¢ray Hind then That eave him his se 
le had now become her favorite re al Several yards behind him came ¢ 
t: here she strolled up and down with los Mateo But Carlos affected not to be 
ind talked of Lucian, being content long to the party, but to be taking a stro 
th his mere presence as reply Cer- for his own amusement, like any o 
nly his replies in words were brief gentleman of leisure; he looked ab 
ich Often Carlos Mateo stalked ip him, and often stopped; he appeared to 
down behind them, for he lived in be admiring the beauties of nature 
LVé oak avenue ho Garda de Wher Garda went down to the il 
1 that he daneed by himself there on De Torre still behind vould wait 
mlight nights. Sometimes Ernesto dé she was seated: then. n ne hera fo 
} rformed similar sentinel duty; al bow vith the little elick of his boot 
Garda had become almost tender in heels to which Winthrop objected ‘ 
manner to the vounge Cuban since her vould pass her and seat himse oO) 
n interest in Lucian had developed il Water-steps at her Teet And t LL ALPlos 
He feels as I do,” she said to Win vho was suspected of imitating De Torre 
op, with conviction, would in afew moments stalk slowly past 
Never mind his feeling What is them in his turn and perching himself on 
is for him?” asked Winthrop, who one leg at the platform's edge, would 
perhaps rather tired of sentinels, bird spend the time in m tative survé of 
nan the water beneat pondering perhaps on 
Pity,” answered Garda, promptly. the moistenjoyment of hisown gay yo 
\ nice, kind pity.” before civilization had caught him, when 
He must be a poor stick to keep com-_ he was still wild and a wader 
here for that.” And Garda talked on, never rapi 
Oh, he doesn’t think it’s pity; he her topic ever the same. De Torrez, 0 


id never comprehend that,though you course, understood nothing of her mon 
d tell him a dozen times. He's satis- logues. And Winthrop? Winthrop su 

1: Ernesto is always satisfied, I think.” fered them 

Couldn't he enjoy his satisfaction at Of his reasons for pursuing this courss 


me, then, since it doesn’t seem to de 


Margaret Harold knew more than any 


‘ 4 ey 
as Garda’s affection 
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that ) l he cananle ¢ 


Wintl 


pressed 


it ied on »\ 


more and more 

l’s contro] 
ays seemed contro 
| 


And t 


if 


his tendene 


a tendency 


st expected. 
“Don't you 
said M ircvaret. 
“Very. Only 
vo brown tion pretend to be 
hich ‘T don’t think they do pretend 
Ratl “You're right: e too self 


placent Thev’re quite satisfied 


Ss 


yes as thev are 


it they ean be satisfied, they are 


much to be envied.” beevan Marearet 
‘She's cong to de fend 
all,” thought Winthrop. 


she hasn't dor 


hers 
“ts 
ie so before. 
life, I don’t seem to be 
tacking her.” 
let her talk on But Margaret did not go on. 
agirl’s fan- up the last 
ind 


sprays and looked at 
‘Then you think I had better let her 1 
on, Without eheeking her,” she said 
turning to the original topie between thu 
‘You think I had better not try to : 
her , 
woman at tl ‘Refused again.” thought Winth 
‘Guide her to what 2” he said, aloud 
end in nothing. ‘‘Not fo anything. Away, away 
{ Lucian Spenser.” 


ows that the 


Garda Thorn ‘Then you don't like him 2?” he s 
questioningly. 

rination,”’ ‘* He is very handsome,” answered M 

connected; garet, smiling. ‘* But you haven't ¢ 

, me vour advice.” 


‘Let her talk as she pleases; that is my 
advice. Let her string out all her ad 





y 


| 


rier 


EAST ANGELS. 


etives (perhaps you don't disagree with 
em My idea is that, let alone, it will 
m exhale. Opposition would force it 
yan lmportance which it does not in 
Are you roing 

But I shall re- 
And she left the 


ing the flowers with her. 


tLIty po 
Yes; 


per 


eSs. 
I have finished. 
what you say.” 
Om, CAPrPy 
Mrs 
led upon Mrs. Rutherford at the eyrie. 


Thorne came up to Gracias, and 


visits there had always been frequent, 
t this one had the air of a visit of cere 
ny. It 


ression of her chastened acquiescence 


seemed intended as a formal 
it ie Northern gentleman's projects con 
erning East Angels. 
[ have reserved the many memories,” 
said, with much expression. 
Yes, indeed; fond Memory brings to 
t, and so it will be with you, Mistress 
: Betty, 


with 


said who was spt nding 


“You can 


orne, 
afternoon Katrina. 
ivs fall back on that 
Have you 
ired Mrs. Rutherford. 


you 
old P in 
‘He IS a good 


KHOW 


abilo ¢ 


re served 


Lo 


fa memory, isn't he ?” 
| 


save reserved Pablo, and also Ra 
they 


Thorne. 


replied 
my 


will travel with us,” 
**Raquel will act 


as 
, Pablo as my man-servant.”’ 

very Southern,” remarked 
‘Tdoubt wheth 
at the 


no SVS- 


They're 
Shaking her head. 
would get on well living 
you know, has 


they 
‘th. Raquel, 
m; She would as soon leave her work at 

ny time and run and make a hen-coop 
thatis, if you should happen to have hens, 
and I am sure I hope you would, because 
at the North, they tell me—” 

But here Mrs. Thorne bore down upon 
her. ‘‘And did you suppose, Betty—were 
capable of supposing—that Edgarda 
and I were thinking of living at the 
North ?” 

‘I don’t know what I'm capable of,” 
answered Betty, laughing good-humored 
ly. ‘Mr. But 
vou're really a Northerner, after all, Mrs. 
Thorne; and so it didn’t seem so unlike- 


Carew never knew either. 


Mrs. Thorne had called her Betty, but 
she did not address Mrs. Thorne as Melis- 
sain return. No one had ever called Mrs. 
Thorne Melissa (Melissa Whiting had been 
the name of her maiden days) since she 
had taken her place upon the canvas whose 
background was exclusively Thorne. Her 
husband had called her ** Blue-eves” dur- 
ing the short months that were left to him 
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(he had 


pally because she was so slight and small 


mired her very much, princi 
and fair); the Old Madam had unfailingly 
designated her by the Spanish equivalent 
my 


LN poOsing 


for ‘* madam niece - in-law 

in the Old Madam’s 
she was M 
nothing than } 
The t to 


every inch of her straight little back 


Was very 


tone. To every one ¢ lse istress 


tess LISLtress 


Thorne, and 


1 4] } 
Phorne. itie seemed Del Lo 


,; 


form the foundation of everv one of her 


] } 
clearly spoken sentences, 


Madam 


ed herself 


address 


When I 
married my dear Edgar, Betty, I became 
a Thorne 


my niece-in-law now 


to answering Betty. 


VW 


I think I may say, without af 
thorough if 
it became Duero; 
other course was possible to me upon en 


Ed 


Edgarda is a Duero: 


fectation, a one; there w 


is 
anything left over, no 
tering a family of such distinction 


garda is a Thorne: 
Gracias-a- Dios, there 
to 
not permanently establish oursel 
here, I think, 


strand where all Edgarda’s ancestors have 


she is nothing else 


fore, will continue be our home: we 


could 
anyw on tl on the 


save ie 


live d and di ce 
* Well, 


+ 


hear Ll, 


clad to 
We 


should 


[am sure I am very 
“answered Betty, cordially. 
are all so fond of Garda that we 


miss her dreadfully if she were to be away 
long, though of course we can't expect to 
monopolize her SO completely as we have 


done: she'll be going before long, you 
know, to that bourne from which 

‘Oh, Betty,” interrupted Mrs. Ruther 
ford, throwing up her white hands, ** what 
horrors you do say !”’ 

‘**T didn’t mean it,” exclaimed Betty, in 
creat distress, the tears rising in her hon 
‘*T didn’t mean anything of 
sort, dear Mistress Thorne: I beg you to 

I meant *She stood at the al 
tar, With flowers on her brow.’ Indeed I 
did.” her own 
inadvertence, Betty produced her hand 
kerchief. 

‘* Never mind, Betty; J always under 
stand you,” said Mrs. Thorne, graciously. 


est eves: the 


believe it. 


And, much overcome by 


But it soon became evident that though 
she might understand Betty, she did not 
understand Melissa, at least not so fully as 
she supposed she did, for, not long after 
her visit at the eyrie, she fell ill. On the 
fifth day it was feared that her illness had 
turn. The delicate 
little cough with which they had been ae 
quainted so long, in the various uses she 
put it to, that they had almost come to con 


sit 


taken a dangerous 
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graceful accomplishment, this 
all the time had its own charae 
the 
n character was simply an indi 


emed, under assumed ones, 


bronchial atfeetion, which had 


sending in 


1 serio 1S phase, 


lown to the lungs. 
‘lungs have never been wood,” said 
to Winthrop the Doctor was 
iffeeted by 


friend 


the danger of his poor 

‘She has never had any 

; »at all And the 
W rathfully, 

} 


Doctor | 
sounding expletive, the only 


P} and 
brought out: 
one Winthrop had ever heard him use; he 
to New-Eng 
landers in general. 
‘PD | 


DULS 


landers, New-Eng 


mesone of them,” sugested W in- 
throp 
ps No. she isn't 


happy to remember his usual politeness: 


> said the Doctor, too un 


‘nothing of the sort 


It’s only her chest.” 
Angels. And in 
afternoon Winthrop himself rode 
down there. The little 

' 7) 


House was very iil 


He went back to East 


the late 
mistress of the 
Besides Garda, the 


Doctor, his mother, and Mrs. Carew were 


in attendance He saw only Mrs. Carew 


She told him that Mrs. Thorne was very 


much disturbed mentally, as well as very 


ill, that she seemed unable to allow Garda 
out of her sigh 


t; when she did not see her 


at the bedside, she kept calling for her in 


her weak voice in a way that was most dis- 


tressing to hear. Garda therefore now re 
mained In the room day and night, save 
for the few and then, when 


moments, Now 


her mother fell intoa troubled sleep. The 
Doctor 


very anxious 


vas very anxious. They were all 
He 
Mrs. Rutherford was 
out; she was taking a short stroll with the 
Reverend Mr. Moore. Margaret 
i, which overlooked the water, 
now suffused with tints reflected from the 


Winthrop rode back to Gracias. 
went to the eyrie 
was on 


] 
thee ast plazzZ 


splendid sunset sky behind. She was bend- 
‘head over some fine knitting. 

‘Tll wait for Aunt Katrina,” said Win- 

throp, tak ‘Knitting 

Do you know, I 

who knit for the 

poor; I suspect that they knit for them 


selves 


cing a chair near her. 
for the poor, I suppose. 
always suspect ladies 
the occupation.” 
But this isn’t 
for the poor; don’t you see that it’s silk ?” 
* You sell it. In the Charity 
Basket 


‘What do you know of Charity Bas- 


‘So they do, generally. 


could 


kets ?’ said Margaret. laughing. ‘* But I'm 


afraid I am not very good at working fo; 
the poor; the only thing I ever made 
made with my own hands, I mean 
shirt for that eminent Sioux ehir 
Spotted Tail; and he said it did not fit 
“They don’t want shirts; they w: 
their land,” said Winthrop. ‘We shou 
have made them take eare of themsel 
long ago; but we should not have stol 
theirland. Um not thinking of Lo, li 
ever, at present; I am thinking of that 
poor little woman down at East Angels. | 
am afraid she is very ill. Do you kno 
Tean not help suspecting that the sudde: 
change in her prospects has had some t] l 
to do with her illness; I mean the un 
pected vision of what seems to he r prospe 
ity. She kept up unflinching 
through vears of hard work and strugele 


has 


and I think she could have kept up a 
most indefinitely in the same way 
had had the sma 
But this 
wealth (for, absurd as it is, so it seems to 


Garda’s sake, if she 


things to encounter. sudde 
her) has changed everything so, has buried 
her so almost over her head in plans, t] 
the excitement has broken her down. Y« 
probably think me very fanciful,” he eo 
cluded, realizing that he was speaking 
most confidentially. 

‘Not fanciful at I quite 
with you,” answered Margaret, her hi 
still bent over her knitting. 

‘*She has asked for you a number of 
times, Mrs. Carew tells me,” he said, after 
a moment or two of silence. 

‘‘Has she?” said Margaret, this time 
raising her eyes. ‘I should have gon 
down to East Angels before this if I lad 
not feared that I should be only in the 
way. All their friends have been there, I 
know; it isa very united little society.” 

‘Yes, Madam Ruiz and Madam Giron 
were there yesterday taking care of her; 
Mrs. Kirby and Mrs. Carew are there to 
day. Everything possible is being done, 
Still—I don’t know; from some 
thing Mrs. Carew said, I fear the poor 
woman is suffering mentally as well as 
physically; she is constantly asking for 
Garda, can not bear her out of her sight 

“Tf LT thought I could be of any serv 
ice,” said Margaret, looking at him hesi 
tatingly. 

‘‘T am sure you could; the greatest,” 
he responded, promptly, his voice betray 
ing relief. ‘‘ Mrs. Thorne is an odd little 
woman, but she has a very genuine liking 


of course. 
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you. Ithink she feels more at home his mother back to Gracias, but the kind 
lh vou, for some reason or other, than hearted Bettv remained, sending by the 


does with any of these Gracias friends, ‘irbys a hundred messages of regret to 


¢ as she has known them. And as * dearest Katrina that their separation 


Garda, Lam sure you could do more must sti 
r person here could Later in tl av Margaret paid her first 
Mrs. Thorne was 


ll continue 
an any othe 
[ mean—she is so very fond of 
yu He paused; what he had said sed, looking very 
ned to come back to him. ** Both of as soon as she per 
1, mother and daughter, appear to ve Who ib Wi that had entered, a 
selected you as the ir ice al of vo rd ch wnge came over her; she sti | looked 
ss,’ he went on. ‘“‘T hope you appre- white, but she seemed more a 


And this timethe raised herself slightly on one arm, and 


} 
Live she 


te the compliment 


eht, very slight indication of sarcasm beckoned to the visitor feebly 


wed itself again in his tone free hand 


think the poor ‘“Now don't try to talk, that’s a dear,’ 


Is it possible that you 
yr of said Mrs, Carew, who was sitting on 


ther in danger, I mean in dan the 


said Margaret, paying no 1eed, other side of the bed, fanning he sick Wo 
] 


t remark. man With tireless hand. 


re 
th | 
yparently, to his las 
has ey idently grown very veak, Mrs. Thorne slow ly turned her head to 
1 L have never thought she hi ward Betty, and surveyed her solemnly 


She 


ngth to spare. Jutit is only my own witheyes which seemed to have grown dur 


{ 


lea, L ought to tell you, that she is—that ing her illness to twice their former size 


may not recover fe Go—-away, she said, in her W iispering 
[ will go as soon as possible; early voice, which preserved even in its faintness 
to-morrow morning,’ said Margaret. ‘‘But the remains of her former clear utterance. 
| do—”’ She hesitated. ‘*I am afraid “What?” said the astonished Betty, 
{unt Katrina will be lone—I mean I fear not sure that she had heard aright 
might feel timid if left alone here.”’ ‘*T wish—you would go—away,” re 
Alone—with Minerva and Telanoand peated Mrs. Thorne, slowly. And with 
and the factotum ecalled Maum her finger she made a little line in the 


nay, 
air, which seemed to indicate, like a dotted 


‘There would still be no companion, curve on a map, Betty’s course from the 
» one for her to talk to.” bed to the door 

How you underrate the conversation Betty gave her fan to Margaret. " Inea 
Celestine! 
very often.” 
‘Il think that if you would stay in the very often so, you know—sick people; 
they get tired of seeing the same persons 


I should, of course, come pable of resentment, the vood soul whis 
} 
I 


ered to Garda,as she passed: ** They're 


ise while I am gone, it would be bet 


‘answered Margaret, in what he eall- about them, of course, and I am sure it's 


lin his own mind, her gentlest tone. very natural. Ill come back later, when 


(ll her tones were gentle; but this was she’s asleep.” 
} 
of seeing her; that 


one unmixed with that well-trained “T was not tired 
Mrs. Thorne, Who 


( 
itrality which formed the base, so he wasn't it,” murmured 
ought, of all the others. had overheard this aside. ‘But IL want 

To try and make up,in some small ed to see Margaret Harold alone, and 


legree, for what she loses when she loses without any fuss made about it; and the 


ou?” he suggested. first step was to get her out of the room. 


‘Whatever you please, So long as you Now, Edgarda, you go 
the garden, where Mrs. Carew will not see 


too. Go down to 


ne,” she responded, reverting to the 

utrality again. you. Stay there awhile; the fresh air 
The next morning she went down to will do you good 

Fast Angels. Garda received her joy- ‘*But, mamma, I don’t think I ought 

‘*Oh, Margaret, mamma is better, to leave you.” 

“Do as I tell you, my daughter 


ally better.” 
[It was true. The fever had subsided, should need anything, Margaret wil 

the symptoms of pneumonia had passed you.” 

iway; the patient was very weak, but Dr. ‘*You need not be afraid, Garda, that I 


Kirby was now hopeful. He had taken shall not know how to take care of her,” 
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am a 


said Margaret, re-assuringly. ‘‘I 
. Mrs. 


She re-arranged 


2 
‘**Anv 


Garda 


course,” whispered Mrs. Thorne. 
that Then, 


“Go 


one could see 
still 
said, briefly. 

As soon as the heavy door closed behind 
her, Mrs to speak. ‘I 


h ive been so anxious to see vou @ 


as 


lingered Garda.” she 


And Garda went 
Thorne be ran 
she said; 
‘the thought has not been once out of my 
mind. But I suppose my mind has not 
though I 


have asked for vou over and over again, 


been pe rfeetly clear because 


no one has paid any attention, has seemed 
to 


tle thread of a 


understand me.” She spoke in her lit- 


looked 


ce, clear eves. 


voice, and at her 
visitor with larg 
‘Do not ex- 


to me now,” 


Margaret bent over her. 
ert vourself to talk she an- 
“Vou 
: you ean talk to me then.” 


‘Yes, I be 


How lone ean vou stay 


swered will be stronger to-mor- 
row 
may stronger to-morrow. 


‘Several davs, if vou care to have me.” 
“That 7skind. Ishall have time, then. 
But I mustn't wait toolong. Of one thing 
Iam sure, Margaret: Ishall not recover.” 
y,” said Margaret, strok- 
ing the thin little hand that lay on the 


‘That is afaney,” 
white coverlet. Dr. Kirby says you are 
She spoke with the op- 
timism that belongs to the sick-room: but 


much better.” 
in her heart she had anothe r opinion. A 
change had come over Mrs. Thorne'’s face, 
the effect of which was very striking; it 
was not so much the inerease of pallor or 
a more wasted look as the absence of that 
indomitable spirit which had hitherto an- 
so that from the 
it hair under the wid 
ow's cap down to the edges of the firm 
thin 
courage, and, in spite of the constant anx- 
ety, 


lated its every fibre, 
+} 


smooth seanty hg 


little jaws there had been so much 


so much resolution, that one noticed 
only that But now, in the complete de- 
parture of this expression (which gleamed 
on only in the eves). one saw at last what 
an exhausted little face it was, how worn 
ith the cares of life, finished, ready 
for the end. 

‘Yes, Lam better, it is true, for the pre- 
sent,” whispered Mrs. Thorne. 3ut that 
is all. My mother and my two sisters died 
of slow consumption. I shall die of the 
rapid kind. Ishall die and leave Garda. 
Do you comprehend what that is to me— 


out W 
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to die and leave Garda?” Her gaze, as 
she said this, was so clear, there was suc 
a far-seeing intelligence in it, such a long 
experience of life, and (it almost seemed 
such a prophetic knowledge of death, that 
the younger woman found herself forced 
to make answer to the mental strenet 
within rather than to the weakness of th 
physical frame which contained it. ** Why 
am I taken now just when she will need 
me most ?” went on the mother’s whisp 
which contrasted so strangely in its fe: 
bleness with the power of her gaze. ** Gar 
da had only me. And now I am called 
What will become of her!” 

‘You have warm friends here, Mr 
Thorne; they are all devoted to Garda 
It has seemed to me that to each one of 
them she was almost as dear as an ow) 
child.” 

‘Yes, she They would do any 
thing in the world they could for her 
But, ask you, what can they do? Thi 
Kirbys, the Moores, Betty Carew,and Mad 
am Giron, Madam 
do? Nothing! 


needs some one who is 


1S. 


Ruiz—what ean they 
And Garda—oh, Garda 
different.” 

Margaret did not reply to this, and aft 
er a moment Mrs. Thorne went on. 

‘When Mr. Winthrop buys the place,” 
she said, with the touching Gracias con{ 
dence that a few thousands would consti 
tute wealth, ‘‘my child need not be 
charge pecuniarily. But of course I kn: 
that in other ways she might be. And I 
can not leave her to them, these peopl 
here; Lean not die and do that. 
not a usual girl, Margaret—you must have 
seen it for yourself. Il only want a little 
oversight of the proper kind for her. That 
would be all that I should ask. It would 
not be a great deal of care. From thi 
very first, Margaret, I have liked you so 
much! You have no ide: 
Her voice died away. 
full of eloquence. Slowly a tear rose in 
each, welled over, and dropped down on 
the white cheek below, but without dim 
ming the gaze, which continued its fixed, 
urgent prayer. 

Margaret had remained silent. Now 
she covered her face with her hand, the 
elbow supported on the palm of the other. 
Mrs. Thorne watched her mutely. 
seemed to feel that she had made her ap 
peal, that Margaret comprehended it, was 
perhaps considering it; at any rate, that 
her place now was to wait with humility 
for her answer. 


Garda is 


how much.” 
But her eyes were 


She 
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At length Margaret’s hand dropped. 
** Be- 
- your illness, Mrs. Thorne,” she said, 
‘T had thought of 

r you whether you would be willing 
t me take Garda North with me for 
New 
vho would receive her, and be very 
with this lady, 


I should see her « very 


turned toward the waiting eyes, 


her tranquil voice, 


months. I have a friend in 


} 
she 


»her; could stay 
take lessons. 

It would not be quite like a school.” 
That is what I that 
with you,” said Mrs. Thorne, 
oing into the details of the plan, but 
“That you 
that 
She used the 


word she had 


long for she 


) ild be 


upon the main fact. 
ild have charge of her, Margaret 
pW ny passionate W ish.” 

vest word she knew, a 
ivs thought wicked in its intensity. 

was applicable to her present over 
lIming desire. 

\nd J had thought that perhaps you 
iid follow us, a little later,” pursued 
‘**T hope you will do so still.” 
with her 
as if saving, ‘* Why try to deceive 2?” 
| Ly with her eyes closed, resting after 
** You 

‘she murmured 
garet, than I 


raret, 
Mrs. Thorne made a 


motion 


suspense, are SO rood and 
** But not kinder, 
would be.” 
voice died away again, and again she 


tod 


I have asked and aecepted so much 


knew you 


if course [ accept instantly your offer 
hat I feel that I ought not to ask more,” 
began again, though without opening 
‘But I have got to die. And 


eves. 


st vou so, Margaret 


Why do you trust me?” interposed Mar 
t, abruptly. You have no grounds 
you hardly know me. It makes me 

y uncomfortable, Mrs. Thorne.” 
But Mrs. Thorne only smiled. She lift 
Lher hand, and laid iton Margaret’s arm 
dear,” she said, simply (and it was 
rare for Mrs. Thorne to be simple; even 
ow, though deeply in earnest, she had 
id the old appearance of selecting with 


7? gow 
LV 


‘e what she was about to say), ‘‘ I don’t 
ow why any more than you do; I only 


w that it is so; it has been so from the 


ginning. I think I understand you,” 
idded. 


Oh no,” 


ning away. 


said the younger woman, 


‘At any rate, I understand your stead- 
You have steadfast- 


istness, Margaret. 
‘ss in the supreme degree. 
en haven't any. 


Many wo 


And they are the hap- 


piest, if they have gentle dispositions, as 
they often have. They 
yielding. But you, Margaret, are differ 
ent. And it is your steadfastness that at 
tracts me 


are considered 


so—for my poor child’s sake | 


Yes, for hers I 


I must 


mean. must say a littl 


more If you could only see your 
way to letting her remain under your care 
as long as she IS sO VOUNg you see I mean 
longer than the few months you spoke of 

it would make my hard dying easier 
For it’s going to be very hard for me to 
die at best. Perhaps you think I’m not 
But Lknowthat lam. Allat 
left me. It never 


And so I know it is a sign. 


rong to 
once my courage has 
did before 

Margaret sat listening. She looked pale. 
You to 


sponsibility,” she be 


Want intrust to me a great re 
ran, 

‘And it seems to vou very selfish. Of 
But it is 
desperation, Margaret; it is my feeling 


Let 


I am relying a little 


course | know that it Is selfish. 


about Garda. me tell you one thing 
upon your having 
suffered yourself. If you had not, I should 
never have aske ad you, beeause people W ho 
haven't sutfered, women especially, are 
But I saw that you had 
suffered; IL saw itin the expression of your 
face before I had heard a word of 
history.” 


hard and cruel. 
vour 


‘What do you know of my histery ?” 


asked Margaret, the 


was so often there again taking possession 


cuarded reserve which 


of her voice and eyes. 

‘In actual fact, very little. Only what 
Mrs. Rutherford has told Betty Carew.” 

‘* What did she tell her?” 

‘That her nephew, your husband, was 
travelling abroad—that was all. But when 
I learned that the travelling had lasted six 
years, and that nothing was said of his 
return or of your joining him, of course I 
knew that inclination, his or yours, was 
at the bottom of it. And I imagined pain 
somewhere, and probably for you. Be 
cause you are good. And it is the good 
who sutfer.” 

‘‘In reality you know nothing about 
it,” replied Margaret to these low-breathed 
‘*T think I ought to tell you,” 
she went on, in the same reserved tone, 
‘*that both Mrs. Rutherford and Mr. Win 
throp think I have been much to blame. 
It may make a difference in your estima- 
tion of me.” 

‘* Not the least. 
opinions I care nothing. 


throp—Mr. W inthrop—” 


sentences, 


For Mrs. Rutherford’s 
As to Mr. Win- 
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‘* Acrees with Mrs. Rutherford.” 
‘*He will live to change his opinion. I 

think very highly of Mr. Winthrop, but 

t Do 

you know why I think so highly of him?” 
But Margaret 

sive, 
‘*T think highly of 
such a perfect such a delicate compre 
I mean lately, through 
all this faney of hers 


on this subject he is in the wrong 


s face remained unrespon- 
him because he has 


hension of Garda 


such a strange one 


for that painter.” Mrs. Thorne always 


called Lucian a ‘* painter,” very much as 


though he had been a decorator of the ex 


terior of houses 


His profession of civ il 


engineer she steadily ignored. Perhaps, 


however, she did not ignore it more than 


Lucian himself did 
Mr. Winthro; 


) 
that it is easy for him to be considerate,” 


likes Garda so much 


Margaret answered. 
“On the 

Thorne; ‘Son the contrary 

most grateful 

tion, I 

a proof that he 

her 


so patient with 


murmured Mrs 
While I am 


for his considera 


contrary,” 


to him 
that it 
did not really care 


have feared was in itself 
for 
If he had cared, would he have been 
her—her whim? Would 
he have let her talk on by the hour, as I 
know she has done, about Lucian Spenser ? 
far more 
They don't eall 


of course; thev have half a 


Men are jealous, extremely so: 
so than women ever are 
it jealousy, 
dozen names for it 


tv, disgust 


weariness, superior 
whatever you please. You 
don't agree with me 2” 

‘It's a general view, and I’ve given up 

But of one thing I am 

certain, Mrs. Thorne—Evert admires Gar 
da creatly 

The mother raised herself so that she 
“Do 
do you really think so ?”’ 
she said, almost panting. 

** Yes, I think so.” 

“Then, Margaret, I will have no con- 
f Mr. Win- 
throp should ever care enough for my 
poor child 
wish to make her his wife, I should be so 
happy! Iam sure I should know it wher- 
ever [ was. Icould trust her to him; he 
is aman to trust. He is much older. But 
if she should once begin to care for him, 
that would make no difference to her; no- 
thing would make any difference. She 
will never be influenced by anything but 
her own liking 


And if 


} 
reneral VIEWS 
general V1 


could look at Margaret more closely. 


k SO ¢ 


you thin 


cealments from you, notone. I 


some time in the future—to 


It has always been so. 


she could once—begin to care—” 
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The short sentences, which had been « 
ger, now grew fainter, stopped; the hy 
sank back upon the pillows again. ‘If shi 
were to be with you, Margaret, she woul 
have more opportunity to begin.” 

‘About that I could promise nothing 
said Margaret, with decision. ‘I cou 
take no step to influence Garda in that 
way.” 

‘I don’t ask you to. I myself would: 
do anything; that would be wrong. © 
such subjects all must be left to a High: 
Power,” replied Mrs. Thorne, with con, 
tion. For, in spite of her efforts to 
Thorne and Duero, she had never depart 
ed a hair’s-breadth from her American bh 
lief in complete liberty of personal choi 
in marriage. Love, real love, was a fe 
ing heaven-born, heaven-directed ; it b 
hooved no one to meddle with it. N 
even a mother. ‘T could never sel 
in that way,” she went on. *‘‘Tonly war 
ed you to know all my thoughts. T 
creat thing with me, of course, is that s 
is to be in your charge.” 

Here the door at the other end of t) 
large room opened, and Dr. Kirby ean 
m He had returned as soon as possib|: 
putting off all his other engagements 
‘You look better,” he said to his patient 
with his hand on her pulse. 
is doing well.” 

‘T am better,” murmured Mrs. Thorn: 
looking gratefully at Margaret. Mrs. C 
rew now followed the Doctor. Margaret 
went down to the garden to find Garda 


Come, this 


the girl who was to become so unexpect 
For she shared the mo 
the illness might advance 
slowly, but it would conquer in the end 
Garda was in the garden, lying at full 
length under the tree, on a 
shawl which she had spread upon tl 
ground; her hands were clasped under 


edly her charge. 
ther’s feeling; 


great rose 


her head, and she was gazing up into 1 
Carlos, standing near, with his 
neck acutely arched, his breast puffed out, 
and his beak thrust in among the feathers 
looked like a gentleman of the old school 
in a ruffled shirt, with his hand in tli 
breast of his coat. 


sky. 


‘*Does mamma want me?” asked Gar 
da, as Margaret came up. 

‘Dr. Kirby and Mrs. Carew are ther 
No, I do not think she wants you at pre 
sent.” 

‘*Come down on the shawl, then, and 
look up into the sky,” pursued Garda 
‘‘T’'ve never tried it before—looking 





THE TRUMPET BLOWS. 


Light up in this way—and I assure you 

im see miles ss 

‘Tm not such a sun-wors'ipper as you 
>» answered Margaret, taking a seat on 
bench in the shade 

No, it isn’t 

wouldn't know 


to stretch yourself out full length on 


The sun’s almost down. 
] 


sun: it’s pecause 


you 


The fro ind 


So would 


‘round as lam doing. 
‘m, and [ love to lie on it. 
it. But you 
You have always sat in chairs, 
ved rules; you have been drilled.” 


‘Yes, I drilled,” 


iret, sombrely, looking at the grace 


you wo ild once try 


have been answered 


ire on the shawl. 
G la did not notice the sombre tone: 
Aftera 
» she said, lazily, ** Mr. Winthrop has 
been here to-day; I wonder why ?” 


| } 1] 
pe able 


Lr¢ 


attention Was up 1n the sky. 


He will not able to come so often 
I am he will 
Aunt Katrina, who isn't 


ne 
) 


e here ; have to Stay 


ally as 


And she 


il 


as she appears to be. 

esn't like to be alone 

‘Mist’ Wintarp desiahs to know whed 
you's tome, Miss Gyvarda,” 


‘e of old Pablo. 


said the 
‘IT tole him I farn 


THE TRUMP 

MXUHE brown clods quick 
The hushed air 

Bare boughs burst out 
On 


} 
W 


in 
banks the viol 
The bh 


1 suck 
And far hills melt 
While gold 


len willows st 


Along 


} 
ore hards S54 


a 
an 
the brook’s 
Glancing th ring 
The bluebird fir 


f 


f piercing 


i 
uly 


yr) ¢ 


Wil q n 


A trill—a dash o 
Nay, 
In every little wood 
The trembling 
th rapture satisfied the 
A joy beyond all 


] 
1 


flu 
nu 


1 


Ww 


To the light kisses of the 
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} 


cied vou Was In de 
zed 


manner toward 


Old Pablo 


Thorne : hi 


evarden 
part 
a 


recogni Garda as Ss 


Wi Tt 


? 
i 


her ( 
hignant protection and pity. 


Winthrop n 


ate 


nixture re 


OW appeared at the garden 
ra 


s and Margaret rose 


too 


ro said 


** Perhaps L had better ¢ in 
Garda 

** No; stay 
mother asks for you 


the &% 


as long 


as you 


fresh air. will send word 


| 


She left irdeh bY I th 


Ly 


orange grove When she had rone some 


distance, and was well witl the shade, 


nN 


she looked back. Garda had curled her 


ith 
which stood at 


ay 
self up W ari 


¢ 
tree 


one arm around ad 


the edge ol U! 


Lie 
head rested against a lo 


that 


though she was no long 


way she could still 


rlyin 
Winthrop was in Margaret's } 


bench, and Garda had evidently spoken to 


him of the sky, for he too was looking up 


But he le Margare 


stood there his eves droppe d tot 


+ 


did not look long; whi { 


ieure 
at 
this. 


No one woul 


his feet. Margaret was not surprised by 


| 


} 
j 
4 


1ave been surprised 


ET BLOWS. 


n into creepil 
hispers low 


tender, misty 


ets blow 
len lik 


in haze, 
d on eithe 


coy one, Why 
blis 


8s to sing 


ttering 


copses 


words. 


odorous air 


My pulses rise and fall, 


Enchanted by that timid t 


Of one who stirs 


I, too, am borne by influences d 


I tremble, like the 


Love hath awakened all the 


For me the trum} 


ouch, aware 
in all. 


eT 
i 


a 
> rose 
} 


A 


world fron 


l sleep— 


_ ' 
et blows 














ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 


ONG before a boy ora girl is required 
L to write composition at school, influ- 
ences have been at: work which affect his 
or her English for better or for worse. 

The descendant of men and women 
who have for generations habitually spo- 
ken and written the mother-tongue with 
correctness and ease will naturally use 
better English than the child of illiterate 
parents; and if he be so fortunate as to 
have a nurse whose language is not very 
faulty, a mother who speaks good English 
herself, and takes pains togivea wise direc 
tion to her children’s reading, playmates 

if such ean be imagined—who are not 
addicted to slang or ungrammatical ex- 
pressions, and teachers who are neither 
prigs nor slovens in their use of language, 
he will, other things being equal, retain 
the superiority he had at birth. 

Not that a well-born and carefully nur- 
tured boy has it all his own way even in 
the matter of English. His ancestors 
may have talked or written themselves 
out, and have left him, like the barren 
fig-tree, with plenty of leaves, but no 
fruit. His facility with words may be 
a facility fatal not only to thought, but 
also to strength and directness of expres 
s1on. 

A family, on the other hand—the Car- 
lvles or the Hawthornes, for example 
which has for generations dealt with 
things rather than with words, may at 
length produce a great writer, in whom 
the wisdom long amassed in silence finds 
literary expression; a writer who, to be 
sure, has to make exceptionally arduous 
exertions to acquire complete command 
of language, but who inherits the energy 
and the persistency that lead to success in 
every undertaking. 

In the matter of education, too, the race 
may be to those who possess ‘staying 
qualities” rather than to the well-equipped, 
to the tortoise rather than to the hare. 
One boy who has all possible advantages 
in his home and his school may fail to 
profit by them; another boy may feel his 
disadvantages so keenly, and will try so 
resolutely to overcome them, that he can 
not but sueceed—up to a certain point at 
least. The speech of the over-cultivated 
may be languidly correct, and nothing 
more, or it may, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, fall into errors that have the charm 


of forbidden fruit; the speech of the un- 


der-cultivated may abound in faults, and 
yet may have life and movement. 

Into the hands of the teacher of Eng 
lish come pupils who differ thus widely 
from one another in everything that can 
be atfected by birth or by early training 
Since they began to talk they have been 
talking English (good, bad, or indifferent 
as Moliére’s M. Jourdain talked prose, with 
out knowing it; but they have as yet writ 
ten nothing except exercises in penman 
ship and spelling, and brief letters to mo 
ther or father, which were read with the 
eyes of affection, not disposed to be crit 
ical. Now, for the first time, they are ask 
ed to write an English composition. 

The conditions under which they are to 
write differ in different schools. Some 
teachers leave their pupils great freedom 
in the choice of topic, in order that each 
may be enabled to write about something 
that he knows and is interested in; others 
prescribe a subject, in order that the un 
practiced hand may be held close toa def 
inite line of work; others vary their meth 
od, in order to adjust it to the individual 
needs of each pupil; and this, when prac 
ticable, is undoubtedly the best plan. 

Whatever the method, the result will 
probably be the same—failure. Even she 
whose talk is the life of the school at re 
cess, writes as if she were on her good b 
havior at a funeral. Even he who takes 
the lead among his fellows in everything 
that requires quickness of wit, becomes in 
sutferably dreary the instant he puts pen 
to paper. If the lively become dull, and 
the quick-witted sluggish, when they un 
dertake to write compositions, what must 
be the condition of their less clever com 
panions? Unhappy pupils of a more un- 
happy teacher! 

That the difficulty of which I have 
spoken is real and is all but universal 
will be admitted by every one who has 
had much to do with the compositions of 
beginners; but opinions may well differ 
both as to the source of the trouble and as 
to the remedy to be applied. 

What reason is there, in the nature of 
things, why a boy who talks well should 
not write well, if he can be made to use 
the pen as naturally as he uses his tongue, 
or, in other words, to forget himself in 
what he is writing, as he forgets himself 
while talking with his playmates?) Why. 
but because this if is a lion in the way ? 
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4 bov must have written much before he 
form his letters without special pains; 
mueh more before he can set down 


t he has to say without stumbling 


netuation, spelling, and grammar; 


ore still before he can write with 

y so long as a boy has to struggle 
tep with difficulties connected 

» machinery of writing, so long he 

rot give his mind to the thing to be 
not only beeause his mind is oth 

se emploved, but also because the men 


ittitude of a person who is absorbed in 





substance of what he is writing is en 
ditferent from that of one who is 
| to pay attention to penmanship 

other minutix connected with the pro 
if putting words upon paper. 

Eng 


sh composition be justly attributable to 


If the ill sueeess of beginners in 


r inability to retain freshness and 
ile struggling with mechanieal dif 
ilties at every step, it is evident th: 


il 
thods of teaching in our schools 


radically defective; for asound meth 
| would prevent both the saerifiee of 
stanee to form, and that of form to 
tanee. A sound method would teach 
ing writer that he should not, on the 
1and, purchase correctness of expres 
by dullness, and should not, on the 
er hand, be interesting at the cost of 
racy In the use of language. Dull 
ness is death; ignorance of elementary 
; stamps a man as illiterate, and illit 
icy seriously injures the influence even 
"a powerful writer with educated men, 
d impairs it with the uneducated. 
Many teachers, however, act as if they 
ought it more important that a boy 
should spell and punctuate correctly than 
that he should write an essay which it is 
i pleasure to read. Others, in the fear of 
killing the life out of a composition, pass 
lightly over errors in grammar, and leave 
spelling and punctuation to take care of 
hemselves. Others still—and this I be- 
ieve to be the most numerous class—try 
to achieve both objects at once, and fail 
of achieving either, their pupils being 
usually characterized by a mediocrity of 
ittainment; they have ceased to be natu- 
ral and spontaneous, and they are op- 
pressed by the obligation to form their 
sentences correctly, but do not know how 
to fulfill that obligation. Boys who have 
received no instruction in English com- 
position before going to college seem to 


be better off, on the whole, than those who 


have had such instruction as is sometimes 





oiven, 

A boy fresh from a single reading of a 
novel, for example, or l s rep 
resentation Of a play of Shakespeare Vill 
if he has been thoroug \ iin 
the story, tell 1t in lis own ) much 
better than another who Ss Des ( ea 
on every chapter in the nove or eve 
scene in the play it OSSID ) ) 
treat the most interesting bo« 5s tloOmake 
them burdensome rather than interesting 
or Stimulating to the yo Whi n I 
have heard of a bov who came ce rom 
his room ing at his m I e in 





having been kept in-doors by hi c 
‘What is the woe this. time asked 
his SyVmpathizing aunt, 
‘Oh, I had to read ten chapte ot the 
Vicar of Wakefield.” 


In an thie r sc 100] a boy Was ¢ v pected 


to get three hundred pages of Henry Es- 
mond into his mind within twent rour 
hours. In still another school the class 
went through the same book at ; il’s 


pace, the teacher doing his best to trans 


form a lively narrative into a series of te 
dious exercises Instead of calli tten 
tion to the main points of the sto to 


the characteristics of the principal person 


ages, or to beauties of sty le. he spent his 
strength on unimportant details, demand 


ing, for example, all the par 
the attack D\ the mob on the carriage of 
Viscountess Castlewood, including an an 
swer to the important questions whether 
the first vegetable to hit Father Holt was 
a cabbage, a carrot, or a potato, 

In a school of a very different class the 
study of English authors is made so inter- 
esting that pupils who are preparing for 
colleges which have no examination in 
English are in the habit of joining the 
class in this subject for their own pleasure 
—an anomaly, I believe, in the annals of 
American institutions of learning 

As regards the result of such teaching 
of English as is given in some of our best 
schools and academies, | may be pardon 
ed for referring to my own observation. 
Since 1873, when Harvard College for the 
first time held an examination in English, 
I have read from four to five thousand 
compositions written in the examination- 
room upon subjects drawn from books 
which the candidates were required to read 
before presenting themselves. Of these 
not more than a hundred—to make a gen- 








erous esti il were ereditable to either 
writer teacher. This year I did not 
read thie wks, but one who did makes 
this re x vere re markably crood, 
und fe ( ordinarily bad; a tedious 
med CN isevery wher 

It is t tedious MeaLocrily which has 


tyr x 1) y 
amazed me year after year. In spelling, 


punctuation, and grammar some of the 


books a litti vse than the mass, and 
some a great deal better; but in other re 
spects there is a dead-level, unvaried by a 
fresh ught or an individual expression 
Almost all the riters use the same com 
monplace vocabulary—a very small on 

in the wn confused way One year, 
after readin wo or three hundred compo 
sitions on he Story ol The Tempest, I 
foul ! ( in such prolo ind ignorance 
of both plot and characters that I had to 
read the play to set myself right again. 

The authors of these discouraging man 
uscripts were, almost all of them, 

Jits l h 

W : 1, and ) 1 is trut 


be justly regarded as the pick 


ed youth of the country, many of them 
coming from the best families in point of 
euliure and breeding, and from the best 
school e have They were all boys with 
blood in their veins, and brains in their 
heads, and tongues that could talk fast 
enough and to the purpose when they 
Teit at ease Many of them had enjoved 
The fempest as who that ean under 
stand it does not but somehow the touch 
of p nor pencil paralyzed their powers. 


If the drea 


the great majority 


ry compositions written by 
of eandidates for ad 
mission to college were correct in spell 
ng, Mteligent m punctuation, and unex- 
there would be 
far 
the instructors 


ceptionable in grammar, 


some ¢ but this is so 


fre 


Mpensalion ; 
mi being the ease that 

Keli 
spend much of their time and strength in 
teaching the A B C of their mother-tongue 
of tw 
itself, and often barren of result. 


sh in American colleges have to 


to voung men enty—work disagree- 


able in 

Ev vear Harvard graduates a certain 
number of men—some of them high schol 
ars—Whose manuscript would disgrace a 
bov of twelve: and vet the college can 


not be blamed, for she can hardly be ex- 
pected to conduct an infant school for 
adults 


Is there any remedy for this state of 


things ¢ 
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I venture to say that there is; but it js 
one which demands persistent and long 
continued work, and hearty co-operatio 


on the part of all who have to do with 


ise of English in the schools in any ton 
and forany purpose. It requires inte] 
vent supervision at one time, intelligent 
want of supervision at another time, a 
watehful It ore 
quires a quick sense of individual needs 
and ready wit to provide for them as the 


attention constantly. 





arise, 
My plan is briefly as follows: 

1, | would begin as early as possible to 

the 

and 


difliculties « 
all 
means and all possible opportunities to 
2, I would not f 


compositions,” so ealled, till 


OVeEreomMe mechanical 


Writing, would use practical 


SO: righten a boy 
he 


form his sentences with tolerable. corre: 


could 


ness, and use his pen with freedom; but 
3. When he was set to work writing compo 
sitions, he should be kept steadily at it, and 





at the same time should be made to tak 
an interest in what he is doing, and should 
be impressed with the importance of hay 
ing something to say, and of saying that 
SOM thing in an intelligible and a natural 
manner. 

(1.) As to the first point. The 


should begin as early as possible. 


work 
As 
let 
ters without trouble, his attention should 
be called, not only to spelling, punctuation, 


soon as a child has learned to form his 


and grammar, but also to the choice of 


words and to the construction of simpl 
He should be shown what in 
and what 


Sentences. 
language is conventional, is 
founded in reason. 

W hatever is done should be done thor 
Children should be obliged to 
master every point that comes under the 
this matter 
the instructor should not spare himseli 


oughly. 
head Of correctness; and in 


Some teachers prefer to spend time on the 
curiosities of language or in the pleasant 
places of literature rather than in the cor- 
rection of petty errors; but unless petty 
errors are corrected at the beginning, ther¢ 
is danger that they never will be. 
Knowledge of conventional rules is, of 
course, of incomparably less importance 
than is the possession of those qualities 
in style which give a man the power to 
influence other men’s thoughts and ae 
tions; but the rudiments of English form 
a part of every well-organized system of 
instruction. To omit them altogether, or 


to postpone them too long, is to act like a 
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nt in architecture who should pay 
ittention to questions of construction,or 
ft 


vuld take them up for the first time after 


d acquainted himself with the mys 
es of the so-ealled @ueen Anne stvle 


ich an architect might forget to leave 


om in his plan for a necessary stairease, 


a is chimneys would surely smoke, 
Such a writer would prob ibly be lame in 
s grammar, and would surely not know 


to spell or to punctuate 


Not that IT would, in pursuance of Mr 


min F. Butler's advice, replace the 
ne book In its forme r commanding 
n in the schools, and compel boys 
i oiris to learn long lists of words 
t they would have no oceasion to 
s but every one should be able to Sper 
ords that are often on his lips, or 
inder his eye in the books he stud- 

) Ie ids. 
Not that would perplex a young mind 
Inetuation as a system, or with nice 
i mis between micolons and colons 
it erv one ought atan early age to b 
t t the difference between the period 


1 the comma, and the prineipal fune 


nis of each: everv one should be taucht. 


0, the general principle that a point 





sas a guide to the eonsti iction, and 


the construction to the meaning, 





1 ntence 
Above all, the time and the ies of 
voung should not be w: upon 
l grammar. ‘‘As he” (man), says 
Bacon, *“‘hath striven against the first 
neral Curse by the Invention of all oth 
( Arts, so hath he so ight to come forth 


second general Curse, which was the 
confusion of Toncues, by the Art of Gram- 
ir, Whereof the use in a mother-tongue 
small; in a foreign tongue more: but 
ost in such Foreign Tongues as have 
ceased to be Vulgar Tonques, and are turn- 

| only to learned tongue "a 

The misfortune of our schools has been 
that they have transferred the nomencla 
ture and the system of ‘‘the learned 
tongues’ to ‘‘the mother-tongue.” in 

lich, as Bacon truly says, ‘‘the use of 

‘ammMar is small.” The conseq ue nce hi is 

o often been that the art which, accord 

¢ to Bacon, was invented to relieve man 

om the seeond general curse. has become 
third eurse, 

Within the last few years, as we all like 
to believe, this curse has ina measure been 
lightened. Even teachers of Latin and 
Greek have ceased to load the memories of 


r} 
St 


boys and girls with rules and exceptions, 


ind are giving the necessary in i 
DOV the i iS } ere, and lik a Mannel 
l it ena t pups Lo peree e some 
relation be ‘ the Tacts of gi nar and 
the language and erature 1d 1 

The best instructors in English are mov 
ing in the same direction; but few of then 
are moving far enough or fast eno 1} 

It is high time that every vestige of 1 
Lindley Murray system—parsing Vsis 
of sentences, and t Ke, aS W i n 
matical rules and except swept 
out of the schools. Even t ! of the 
parts of speech might be left to t ear 
of themsel v« is the nan - ters 
of the alphabe re left in the case of 
children who learn to read b SI 
stead of by letters. The main } 
not that a child should kno that Vel 
vord in a sentence is a nou er a 
preposition, another an adverb ¢ inne 

xy whatever it may e Ca Line 
treatise vocue at the moni t that 
he shoutd understand the mea ofa 
sentence asa rie 

Several hours judiciousl IS¢ hould 
suffice to teach an intelligent boy thi ‘ 
points of graminial hich it i most mm 
portant to ! r thie issert Lihat 
neg ISih 1S a v MNALPLCSs ton 1 
though an exaga { ia mful 
one if understood literal] v basis mn 
the fact that the « naes ¢ orm in words 
are much fewer and the rules o tax 
far simpler in our language than I t 





rals, & lew verbs peculiar partieip mda 
very few verbs are peculiar throughou 

but most of these exceptions oc: irih ords 
which everybody uses so often that it is 
ei to learn the correct forms \ Mil 
lar remark may be made con who 
and whom, I and me, and the o r pro 
nouns Let a boy be taught t pul his 
pronouns in the proper cases, and to place 
them where thereferenceto the antecedents 
is plain; to couple singulars with singulars 


] ] ] ] 4 } = ‘ 
and pl lrYais With pi WaiS; toovserve LUE GIS 


tinction between shall and will; to insert 
every word that is essential to the sense 
and to strike out every word that super 
fluous; to put verbs referring to the same 
time in the same tense; not to dest Va 
negative by doubling it: not to interpotate 
adverbs between words that form a SInglé 
expre SS1ION, as in to blindly follow ,com 


re. to 


God” (the expression of a well-know: 


mon error), or in ‘‘would, there 











| 
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American writer in a moment of excited 


Loo let a bDOY be ta ivht these thines, 
ind f ill be far on the road toward cor 
red SSloOn 

(a hnmiatical accuracy 1s, In my jude 


nt, better taught by example than by 
precept, indirectly rather than directly 
What progress we should see if all the 


‘hers in the schools of every grade were 





ne on the watch for errors!—if 
they he er allowed one to pass in an oral 
raw tten exercise, in notes of lectures, 


In exammimatlon-DOOKS, 1n Copy books. or 


even in conversation in the school-room! 

In th classical sehools, teachers of 
Greek and Latin may do much to hie lp the 
eause of good Inelish without going out 


of their way, or of what should be their 
They may insist, for example, that 


every transiated sentence, whether spoken 
or written, shall be a good English sen 
4 La a ] ’ 
ence a tli POINts, This is done in Eng 
, 


land: and hence it is that the Eton and 


Harrow boys, though they reeeive little 


training in their own language by itself, 

! b r English than American boys 
of the same age and attainments. This is 
done in France; and hence it is that ev 


ery educated Frenchman writes idiomat 
ie French 
In this country, too, [am happy to say, 


attention is beginning to be paid to Eng 
lish by teachers of other subjects. In sev 

eral quarters, students in Latin or Greek, 
French or German, are encouraged to 
make translation a means of enriching 
heir English vocabulary, and enlarging 
their knowledge of English idioms. 

The master of one academy within my 
knowledge does not allow his pupils to 
make the ordinary word-for-word transla 

tion of the Latin ablative absolute. He 
insists, for example, that the sentence, 
‘Tarquin having been expelled, two con- 
suls began to be created, instead of one 
or the sentence, ** No one will be 
about to be a thief, we being the aid,” is 
not an English sentence, is not the Eng- 
lish equivalent of the Latin. 

One eollege has, at the instance of the 
English department, determined very re- 
cently to insert the following words in 
the statement in its catalocue of the re- 
quirements for admission to the Freshman 
Class: “The passages set for translation 
must be rendered into simple and idiomat- 
ic English. Teachers are requested to insist 
on the use of good English as an essential 


¢ 


part of the candidate’s training in trans- 


lation.” A requirement of this sort, 
strictly enforeed, can not fail to tell for 
cood upon the eandidate’s command of his 
mother-tongue. 

The truth is that the study of othe 
languages than our own, whether anci 
or modern, may be so pursued as to har 
the cause of good English, or so pursued 
to be of great service toit. Nota few hig 
school graduates resemble the young m 
inone of Mr. James Payn’s novels, ** whi 
education had been classical, and did 1 
therefore, include spelling.” A teache 
wrote to me in grieved surprise at the fai 
ire of two of his best pupils to pass wit 
eredit in English composition, Re-exan 
ining the books, I discovered that each 
the two boys had been guilty of asenten 
like one of those just quoted—a sentence 
such as no English-speaking person who 
had not had frequent dialogues with thi 
dead languages would have written, 

On the other hand, translation may be 
made, as it has been by many famo 
speakers and writers, a means of enrichii 


the vocabulary and stimulating the pow: 


ofexpression. Rufus Choate, forexample, 
the famous New kneland advoeate, whose 
command of language was unsurpassed 
made a point of spending some time eve ] 
day in rendering into English passages 
from another tongue, returning sometimes 
day after day to the same passage, until 
he had sueceeded in giving to his English 
all the merits of the original. ‘* Transla 
tion should,” he is reported to have said 
‘be pursued to bring to mind and to em 
ploy all the words you already own, and 
to tax and torment invention and discov 
ery and the very deepest memory for ad 
ditional, rich, and admirably expressive 
words.” 
Examination books may be treated, as 
they are in some of our schools, not mere 


ly as tests of knowledge, but also as ex 


ercises In expression. Instead of resem 
bling, as they too often do, the produc- 


tions of an illiterate mind and an unprac 
ticed hand, instead of undoing in three 
hours all the good that has been gained 
in three weeks of instruction in English, 
they may be made of real service to the 
student by giving him practice in stating 
what he knows in exact and intelligible 
words. 

Two years ago I received a report from 
a superintendent of schools in a city in 
Ohio, from which it appeared that in that 
place ten per cent. of the total marks at 
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ymination was given for penmanship, 
tness, and accuracy, and that every 
was obliged to write in ink—an 
ent safewuard against slovenliness 





Correctness and clearness of expression 

ail iat the teachers of other subjects 
i the English branches can be expected 
nd time for; but these they should at 
to.in their own interest and in that of 


iltv, as well as in the interest of 





ls, and of the mother-tongue; for 
dent ean not properly be said to know 


yr unless he knows it well enough to 





je to make a statement about it that 

P eintelligibletoan intelligent reader. 
Somewhat more may be done by the 
er who makes it his business to ex 


ea piece of written work as an exer 

in Enelish. He may welcome every 
rk of intellectual life, every pictur 
jue plirase, every happy turn of sen 
‘ e, every strong word he comes upon, 
id even expressions that, though open 
» criticism, are often on the boy's lips 
| naturally flow from his pen. He 
ould leave free play to individuality, 
iembering that an opinion which is a 
bov’s own is worth more than the most 
orthodox dogmas taken at second hand 
‘To sit as a passive bucket,” says Carlyle, 
rund be pumped into, whether you con 
sent or not, ean, in the long-run, be ex 
rating to no creature.” Not even if 
the pump draws from the well of truth; 


and which of us ean be sure that his pri 
vate pump does that / 

Among the things which teachers of ev 
ery class should struggle to avoid is what 
I must be pardoned for calling ‘school 
masters’ Ene@lish.” All those whose busi 
ess brings them into constant contact 
ith young minds, and who are to a great 
extent cut off from intercourse with the 

orld of men and women, are apt to at 
tribute undue importance to petty mat 
ters, to insist upon rules in cases where 
the best usage leaves freedom of choice, to 
prefer bookish and dignified ways of put 


ti? 


ting things to easy and natural ones. 


1g 
In many schools, for example, boys and 


cirls are taught to put commas between 
the several parts of the address on the en 
velope of a letter. The rule would be 
correct if the words forming the address 
vere written continuously, as in the body 
fa book; but the separation of each part 
of the address from every other part alters 
the question. Consequently, some of the 
most careful writers—following the fash- 


ion of modern title pages and of inserip 


tious on monuments in publie squares and 


cemeteries—either put periods at the end 
of each line or leave out all stops except 
those which mark abbreviations sone 
teachers insist that the relative that should 
always be used, instead of who or which 
where the relative clause serves to restrict 


the meaning of the antecedent, and that 
who or which should be used, ins id of 
that, where the relative clause adds some 
thing to the meaning ! 
or explains it; and yet the best authori 
ties, from Addison to Anthony ‘J pe, 
obey no such rule, but are guide y the 
ear in their choice between who and that 
A distinction is set up in the schools be 
tween each other and one another, ac 


cording as the reference is to two or to 


more than two persons; and yet scaree 
ly a good author ean be found who does 
not use the two forms interchai ibly. 
Another article of the school-master creed 


holds that a sentence should never end 
with a preposition or other particle; as if 
the most idiomatie writers, the writers 
easiest and most agreeable to read, did not 
abound in such sentences. 

In the cases that have been mentioned 
the best usage is against the school-mas 
ters: but even where there is a qui mn 
between two forms of expression sage 
being almost equally divided, a teachen 
will do well to postpone all diseussion of 
the disputed point till his pupils have 
mastered those parts of the language as to 
which good writers are agreed 

Still another danger of teachers springs 
from their disposition to set an undue 
value on the slavish reproduction by their 


pupils of what they have heard from the 


desk. The writing-master regards that as 
the best chirography which most nearly 
resembles his own ‘** copperplate flour 
ishes and all; the elocutionist rates most 
highly the pupil who is successful in imi 


tating his master’s tones and gestures; and 
the teacher of English too often has most 
praise for sentences that resemble his own 

particularly if they are free from all 
faults except that of having nomerits. No 
system is more likely than this to arrest 
the growth of a young mind and to stunt 
its p »wers of expression ; for ** frigid cor 
rectness,”’ says Cherbuliez, the brilliant 
Swiss novelist, ‘‘is the bane of all art 

Worst of all forms of school-master 
English are those that come from unwill 
ingness to call a spade a spade 
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have been trying for years,” said a 
the 


instead of got up 


y] 
ri, 


other day, *‘to say ‘I rose 
got is sucha 
i word! 

Do vousay retire instead of go to bed ? 

Il have rlit 


mt CXPPessions. ? 


t 


Oh ves been tau 


to avoid 


to say, this innocent young girl 
utaughit to despise the words of dai 


sand to atfect the vulgar finery and 
characteristic of those who 
culinary department, the 
il alt LT, caske ts 
eparte d, author of my being, ma 


relative. 


Sham Geicacy 


talx about the 


fiymene for the remains 


of thed 


ternal 
r honized COUPSETS, liqu d 
the 


‘+h is referred to in t 


patrons of husbandry, 
refreshments, 


lower limbs sam part of the person 


he rule of a sem! 


quoted 


in Longfellow’s Kavanagh, 
vhich forbade the young ladies 
oss their ray: nade rs.” 


bred 


the brief, simple, definite, 


not well persons who 
ashamed to use 
ordinary words 


the lips. 


which naturally come to 
It is not the writers of leaders in 
ewspapers Who indulge in ‘news 
lish, 


“but the penny-a-liners, the 


rs of fires and police items; and yet 
st parts of ‘‘ newspaper English” 
from the same fondness for vague 

’ 1 
words and tawdry circumlocutions which 
¢ the ‘“‘elegant” diction of 
teachers like Mrs. General in Little Dorrit 


In the course of conversation Miss Fan 


+ 


rives rise to 


ny, Mrs. General's pupil, happened to say: 
The 
our remembrance, I suspect, if uncle hadn't 
tumbled over the subject.’ 
*** My dear, what a curious phrase!’ said 
Mrs. General. * Would not ‘*inadvertently 
lighted upon,” or ‘accidently referred to,” 


be better ? 


‘y wouldn't have been recalled to 


‘Thank you very much, Mrs. General,’ 
returned the young lady. ‘No; I think 
not. On the whole, I prefer my own ex- 
pression.’ 

‘This, continues Dickens, ‘‘ wasalways 
Miss Fanny's way of receiving a sugges- 
tion from Mrs. General. But she always 
stored it up in her mind, and adopted it at 

ther time.” 
A teacher very different from Mrs. Gen- 
eral was master of the school (Christ's 
Hospital) where Lamb and Coleridge were 
taught ‘Tn 
our own English compositions (at least 


for the! 


an 


Of him Coleridge says : 


ast three years of our school edu- 
eation 


Wie 


he showed no mercy to phrase, 
taphor, or image unsupported by a 


sound where the same _ sens¢ 
might have been conveyed with equa 
force and dignity in plainer words. Lut 
harp, and lyre, Muse, Muses, and inspira 
tions, Pegasus, Parnassus, Hipp 
to hin 
In fancy I can hear him now exclaiming 
‘Harp ? 
you 


sense, or 


and 


crene, were all an abomination 


Pen and ink, bo 
Yo 
Pie 


Oh, ay! the cloister pump, I su 


harp? lyre? 
! Muse, 


daugliter, 


Muse ? 


mean! 


mean boy, 


nurse's you 
spring ? 
pose. 
This same teacher, it may be noted 
passing, affords a strong proof of the fa 
that real familiarity with Greek and Lat 
helps one’s English, for it was he w 
moulded Coleridge's taste in both ancient 
literature, and taught him 
sound principles of criticism in poetry. 
(2 


and modern 


In the second place, I would not 
require a boy or a girl to write a formal 
composition until the elementary difficul 
ties of work with the pen had been in 
If good En 
lish has been treated from the very begin 


great measure overcome. g 
ning of school life not as a thing by it 
self, but as part and parcel of every stud: 
in which the mother-tongue is used, wheth 
er orally or in if the pupil has 
been taught to regard skill in the use of 
his own language as an essential of schol 
arship, without which a so-ealled educated 
man, however extensive his book know 


writing; 


ledge, must be deemed a learned dune 

if he has been accustomed to write, not for 
the sake of writing, but in order to put 
what he knows on a given subject into a 
portable form; if he has written so often 
and so much as to have overcome the dif 

ficulties attendant upon the manual labor 
of penmanship; if his errors in spelling 
have never been allowed to pass uncor- 
rected, and his memory has been forced 
by constant exercise to master the arbitra 
ry forms of words that are in ordinary 
use; if he has been made to see that the 
rules of punctuation and grammar, though 
to a certain extent arbitrary, are for the 
most part helps to the accurate and prompt 
communication of thought from one mind 
to another, and that this principle, as car 
ried out in practice by the best authors, 
underlies all the rules which determine 
the choice, the number, and the order of 
words in any piece of writing; if, in short, 
a pupil has been led gradually and inci 
dentally to acquaint himself with the es 
sentials of good English—more will have 
been done toward teaching him the art of 
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ion than could have been accom- 
by the writing of essays on topics 
of his recular studies—essays which 


iid have regarded as an imposition, 
were clear additions to his usual 
as bugbears, since the work came 


at he did not get used to it 
iich may be ealled the indir 
lof teaching the rudiment 

s one decided ady 


hod, 


rentioned he 


antage 


ect met in addition to those already 
Knglish of an examina 
a transiation appears to 
it really is, a means to an 
e the English he talks on the play 


Ene 


i boy's formal essav,on the con 


lor atan evening party. The 
consists mainly of rds that serve 
se, and seein to him to serve none, 
hat of filling the preseribed num 
pages At his 

of the wh 


on is based supplies material for his 


an examination 
facts on which e 
ces: and the questions on the paper 
reet him in the use of that material: 
the formal essay he has, or thinks he 
ct given 


nothing to say on the suby 


and he is usually supplied with no 


nea definite to cuide his mind and steady 
teps. ‘Scholars in universities,” says 
con, ‘‘eome too soon and too unripe to 
and Rhetorie, arts fitter for Gradu 


tes than Children and Novices; 


for these 

rightly taken, are the greatest of sci 
ices, being the Arts of Arts, the 
idgment, the other for ornament, and 


vy be the Rules and Directions how to set 


one for 


wth and dispose matters; and therefore, 
for minds empty and unfraught with mat 
er, and which not gathered that 
hich Cicero calleth Sylva and Supellex, 
tuff and variety, to begin with, those Arts 
is if one should learn to weigh, or to mea- 
ire, or to paint the Wind) doth work but 
s effect, that the wisdom of those Arts, 


h ive 


1 is great and universal, is almost 


ide contemptible, and is degenerate into 


‘hildish sophistry and ridiculous affecta- 
yn. And further, the untimely learn 
1g of them hath drawn on, by conse 
juence, the superficial and unprofitable 
aching and writing of them, as fittest, 
ndeed, to the capacity of children.” 

(3.) Inthe third place, compositions, when 
hey are required, should be written so oft- 
en as to form an important part of school 
So far as is possible under the 
conditions of the school they should be 
made to flower naturally out of that part 


wl 
OPK 
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home 
made to 


Oot an essay 
well « xpress 


ly and 


cramp 
} . 
He WHI & 
overmuc some ¢ 


** Many 


says sir Walter Seott, in li 


MASS UnNNoOticec 
a ol 


been flogus intoa d 


inet 
. ] 
original 


composition cor 
oerity.”’ 
The 
special 
unity 
Sstitutea 
a disorderly 
of words 
To the en 
taucht that 
contain one, a 
that is, must sav bi 
as briefly and simply as i 
clearness and full 
that 


to carry on 


hess ¢ 
each sentence must be 
the thought fro 
The 


a paragraph 


what follows. 
that 


sentences W hieh belk 


cedes to pupil she 


, 
also, 


be taught 
made up of 


grether by virtue of their common relation 


to the single proposition which ms the 
essence of the paragraph and makes it a 
paragraph ; that 

begin when a new 
entered 
graph comes 
next in order of thought to the paragraph 
it follows. If the 
rangement of the 


& new paragraph must 


part of the subject is 


and 


contain that 


that this new 


upon, 
must 


para- 
: I 
wihien 


re is method in the ar- 
words in a sentence, of 
the sentences in a paragraph, and of the 
the 
something, and 


paragraphs in an 
whole will 
thing definite; but if there is no arrange- 
ment, it 


essay, 


essav aS a 
mean some 
is either ‘because the writer has 
nothing to say, or because he ‘‘ blunders 
about a meaning.” 
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id wav of clearing a boy’s mind 


+ t 
contents ot 


his own essay is to 
ten 


ill either fail to do so because 


lim to make abstract of it 


He w 


IS notwl 


an in 


ling to make an abstract of, 


vill 


arrange his materials so 


icceed, and in succeeding 


lls 
low tore 
If a would 


rcan open his eyes to the fact 


rder out of chaos. 
be fine write 


has ho body, he 


that iis essay 


is likely to 
find something 


fused 


If acon 
the 


sentences 


to say next time. 
to 


obscure 


writ made bring 
meaning of ie of his 


into vill express himself more 
clearly in future; for he will perceive that 
he has gained by the change in point of 


as in perspicuity. In writ 


to have a place 


space as Wé ik 
ing, as in housekeeping 
foreverything is to save time, temper, and 
work for all concerned 

Unity of composition may be furthered 
by the practice of assigning definite sub- 
jects for essays, and of insisting that pupils 
shall confine themselves to the exact sub 
ject preseribed. The inevitable result of 
giving out a vague subject is a vague and 
confused piece of writing, or a composition 
like those of two school-girls of whom J 
heard the other day. Being required to 
write compositions on Friendship, they put 
their heads together with a view to the pro 
duction of essavs that should represent 
their united efforts, and should at the same 
time differ essentially from each other. 
One began thus: ‘' Thereare two kinds of 
The other opened in a more 
yle: ** Friendship may be regard- 


friendship.” 
stately st 
ed as consisting of two kinds or varieties.” 

What ean a child find to say on Friend- 
ship, or on such subjects as ure given in 
an English book on composition published 
last year: ‘‘ Home Rule,” ‘* The Channel 
Tunnel;” ‘‘ What is Poetry? Expound 
this subject by obverse illustration.” 

Ask a boy to write about poetry, or 
puncl iality, or perseverance, or consisten- 
cy, and he will write about and about it 
about the word, that is to say, not stopping 
to detine it, but repeating it over and over 
again, and saying things more or less dis- 
tantly connected with it, in the order in 
which they oecur to his memory; for his 
mind ean hardly be said to take part in the 
exercise. 

He will do somewhat better if asked to 
write on subjects like the following: ‘‘What 
poetry do you like? and why?’ ‘The 
punctual man wastes more time than the 
unpunctual,” ‘* Genius is an infinite capa- 


city for taking pains,” ‘* Consisteney is the 
hobgoblin of little minds,” since each « 
these texts contains an assertion whi 
may be sustained or refuted by argulient 
that is, by well-ordered thought. 

The difficulty, however, with topics ¢ 
this class is that they can not be satis! 
torily discussed without more knowled, 
than children possess. Even if the tea 
er supplies the requisite knowledge, bo 
and girls will not take as much interest j 
such subjects as they take in facts obtain 
ed at first-hand, or in arguments thoug 
out for 
unity ; 


ht 
themselves. They may attain 
but it will be a unity in form rat] 

er than in substance, the unity of a man 
ufactured article, not that of a natural 
product. 

Subjects should be conerete as well as 
definite, and should be level to the age and 
experience of those who are to write upon 
them. <A teacher should be so well ac 
quainted with the minds of his pupils that 
he knows what interests or can be made t 
interest them, and should choose his sub 
jects in the light of that knowledg 
careful, at the same time, to contine ear 
topic selected within narrow limits. Ii 
for example, a boy has been greatly inter 
ested in an industrial exhibition, he may 
be asked, not to give a general account of 
the show—a demand which would result 
either in a flight of superlatives or in are 
production of the catalogue—but to give a 
full and precise account of one thing he 
has seen, of the latest form of type-writer 
or of sewing-machine, for example. If 
he has been reading Irving's Sketch Book 
with pleasure, he may be asked to compart 
Christmas as he knows it in his own hom 
with Christmas as it used to be in England, 
or to tell the story of Rip Van Winkle as 
he would tell it if he were trying to amuse 
a younger brother. What Carlyle wrote 
to a young man who talked of writing a 
criticism on Shakespeare will hold good in 
the case of every boy or girl. ‘‘The 
thing,” said Carlyle, ‘the will have the 
chance to write entertainingly upon will 
be something he specially himself hasseen, 
not probably Shakespeare, I should say, 
which all the world these two centuries 
has been doing its best to see.” 

The essential thing in the subject for a 
boy’s composition is that it should be one 
of which his mind will take hold as it 
takes hold of a game of ball ora story-book. 
To put him at his ease, he might at first be 
required to write in his own words the 


, veINYG 
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x told to bim, 


bstance of something read 
| his com 


be allowed 
is: for as a rule he eaks more 


irally than he v s to the point 


and gets a more rapidly. 


ChOoseLy, 


Next 1b lmportane 


1a teacher shouid 
: at known 
Names 


Harmony 


qual 


und Goldsmith ‘ 
Newmi 


living 


Cardinal 
i” the 


} 
purehased 


as it 
es of Irving or of 
revity and \ igor 
up for (with some reader 
and sti 
Day Pamphlets ; 


ivd re 


Wesqueness enoth 
1 


Latter 


p Lpers are hh 


but e 


adding TOP many 
} 


int of their deticer 


neies in this re 
Similar deficiencies, unrelieved by 


: 
ial merits, greatly diminish one’s plea 


ein reading some of » works of Sir 
fatal to the 


Arthur Helps; and 


yyment of most books of sei 


they are 


nee by any 


not obliged by his ealling to dig out 


nformation imbedded in them. 
IL hot that the text-books on 


say 


toric ought to give more space than 


do to this requisite of a go ud stvle; 


h vnd, 


precepts, 


on the one the ear can not be 
] 
ead 


and, the other 
olit 


‘ too much insisted on, be tempted to 


on 


DY 


young writers mi if euphony 


to sound. The teacher of 


ifice sense 
clish should, however, recommend noy 
es in composition to read authors dis 
nguished for a flowing style, and should 
ill their attention to chosen examples of 
He should 
int out to his pupils passages in their 
| = 


opseure or } 


e best work of such authors. 


n compositions that are 
effective, beeause of clumsiness in a form 
' expression, or want of ease in a transi 
ion, or inharmoniousness in a collocation 
f words. A 
made to understand that to have unity 


young writer should be 
in the fullest sense an essay must have 
movement well method, and that 
ny interruption in the flow of language 
s a source of difficulty and of irritation 
o the reader, since it calls his attention 
from the meaning of 
words which compose it, or from the line 


Vou. LXXT 10 


as as 


sentence to the 


No 


421 


and 


words 


OW 


] 


ana 


and 


paragt ips 
With a cert 
{] 
veen a first draught thus produes 
and the 


finished composition sufficient time shall 


*thoucht and with speed 


elapse to enable him to forget a 
of what he ha 


for he 


s written, so much the | 


hen approach his wor 


l see, asa stranger would 
has failed to express clearly 
he has trie 


and change ol 


what 
mood ar 
her should take pains 

his pupil enough, but not too much 
help in his writing, to be a 
to him To 
almost ; 
at ail. 
faults, but 


staff, not a 


crutch, correct all 


for lim Is S bad ; i 


corrections teacher should 


pomt out the scholar should 


be encouraged to find the remedy for 


himself Prevailing demerits should be 


noted, and prevailing merits also, if there 
be In many cases it will be found 
the better 


rewriting 


any. 
that a 


not be ade 


change for 
the 
of the whole composition ; and this will 


thorough 
can without 
prove a useful exercise for all, and most 
useful to the best writers in the class; for 
to them of the 
mere copyist’s drudgery, but it 
in the effective 
language, as such work has always been 
to that have taught to 
write or have been taught by good teach- 
ers. 


no part work will 


serve training use 


as 


men themselves 








99 
de 


Another plan is that of Coleridge’s mas- 
ter—a plan which that great writer regards 
worthy of 
He would,” says Coleridge, ** 


is “‘imitable and 


imitation, 
often permit 
our exercises, under some pretext of want 
of time, to accumulate till lad had 
four or five to be Then 


placing the whole number abreast on his 


each 
looked over 
desk, he would ask the writer why this or 
that sentence might not have found as ap 
propriate a place under this or that oth 
er thesis; and if satisfactory answer 
returned, and two faults of the 
kind were found in one exercise, the 
irrevocable verdict 


ho 
could be 
same 
followed, the exercise 
Was torn up, and another on the same 
subject to be produced, in addition 
to the task of the day.” 

It is evident from what 
that | 


had 


I have said all 


aiong 


am no believer in the doe 


trine that a good book or a good essay can 
be written by one who has nothing to say, 
or that, in English composition, form is 
one thing and substance another. Even 
if it were true that words are the clothing 
of thought, it that words 
without thought, however skillfully knit 
together 


would follow 


however richly embroidered with 
figures of speech, must still bear the same 
relation to words with thought that an in 
geniously constructed scarecrow bears to 
the farmer W ho made it 
In the 


the 


best writers, however, words are 


not clothing of 


thought; they are 
the langvuage and the 


united, like 


thought incarnate; 
idea are soul and body, in a 
invsterious way which nobody fully un 
derstands. More than this Ina 
writer the style is the man 


great 
the man as 
made by his ancestors, his education, his 
career, his circumstances, and his ~enius. 

It is idle, then, to attempt to secure a 
good style by imitating this or that writer; 
for the best part of a good style is incom 
municable. A would-be imitator may, if 
he applies himself closely to the work, 
eatch mannerisms and reproduce defects, 
but the 
most valuable qualities, those that have 
their roots in character, he will miss alto- 


and perhaps superficial merits; 


gether, except in so far as his own person- 
ality resembles that of his model. It has 
been found comparatively easy, for in 
Stance, to copy the big words, the antith- 
eses, the balanced sentences, of Dr. John- 
son; but who has his sense and his vigor? 
Carlyle’s uncouthness has been caught; 
but who has his imagination, his humor, 
his strength? Macaulay’s clearness, Gold- 
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smith'’s ease, Webster's massiveness, are 
precisely those things in each which are 
most difficult to acquire. One may, in 
deed, get good from a master of English 
by unconscious absorption, as one acquires 
good manners by associating with gentl 
men and ladies; but for most young peo 
ple this is the only way to the desired 
sult. 

There are minds, it is true, which are si 
thoroughly original that they assimilat 
from another's writingsthat,and that only. 
which is helpful to them. <A writer of 
this class does not copy the style of the ; 


thor he has been studying, but he repro 
duces that style plus something new, or 
rather combined with something new, so as 
to form an original product. Thus Keats 
profited by his study of Spenser and of 
Milton. 
ing and recopving Thuevdides, wrote, 
in the style of Thucydides, but in a style 
of his own into which the strength of Thu 
eydides had passed. 


Thus Demosthenes, after copy 


} 
t 
} 
} 


Thus Franklin edu 
cated himself by a study of Addison, 1 
writing the best papers in the Spectator 
from memory, and then comparing his 
transcripts but Frank 
lin’s style, though resembling Addison's in 
some respects, 1s distinctively his own 


A teacher ean 


with the originals: 


not be expected to find 
many excellent writers among the chil 
dren that pass through his hands; but he 
nay do much for his pupils by helping 
them to see in their own and in each oth 
er’s compositions, not only wherein they 
have succeeded and wherein they have 
failed in securing unity in structure and 
ease in expression, but also how far they 
have succeeded or failed in putting their 
individuality into their written words. 

Not that one young person in ten thou 
sand has anything original to say; but ev 
ery human being has a mind of his own 
as he has features of his own—a mind which 
expresses itself readily enough in his face 
and in familiar conversation, and which 
can be helped to express itself with the pen 
To the extent that a young writer works 
with the purpose to say something of his 
own, what he writes will have freshness, 
and will inspire interest in his subject and 
in him. ‘To the extent that he fails to put 
himself into his work, he becomes what is 
known as a hack writer, a mere beast of 
burden, who serves as a common carrier 
for the thoughts of other men. 

Thus far I have dwelt upon the study 
of English as a means of facilitating com 
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eation between mind and mind, and a word, a book 


s under this aspect alone that I feel jus 


ed it 


ull 


Sho ild be the last to de ny t] 


pl ice 


n demanding a pre-eminent 
study in every school, whatever 

her obj cts, W hatever its ore 

order 


has re 


its system of edueation 


wWvantages O1 the st 1d) 
ical or from ; 
Kew pursuits are more port 
intelligent youth than ond intel] 
word throug ali ie One ( » * character 
its growth the root * as mere mat 
ech so much and so many things have erpieces ; 


developed. 
vhich our own 
to our knowled 


ble us to appreci 


vuty and pow 


traced to its source If pursued in 
rlish as a lan one’s 

not only be Wnelis) This purpose good ; 

nformation, rectly by provid 
beeause it broadens the mind Vritten upon 
mulates the imagination ; but it one’s command of Jaa 
hard to prove that, on the whole, also indi ; 
idy of English in way |i nergies, and by affording 
tudent’s atten intellectual pl 


St 


— } 
rectiv DY stimulating 


clalms Upon a 


has Greek or Latin, French or eases to 


man, Sanskrit or liebrew iterary study, becomes as 
as to the man 
Huxley and Mr 

Mr. Matthew Arnold 


Ru 1] Low 
LuUSSELI owell 


\ stronger case may be made for the 
English literature as such. It is 


¢ 
Ol i 


scemly that anybody 


rofessor of Greek) should know Hom 


(except, pr rhaps., 


er 
er than Shakespeare, Lucian than Swift, i fund of 
iosthenes than Burke Whatever » which n ; weighed ag 
be omitted, every scholar who gets tion on by] 
ond the three R’s should know some-_ that which is pow 
ng of the great English classics The primary object, 
English literature thus studied must not English upon a better basis in the schools 
hat fig- and of giving more time and i 
| 


to it the re, is to enable bovs and 


then, of plac 


confounded with the s ibject tha 
es under the same n: In manua 
iperfluous commentaries, ann express themselves in pure and 
ticisms, whether they are those of » language; not merely that they 
icher or those in ‘‘sechool editions” alk gross MIS 


bout i a book, which rises like a cloud ous or obscure expressions, 


veen it and the student, irritating himas_ that t 


takes in grammar, : 


hey may state facts or opini 


ppt seeniieersoines view Better leave words that can be understood by one 

OVS to read rood books by themselves takes pains to understand them, but that 

ian impose on them as a task an author they may be able to tell a story or to frame 

hom they might enjoy if presentedin the an’ argument so 

cht wi ay, but. whom they are lik ly to de will stop to re id it; that they may be 
et men 


st i they see him only when he is pinned 
) floor of the school-room, like Gulli 


} 


well that a who runs 
ab be 
to write, not only so as to instru 
but also so as to please them in the highes 
and to move them to noble ends 
The only points I have space toempha- It may be years before the full effects 
size are three: 1. Every book selected for of the reform will be seen; but then they 
idling should be suited to a scholar’s. will be felt in all fields of human activity 
re, attainments, and tastes—should be, in in which language plays a leading part. 


sense, 


er in < flie hands ef the Lilliputians. 








a." whilom hills of gray, whose tender shades 
++] 


1 meagre tints of early Spring 





Their } 
Spread ri¢ | r 
N ts the 1 lit soul, and life’s full tide 
Swells from the ground and beats the trembling air 
Mounts up the steeps, and on the landscape wide 
Spreads like a boundless ocean everywher 
Delight’s dear dreams the dancing waves divide, 





I elds that sad and sodden la 
Ss in t first cold rains, or flecked 
in the clay 


| an | 5 4 l 1 
By livering herds that wandered to and fro 





Wave v with grain, and happy birds all day 
Pi hidden on the slopes with flowers ablow 


The vellow streams that fled from Winter's hold 











the young year saw the vernal moon, 
A the yielding banks whose moistened mould 
ningling with the tiood, now sleep at noon, 
Ca maged hills which they enfold, 
All glimmering in the long, long skies of June 
The brindled meadow hid ng path 
Vith ! rlacing clover vh and red; 





startled from their dewy bath, 
joyful with imagined dread; 
whetting scythe foretells the swath, 


And rings the knell of flowers that are not dead. 





Now waves of sunlight cross the fields of wheat; 
lining crow toward the woodland flies; 
ar in the fields the Jarks their notes repeat, 

And from the fence the whistling partridge cries; 
Now to the cooling shades the cows retreat, 

To drowse and dream with mild, half-opening eyes. 





F 


ther days are like the days in June; 
stand upon the summit of the year, 


up with sweet remembrance of the tune 

wooed the fresh spring fields; they have a tear 
For violets dead; they will engird full soon 

The sweet full breasts of Summer drawing near. 





Each matchless morning marches from the east 
In tints inimitable and divine; 

Each perfect noon sustains the endless feast 
In which the wedded charms of life combine; 

Sweet Evening waits till golden Day, released, 
Shall lead her blushing down the world’s decline. 


And when the day is done, a crimson band 
Lies glowing on the hushed and darkening west; 
The groups of trees like whispering spirits stand; 
The robin’s song lifts from its trembling breast; 
The shadows steal out from the twilight land; 
And all is peace and quietness and rest. 
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the help of miy friend Bob 

| iwkins I saw alli there was to see It 
i ivs be ailvill, Gro nm co Olation 

» 1 that thar wasnt a monkey nor 


yne that acted like ‘em and a plenty thar 
which for anties and foolery you 


nt tell from the fool-bl voded animal 

[ didn’t see by the help of Bob, What's 
You say ee | 

Oper You bet 

W I t Ope 


D> 
bohemia 


vou bet L didn't see the 


[ did! 
ry didIl see? Ise 


How 


tolerble, not 


Ih Gal 


Well, I liked it pretty out and 


the facet is they spiled it by overdoin 


nein’ part You know yourself the 


to spile a thing 1s 


to overdo it, and 


it’s jest what they does in the Opery. 
ey overdoes it TI um 


1e fiddlin’ and di 


is fine Che actin’ is beautiful, and 
: 


rooms is fixed upsp!] 


J 


is overdone. 


SSLOn, 


rs Say 


York ona sig) 


ad made 


( as Lhe preach 
You see, [ went to New 
1 experdition, 1] 


crop, and my 








L.hne cot 


1 , 1} 
she sald sne would 


Wl f¢ » 


» and stay at her mother’s with the baby, 
1d Leould go and see the world; so I went 
to New Y and I saw it. 
» me, and put me 
Well, | thought I must 

ing that was to be seen, and Iw 


i i ¢ 


+. 4 
Ork, Bob he 


stuek 1 right through 


have seen every 
is tired, 
vuld £O home with a clar conscience, 
ien Bob come to me and s¢ 

La, Jack! I like to let 
hout seein’ the best thing 
* What's that?” 


discouraged. 


fro lome 
v York. 


sez I, surprised, not to 





‘Why, it’s the Opery of the Bohemian 
Gal. I tell you she’s b 


Bob. 


sie Is. 


‘autiful, 
‘Now look here, Bob Tompkins,” sez ] 
Timnamarried man, and [in goin’ back to 


my wife able to answer any qué stion she 


4 nay put without shirkin’, and [ain't goin’ 

» see no gal, however beautiful, be she 
Bohemian or be she Dutch.” 

Well, Bob at that commenced rollin’ 

round and laughin’ and sereechim like he 

ad a fit of some kind. Isee I had made 

: mistake, and I was slightly afraid I had 


ked green, which, on account of the 
State of Georgy, which I was a represent 
in’, I didn’t like to do, so I thought round 
in a rapid way and recomembered that | 
had heard of a opery cap, and I sposed my 





T THE OPERA 
, 
erre. S jest 1a) oT said inasti tegem 
WW iV, try h to bus B » ald ad os 
4 Lik Alin | had lth tl { ‘J rirxvt ti 
Line Line 
Wi 1, Bob, I NM elad to you can ta 
b JOKE Lalh t very man Call yu JOKI 
aside i »Ist > ( Boh l ‘ ull 
What colored Opery has she g 
Att I> ss iis breath lau ( 
the tear ull led down his cheeks 
| it mad ichh a mia lad 
aol iader 1 Cl) ) ( s ‘, 
Bob Tompkins Ou ( ) 
ni round ri a moll ( 
itit il ( i il Vou! { Phil 
you inter the middle of next a 
Well, Bob drawed ip hen he 
ny feelins was hurt nad Said ] ( 
4 pili Is ¢ es 
Oh Fine you blac of og ou! 
Barnum oug l have vou for a cireus 


\ Ope ry isa play actin 


thing set to musie, and the Bolu 1G 
is the name of the Opery, jest like ‘O 
Susanna,’ and * My Mary Ann 

Well, why couldn you say so 
lirst ez I Without makin a lool Oo 
yourself ¢” 

B pth apolog d nd e Shoo 

and made up, and I asked him to ¢ > thie 
Opery with me l | would stand ti 


) l ragvement, and | 
e him. 

Iwas togo. I] 
Music. SezI: * 


Then I asked him wha 
» said to the Acadet V ol 
Ef this] 


rere 





show is aschool 
show, I will not go; Ihave had enough, i 
my life, of childern exhibitin’, and as | 
haven't got no Ne v York stock in that ( 
neither d iby nor pleasur Wiil draw me 

Bob like to a © iaVi i vut 
choked it back sech power that h 
Yl ea a LpOoprle XV 

8) Jack Sez hh it n » school 
they is Italien men and women, and you 
won't understand i s unless 
you read a library before you go, 

‘*Thar it is agin,” sez I read a libra 
ry ! Whv don't you teil tt to build 
hous It five minutes ¢ riow dig 1 ou 
library I ain't so much at readin in 
how.” 

Bob choked agin, but didn’t say a word 


jest went to a book stall and bought 

pamphlet, which it like a tract 
about as big as Allen’s Alarm to the Un 
converted, and he told me to take it home 


low yked 
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that was the story they 
And it’s 
side of it, 
that Ital- 


the Opery. 
the American 
he foolish 

» lead 
After IT had eat my supper I went off to 
the Academy of Musie, 
t man settin’ up in his stove box, and 
z.** You w a ticket, 
I, **That’s about 


] 


oipbberish 


and thar was the 
LIC KE 
int sir ?”’ 

[ come for.” 


L had Georgy 


what 
is very digni cause 
ny shoulders, and determined to be a 
all things, 
ticket 
stuck up, for 


honor to my State, and, above 


not to look green [ spose the 


man thought [ was 


he 


pretty 
sez, as imperdent as you please, 
‘Will vou have a cheer or a box 
Ef I could have got at him | 
him down then and thar; 


able, I 


Vain on him and said, 


would 
knocked 
’ used my sarcastic 
**T'd have you for 
to know, sir, I am a gentleman from the 
State of Georey, and we sets on chee rs 
down thar, and I the boxes to the 
people from New York.” 

To all 
that man like wate 


He only 


Vantage 


aves 


appearance sareasm run off of 
r off of a duck’s back. 
and showed off to ad 
of teeth, 
sight money. 
and told me 
But law 


Manners. 


crinned, 
which 


He 


store 

must hay of 

throwed me ; icket, 

in at a door he pinted out. 
] ] 

peo} ie havent 

the 


without savin’ * 


them any 


man at door took my ticket away 
from me bv vour leave,” 


and tore it in two and gave me back half, 
and before I could take it out on him for 


his rudeness a boy seized that and dragged 
me off by the arm down a passage be- 
tween the seats, which was folded 
up like they had jest come in from 

h He of 


in my 


all 
neatly 
these, 

little 
piece of ticket after me, and was gone be- 


] 


fore you coulda Say 


the w: unfolded one 


pushed me and throwed 
‘* Jack Robinson.” 
It seemed a pretty hard case that—with 
people insultin’ him right and left a Geor- 
gv man couldn't geta chanee to knock 
But so it w and I 
tried to kind a devirt my thoughts from 
my It 
certainly was a sightly place, and what 
e big chandeleer up in the ceilin’, 

little chandeleers all around, it 


one of ‘em down as, 


aggrawations by lookin’ round. 


with th 
and the 
sorter looked like a sunshiny day; and 
then the lights glitterin’ on the diamonds 
and pearls and chaleedonies and jacinths 
that was hangin’ round the women would 


a put the foundations of the celestial city 


out o’ countenance. The men was most 


ly bald headed and wared swallow tail 


coats, and men and women was arn 


with double barrel spy glasses, which t] 
rave them a comical appearance, s 
of these said spy glasses was so large in 
proportion to the men that they look 
like steam engines with a double lig 
One little bald headed gentleman sitt 
next to me had the biggest pair in 1 
f he 


hitched on to them instead of them b 


house. He actually looked as i 
hitehed on to him; and again, as [ tum 
ed my eyes on his white bald head w 
the machinery in front he might hay 
been mistaken for a bomb shell, and 
idea come into my head that a slight tap 
[ had a mind to try 


being a 


would ( x plode him. 
but Ina 
strange land I had better keep quiet or 
I mi 


miter. 


if on him, stranger 


vht get 


Up in the top of the room was 
hanging a tremenjuous curting, with fine 


myself arested for a dyna 


pictures on it, and just on the floor clos: 
to it was a row of candles, which seemed 
to be set down in a trough, sorter, w 
the floor. In 
the candles was what looked like 


1th 
vicks above the front o 
a musie 
school, the schoolmaster setting up on a 
high three leeged stool with a bie stic 
in his hand, though it did look to me as 
if them boys was too old to be whipped 
There was every kind of musical instru 
heard of. There 


drums as big as hogsheads, drums as big 


ment you ever 
as flour barrels, and drums as big as pa 
Then there was big fiddles, middle sized 
fiddles, and little fiddles, and long hor 
twisted up like the brazen serpant, and all 
sizes from that down to a baby whistl 
and there was every size and sort of tam 
borines, besides plenty of instruments | 
never see or hear of before. It altogether 
reminded me of that consort of Nebuchad 
nazzars we read of in the Holy Bible, and 
I have no doubt they had the sackbut, 
psaltary, dulcimer, and so forth, among 
the machinery I didn’t know the names of 
Well, while I was a workin’ out these 
here thoughts the old music teacher give 
his stick a waft, as much as to say, ‘* Now, 
my fine fellows, do your best, or you'll 
get a taste of this.” And I tell you they 
went at it neck and heel, each one of ‘em 
tryin’ to beat the other. I never heard 
such adin. It was like happenin’ in at a 
manegerie at feedin’ time, and all the li 
ons, tigers, hyenas, and Jackasses was bel 
lowing at one and the same time; and the 
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} music teacher he swung that stick a 
reatening them old boys, until it seemed 
-e he got so wore out he could jest man 


e to move it soft like: and believe me as 


as them boys see he was sorter dis 
bled they took a rest too, and the noise 
lesser and lesser, till you could hear 
v the little baby whistle, and it sound 
Kf it had jest lasted a min 
longer J think I might have caught 
the old 
got up his wind too soon, and away 


1] 
all 


full erv. 


ii sweet. 


it chune, if there was one; but 
went again like a pack of hounds 
At last human natur’ couldn't 
taund no more, and they blowed and beat 
an out, the 


ypped his stick, and the boys fell back 


rselves cle school 


master 


ithless, and he fore they could ret up 
e steam the curting went up and the 
ry began 

ou want to hear the story, does you ? 
lit was pretty, but ef I hadn't read 
library I never would have knowed 
it they was after. 


You 


lh a 


see there widower Count 
name sounded like it was Arnold 
something, and he had a pretty little 


which 


Vas a 


her name was Arleenner, and 

nd her nurse was in the room with 
1 when the curting goes up, and the 
Count begins to sing how sorry he 


Is dead, 


IS his 
and how he loves his baby. 
think of that, singin’ all that 


up the 


and 

little gal and kissin’ her to 
e! Who ever heard tell of sich non 
sense Do you suppose if my wife was 
lead | would go and sing to a thousand 
or so people to tell “em how sorry I was, 
uid how [ loved my baby? No; it’s agin 
end. Well, as 


through he went 


beginnin’ to 


soon as he got 


nater from 


away, 


uid the nurse takes the little gal up in 
They had 

irdly got out before here came a big fat 
Polisher named Thaddeus. 


e mountains to pick flowers. 


He wasa wail 
er too. The Count wailed in a voice most 
ne enough for a woman, but Thaddeus 
vas a base wailer; it sounded like thun- 
der; and he sung first in the lower part of 
his chist, and I thought it was morally 
impossible he could go any lower, when 
he jumped right down to the lower part 
of his stomach, and before you had time 
to wonder how he could do it, there was 
iS voice way down in the soles of his 
oots. It certainly was a feenominer how 
he could do it. Well, his wail was all 
about his country, how he had been ban- 
ished, and if he went back he would have 


his head eut off, and all that. It would 
a been real distressin’ ef it had only been 
natural for him to 


grunt to musie 


ery and groan and 
Jest as he tinished his 
story, here came in 
that 


openin’s of the stage 


a party of Cry psevs 


running in sudden all the 


that it took away my 


from 
breath. They rushed right up to Thaddeus 


and was goin’ to kill him then and thar 
to the sound of music, when ther captain 
which had the name of Devilshoof (a bad 
Thad 


23 
soldier and stopped the Killin 


name that fora honest man) he see 

deus was a 

Thaddeus sung ‘em a history of his trou 
; 

all 


sereechin’ at 


bles, and then they broke out like a 


him, “A Gvyp 
and they run 
the changes on that noble sentiment ‘t 


house atire 
sev's life is the life to lead,’ g 
il 
Thaddeus lost his head entirely, and said 
he would jine to ‘em; and then and thar 
they ondressed him, and put on his Gypsey 
clothes. I felt right 
was goin’ on, and | 


but was all 


shamed while this 
looked al the hAd1es 
hid by 
glasses, the which I could swar was pint 


¢ ad jest 


ther faces their spy 
at the place whar Thaddeus was 

himself 
the 


wife was in Georgy, 


dressin’ 


must 


Praps its the 


makes ditference, but | am glad my 
music or no music 


In another minute thar was 


another 
Mer 


women, and children rushed in singin’ at 


lung tearin’, ear bustin 


blowo ILS 


the top of their voices that the Count’s little 


gal and her nurse had been eat up by a 
Wild animal in the mountain. Then here 
came the Count singin’ how sorry he was 
[ was fairly out of patience with his un 
naturalness,instead of runnin’ out to save 


his child, to walk up and down before all 
I ain't 


patience with dead beats. 


no sort ol 


them people singin’. 
Thaddeus had 
more sense; he picked up a gun which was 
lying handy, and he went. Them 


mountains and wild beasts must have been 


away 


right at the door, for Thaddeus was hard 
ly gone before he was back agin with the 

to the 
mountains, killed the wild beast,and saved 


baby in his arms, he havin’ been 
the baby and nurse in not more than three 
minutes. He was a sight quicker than 
the patent exterminator. Well, then ther 
was another ear bustin’, lung tearin’ blow 
The Count embraced and_ kissed 


the baby to music, and sent her off to the 


outs. 


house to have a little scratch on her arm 
tied up, which was all the hurt she had 
which it 
thing you hears. 


shows you can’t believe any 


The report was that 
baby and nurse was eat up; the nurse 
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a flea bite 


Vild beast 


had 


shook 
hand and sung he was so much 
dnt 
d The 


do somethit for 


m Thaddeus sung it d 


ference in the wor 


cLIie 


s das] 


und Thaddeu 


broke 1C all to pu1eces, 


ount so mad he for 


what Thaddeus had done, 
nd had him arrested then and thar, and 
Devil 


got hold of the baby, 


Devilshoof shoof was too 


too: but 


smart for “em; he 


und every body took after him; but he ran 


cross a bridge, and 


took a little knife out 
est cut it i 


of his poeket and down after 


oe come dow n, VW hile the 


led and 


Him, and the eurtin 
: 


their 


1 } 
eciappea 


the 


people Talrivyv Vel 


hands and tried to outdo Opery in 


horse 
Then the little man next to me, which 


was bald head 


d and had the prize Spy 
lasses, took “em down and wiped ’em, and 


himself, ‘It will be twelve 
the 


rectly 


said, sett 


‘ars before next scene.” 
his 
al 


no 


dumbfoundered at 
ich a thing, and I sez, sez I: 


as pel 


sir? for | can't stay here 


from Georgy, and 
re, and [ve got 
mv iivin to make 
Well, he swelled up like he would bust, 
and the lady next him laughed 
loud 


He was 


told me they 


right out 
very polite though, and 
was goin’ to pertend it was 
Arleenner would be 
len it went 


vears, and 


- and sure enough wl 


was—leastways they wanted 
it was the same which was 
was Thad 


watchin’ over her, and then she woke 


asleep ona fur skin; and thar 


deus 
ip, and they began to sing love at each 


other And it was real pretty too; more 
chune about it than anything I had heard 
only Thaddeus was too old and 


from em, 


fat for her When she first woke up she 
sang to him about a dream she had dream- 
ed, all about how she lived in a fine house 


built of marble, and had plenty of niggars 
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to wait on her, and fine clothes and } 


’ , , , . 3 
eiry and everything sne wanted, but 


she didn’t keer about any of it caus 
and Joved her, and 
pretty 


me think of the time 


as there 


sie t) 


did look and sane beautiful 
mive wit 
only we didn't sing 
vbe beeause yuldn't And ther 
] 


d and hugged her, which if ther ] 


were courtin’, 


wee 
been SO nanhv people round wr 


been very natural. Then he 


vhen she was a baby he had 


re and he showed her the SCi 
Tht 
they don’trest easy long in Oper 
as too pretty and soft to last | 
Gypsey Queen Was 1n love with Thadde 
vhen she found he was ‘ 
r, she laid a plan aginst “em, $ 
made out how Arleenner had stole a locke 
belongin’ to the Count, and she was arrest 
ed and taken before him, and it was proved 
aginst her, and they was just about to ] 
her in jail, when the Count saw the sear 
on her arm, and knowed it was his los 
child: and then come another bustin’ fus 
The Count sung he was so g@lad, and Ai 


And he su 
he was goin’ to marry her to the King 


leenner sung so was she. 


son, and she put her pretty arms around 
Thaddeus, and sung she wouldn't marry 
anybody but him, and the Count sung shi 
couldn't marry a Gypsey, and Thaddeus 


drawed and said thi: 


proved he wasn'tno Gy psey, but a bie ma 
and so the Count 


and out a paper 
in his own country; 
gave his consent; and you thought all was 
straight at Jast, when in come that 
Gypsey Queen with a Gypsey she had hired 


to kill Arleenner, and, as good luck would 
have it, he missed his aim and killed the 
Queen. And I felt like jumping up and 
cracking my heels together I was so glad 
vas such an awful shrieker, and hat 
And then that was all. 

[ think if I live thirty years I will nev 
er get all that music out of my head. 


she 


ful besides 


Lye 
got as good an ear for music as anybody, 


but it would take twenty ears to hold all 


W 
that. If they would only talk some and 


‘What is more beautiful than 


some folks asks, and it seems a 


sing some. 
musie ?”’ 
question which poses the world; but Vll 
tell you nachure is, and it is agin nachur 
Now take 
every day sentiment as this, ‘* Will you 
come to supper, your Excellency ?”? How 
much better to say the thing right off than 
for half a dozen people to make a jewett 


to sing every thing. sich a 





HOW EARTHQUAKE 


nd 


Dati 


changes on it 


it 


the 
round 


] 
LiKe isa 


it wi 
as plavin’ with, and all the 


kexcellency had is sung out of 


apper 


lm! 


< ‘PINE 


ridadicKerlOusSs TLOTISE 


i¢ ealis the t 
and W\ 


Its al 


slngs 


pbeautlliul 


hardest he 


ppenll 
bel 


wld 
OULG 


ithout 


to see four or 


asylum 


women ser 


] ra) ’ 
hands Vin 


ViillClh if Tie Say 


novement), stretchim necks 


it is agonizin’ to see the bones and ¢ 


stand out, and their mouths so wide | | 


t t 


lat VOU ¢€ Xp et every minute 
Andthen tl 


OF all; Tit 


\ bones crack iechoris! | 


is the worst yor a hun 


nen and women dressed in the most 
idish way, each tryin’ to outyell the 


and add to all this the determina 


HOW E: 


ARTHQUAK 


utburst takes 


THEN a great voleanie « 


Shaken by 


\\ 


] 
ndaous throes, 


place, or the earth is tre 


men are apt to suppose 


it some unusual condition prevails be 
Bi r al 


ugh subterranean disturbances may be 


th the earths crust Ibin reality, 


f. 


Ol: { 


ill great earthquakes and 


that 


e occasion of those subterranean disturb 


Lrue cause 


iptions, there can be little doubt 


nt 


is doubtful 


nees is often, if not always, to be soug 


1 
A 


tside the earth’s crust. It 


t 


ether the process of contraction, which 


on all the time with greater or 


FOoiInge 
activity, although generating enor- 


] 


us supplies of subterranean heat, might 
it, nevertheless, proceed without produ 
ng great subterranean disturbances were 
not for external changes which intensify 
fee 
ymetimes resisting them, and so making 
eir disturbing much greater 
ian they otherwise would be. Of some 


ts action, sometimes assisting its effects 


energies 


these external causes of subterranean 
disturbance I propose brietly to treat before 


and sn 


new born intal 
now, 


IS il 


i ARE CAUSED 


Wadie 


pon not 


ends by thei 
ashin’ everything to pie 
tovether with a B 


Y 


ces 
‘Tomes GOWN 


r 


ydum!! b im!!! and vo 


t] 


“a , : 
a stars shinin 


3s 


hhinkin Of course the rool 


noon ar 
Mavbe if I had studi 


i 


and kept at it 


[might like the Grand Opery 


IS too much for me, 


ES ARE CAU 


41,” Sed , We el 
e earths internal a 


ved 


COnSIG th 


rill 


Thev hay much less attention 


@ rece) 
ce 
Let us first consider a cause 
ht 


es of atmospheric 


\ 


than they Serve 


of disturb 


ance which mig verv well be overlook 


ed the chan pressure 


W 


Pisetl 


which are taking place all the time hen 
we hear that tl 


mnch, we 


barometer | 


do 


ie is or 
sunk half an 
attac] 


nor, in most parts of the earth, 


not commonly 


1 much importance to the change, 


such a 


change likely to produce remarkable 


effects, 


any 


Even in regions where 
of the earth is notably unstable, ; 


height 


of half an inch in the 


curial column is not of 


ordinarily 
Yet it might under certain 


conditions make such a change in the con 


importance. 


ditions of equilibrium as to bring about 


an earthquake. Consider what it really 
When the barometer rises ha 


area 
miles, less than a sixth of the area of Mis 
souri, the pressure on that area is increased 


means. 


an inch over an of 10,000 square 





140 
by 4,260,000,000 tons. If a wave of at- 
spheric pressure passed over the United 

in such sort that over the eastern 


of the States the barometer were first 


ilfanineh lower than in the western half, 
then the effect 
would be as though a mass of about seven 


and half an inch higher 


hundred thousand millions of tons were 


shifted from the the eastern 
We know that 


nay, changes considerably 


western to 
half of the United States. 


such changes 
, 


rreater—take place, and they do no partic 


ular harm in most cases But 


certainly 


such changes of pressure are not to be neg 


lected in considering the cause of subter- 
They affect 
the equilibrium of the crust even of the 


ranean disturbances must 


most stable the earth in marked 


] 
I 
degree. ] 


the wonder 


> parts of 
tightly considering the matter, 
is not that changes of atmos 
sheht that 


we searcely notice them at all may bring 


pheric pressure seemingly sO 
about subterranean disturbances, but that 
the disturbance S they produce are so sel- 
dom observed 

That 


do atfeet the 


changes of atmospheric pressure 
earth’s crust in recognizable 
decree Eng 


earthquakes are infrequent, 


has been observed even in 
land, where 
and where destructive earthquakes scarce 
ly ever oceur It may surprise 
learn t] 


many to 
lat W hile earthquake s occur but sel 
dom in England, vibratory undulations, 
or earth-shakes, as they may conveniently 
be called, are the time. No 
217 were noted in Great Britain 
during the fifteen vears from 1868 to 1882 
The Britain is 
the more disturbed, and England and Scot 
land are mue Ire- 
land. Theconnection between these earth 


shakes and changes of atmospheric press 


oceurring all 
less than 


inclusive eastern. side of 


h more disturbed than 


ure has been abundantly shown in a re 
Mr. W. Walton 
Brown before the North of England Insti- 


tute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers. 


markable paper read by 


Other causes are recognized too, but this 


‘ 


cause is distinguishable from the rest. 
An inerease of one inch in the height of 
the 


weight of 650 pounds to each square foot, 


mereurial barometer corresponds toa 
or about 852,000 tons on each squar mile, 
of surface. This can not but prove a most 
etfeetive addition to the pressures constant- 
ly exerted upon the regions beneath the 
crust, and when the pressure fluctuates by 
such an amount, increasing here and di- 
minishing there, we can not wonder if the 
effects of such changes show themselves 
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in a marked way in the weaker portions 
of the earth’s surface. Now in times of 
great storm the mereury changes rapir 
in height, and this corresponds to the ray 
id addition or removal of many thousands 
of millions of tons to and from the ar 

of rising and falling barometer. In.» 
gions like the British Isles the effects of 


such changes, though sensible to scienti! 


observation, are only recognizable othe: 
wise (that is, in a way to attract genera 
observation) by the occurrence of ov 
colliery explosions. This is not du 
think, as my friend Mr. W. Mattien Wi 
lams supposes, to the formation of fissures 
in the crust inclosing the fire-damp, an 
the consequent escape of the gas, but to t] 


diminution of the pressure of the air ove 


{ 


colliery regions, and the inerease of press 
ures elsewhere. If, for instanee, over a 
region a few hundreds of square miles it 
extent where there mines. the 
atinospheric pressure in a time of great 
storms is reduced that the mereury 
sinks an inch, while all around the press 


are @¢ val 
SO 


ure is high, we have for the time a con- 
dition of affairs which can not but result 
in the forcing out of enormous quantities 
of gas. For over a region where outlets 
already exist, or where the erust has 
least been so weakened that it forms 
a weak inclosure for the gas usually im 
prisoned, a pressure of hundreds of mil 
ions of tons has been removed, while 
around the pressures are enormously in 
creased, so that gas is driven toward thi 
region of outlet from all sides. 

In considering this particular point, as 
indeed, always in dealing with disturb 
ances affecting large regions of the earthi’s 
crust, we must remember how plastic the 
crust must be, let its thickness and the 
strength of its materials be what they may 
Many imagine that because the earth’s 
crust presents enormous areas of solid 
matter, its capacity of resisting pressure is 
therefore very great. But it is through 
its very extent that the earth’s crust be 
comes weak and plastic. Just the 
lengthening of any kind of horizontal 
support, beam, bridge, or the like, makes 
it weaker to resist vertical pressure, so the 
broader and wider the areas of the earth's 
surface exposed to any strain, the greater 
the effect produced. Nay, as we know that 
a bridge formed on the same plan as one 
of ample strength, but on a very much 
larger scale, would not only be weaker to 
resist external strains, but unable to sup 


as 
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be 


ell assured that many extensive portions 


rt even its own weight, so we may 


the earth’s crust have no sustaining 


ver whatever, atford no resistance to in 
eased pressure, nay, are retained in a po 
mn of equilibrium (under normal con 


s) only by the reaction of the earth's 


x supplementing such strength as 


If 


earth's crust thus needs « 


may themselves possess. a 


he 
nall additional supporting 


por 


ven 


+ 
t 


re foree be 
itean be well understood how the ad 


rn { 
On Ol 


thousands of millions of tons on 

rea only a few thousand square miles 
extent may utterly destroy equilibrium. 
We 


| | rr 1 
earthquakes have very often been 


} ] 


need not be surprised to find, then, 


eded by remarkable atmospheric phe 


na. Usually great earthquakes have 


followed treme ndous storms. buta con 
The 
d oppre SsIVe for hours. per 


urred, 


1 
on air Has 


of portentous calm. 
haps 


> 
ve 


oppres 


s. before the earthquake oce 
ibering afterward the sense of 
which had precede d the subterranean 
irbanee, 


1. apt to infer that the du 


observer has 


1 


, heavy 


the ordinary 


1] calm, 
restful stillness, was nature’s pause 


W 


hich her 


But 


has hes 


re the mighty throes in 


prisoned energies found vent in 


ity the oppressive stillness n 
ply the result of increased atmospheric 
ssure, and this increased pressure brings 
vuut the earthg lake as its direet cons 

Those who have had experience 


Fearthquake shocks are apt, when the air 
heavy and a sense of oppression and 


mis felt by all men, and even appar 


tly by the animal world, to say, ‘* I fear 
is stillness is ominous, and that we shall 
ive an earthquake,” but in reality they 
hould rather say, ‘* This stillness means a 
ch barometer and increased atmospheric 
I fear the earth’s erust, weak as 


’ : 
bear the ad 


CSSUreS * 


to 


is here, will not be able 
tional strain, and that we shall have an 
thquake, or some other form of subter 
ranean disturbance.” But there is some 
ng impressive in the sense of mystery, 
the 


iought of nature, like some live creature, 


mething strangely suggestive in 


iusing before a mighty effort. The idea of 
iusation, whieh lies at the root of all sei 
entifie inquiry, and leads men to look for 
he proximate and then for the remote 
causes of observed events, has no attrac- 
tion for those who have little care for sei- 
entifie research: they are disposed to think 
that a certain charm disappears from na- 
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mec} 
But 


more 


ture’s work anism too 
close ly eNXa 


ts 


Is somet ! 


thous 1} 


than about 


\ true 


gloomy pau 


seems poet, though 


he \ we of nat 


Mh 


before turoes uvcgestive 


thought 
Which the w 


1 
the 


Ove 


r 


rvine 
the I 


lf 


rOoDS hich 


tlh Ih response 


WMOspheric Wave 
late wh } > thea 
bail \ hether t it 


Ul 
not produced 


has been asked of 


ie Spanish 


DY 


Which followed 


We those 


re 


disturbances, and all-ex 


his 


earth-throes migt 


subterranean 
1 upon 
{ 


I know 


plaining electricity is been ¢ 


to 


eXplallh Lov lave 
caused atmospierre distur! 


iy 1h} 


MNCS 


which such consequences 


fo lo ved from a d Sp da ement 
‘ust. To me it 
more natural to conclude that tl 
} 
i 


ive 


ft . 
1¢é seems Tar 


hurri 


ic 


canes and « were; 


t 


artiaily) by the atmospheric e m 


arthquakes tlike produced 


he hurricanes chic tly, the earthqu LKeSs 


| 


whi 


yy) 


ession 


bts 


ch preceded th rb 
ry 
Lhis compression maicated 


tl 


] 
es rranean a 


‘ap 
the 
-of 


on of oth 


Line 


e disturbed recion 


led under this ine 
I 
er forces, and earthquake s followed: 
| } to 
less pressure, ali the rarefaction follow- 
th 


which prec des 


ressure mbined with the aet 


the 


compressed air ept away regions of 
i 


ing led in the usual way to the indraught 


a cyclonic disturbance in 
le the action of atmospheric 
pressure In helping to excite subterranean 


ust be overlooked t va 


activities t 
rving pressure exe rted by seas and oceans 
al At 
mospheric pressure ributed in such 
hit 
given area Is continually changing, 
defined at at 


ich separate recions of less 


$s a& more potent st 


1 


+ 


& way that tho igh the weig of air on 


any 


there are no sharply lines, 


any time, wh 


pressure from regions of greater pressure 


vith the sea along a shore 


have the sea acting with 


It is othery 
Here we 
constantly varying intensity, as its level 


Ine 


line. 


changes, on the seaward side of the shore 
line, while on the landward side there are 
nosuch variations of pressure. Let us con- 


sider what this means. Take a tolerably 
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and 


ion 


Vilielh 


vare 


Hac il Sq 


el 1), 


bered existence 


ous re line iS dl 


very 
precipit 
from one ‘land aboy 
sed form one 

th 


it coast. tL na vielded on 


thrusting it 


parative ness of 


ressul ipward 


el, and on the otner sia 


vater foreing 1t Gown. 


line OL Vie ldi gv may 
vith the existent shore lin 
aves May (and 
red the position 
Ch i occupied 
ay be taken 
every pre- 
» Ot Weakness, 
Way in the past, 
In lis consid 
we lind a part of the 


al- 


cions of subterranean 


Lealy 


observed fact that 


} 1 
Lh lie near the sea-shore 


changes OF atmospheric 


sure are factors 


pol nt 
yrodue ‘ earthquakes, and are 


ol 


course, 


the ] 


number cases 


it is, of to 


occasion, 
ean regions themselves that 
for the forces at work in up 
crust of the earth. The forces 
r from the outside are as the pull on 
reer; the imprisoned gases and va 


pors generated by internal heat are as the 
po vder DY Whose ex plosion the missile is 


ej} ected 


Yet even in considering the earth’s sub- 


terranean activities we still have to lox 


outside for a part at least of the causes 


adisturbance, 


respect 


The air perhaps av int 


be negleeted, but the water 


IS 


portant. It has been said, indeed 


probably with a nearer approach: to t 


e case of 


Without 


than usual in 


P 
Ol the 


renera 


sort, Vater there ¢ 


no voleano,” and a similar rule (not 
so general) applies to earthquakes 


probably occur, possibly none, save thr 
the action of water in some way or ot 
All active 


Asia) are by the sea 


voleanoes except one (in m 
Ny ] ] 
shore Wwearly all 


rreat earthquake s recorded by hist 
have taken place, and have appar ht 
thei 
There ean be 
that the 


terranean disturbance is water 


centre of disturbanee, near the sea 


very little doubt, inde: 
direct cause of every creat 


in thie 

of steam—steam SUPE rheated, under er 
pressure, and therefore possessing 1m 
than 
We 
ling w 


greater eXpansive power steam 
ther 
Ith 1 


first, the conditio 


rdinary temperatures. have, 


vo points to consider in dea 
‘sof earthquakes 


ust 


Ca 


inder which water finds its way into t 
interior of the earth. and secondly, 


at 
1 into steam. 


the intense he which t 


turne 
Of course what I have already 


cause of by 


sala 
specting the fluctuations of pressure at ar 
near the coast line goes far to explain ho 
water can there find its way through 
Not only does the fluet 
tion of pressure disturb the equilibrium o 


earth’s crust. 


the crust, it also tends to form cracks at 
fj The alternate 


fi inflow and out 
flow of water 


ssures. 
along a shore line subjee 

the crust to an alternation of pressure al 

to the alternate bendings of a wire or plat 
by which the workman succeeds in break 
ing it. There must be a bending to pro 
duce openings or cracks running parallel 
Although the strength 
of the crust might usually withstand th¢ 
effects of this constantly varying strain, 
there must be certain of the many thou 


to the coast line. 


sands of miles of coast line on the earth's 
surface where the changes of strain would 
at times become too great to be r sisted, 
and submarine fractures would follow. 
But if water merely finds its way be 
neath the crust into cavities communica 
ting with the open air, or, indeed, with the 
ocean waters outside, no very great dis 
turbances could be produced by the con 
version of this water into steam; for the 
steam would find ready egress, in one case 
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ing dire etly 


into the cir, in the oth 


y through Lhe 


ith bubbles 


s itis formed, 


B ibwnen 


OSes { 


miitory 2 


uprisoned va 


W hen 


iC il 


happen 


yr iess e@} 


But if the 


NO POSSI In that way, 
rhal , ne contin 


ve and and eventually 


‘euk their way stronger subter 


mean barriers tha th 1) id before ove r 
ne, SO passing into larger eavitles, and 


laps to recions whence the imprisoned 
‘an pass away This process can 
be accompanied by earth-shakings 


ter or less energy according to the 


nar . | 
»>yuternal barriers thus Dro 
Ken through. 


of escape thus formed only remain open 


And probably the passages 


ile the from 


chief 


pressure 


pressure the region of 
disturbance Is very great As the 
diminishes, the barriers. clos 
again till fresh forces are brought to bear 


Ol them And SO shoek suce eds shoek 


intil at length the region of disturbance 
has been relieved from excessive pressures 
after which for a long time there may be 
veel 

We can understand, then, why the sea 
shore should be the region of chief disturb 
ance, and the fluctuations of oceanic press- 
ure among the most potent disturbing 
We can understand also how it 


has come to pass that nature seems 


forees. 


Walter | 
f » } j conver } 
lace and its conversion 


have vet another ste p ton 


comes the hei DY ich the 


ndother changes proau 


porized ¢ 
though probably in @& les 
their part 
quakes ( ve SUPPOSs 
answered by 
» the earth's internal heat 
mn reality 


have 


it is the earth’s internal heat 
to ¢ cplal 

plain how it 

years, neg which 


ternal heat has been drawn upon, its 


mains so great 


face. 


even near the outer sur 


What maintains the earth’s inter 
nal heat ? 


The answer is that this heat is main 


‘to tained, especially in the outer layers of the 











earth's crust, by the process of contraction 
goes on all the time under the ac 
f terrestrial gravity 


tages OF this process of 


ree S 


vo of which are past, while 


the third is in progress Kirst, the crust 
of the earth, still intensely hot, shrinks 
more quickly than the central mass, be 


cause Expos d more freely to the cold of 


outer space The crust continually deep 
ens, too, db aes shrinking as a Whole 


In this process the reaction of the central 


mass must cause the crust to give way 


aiong vast 


lied 


from within 


ssures, Which are presently 


up by the inrush of 
Next 


the central mass shrinks from the inclos 


mot matter 


ten 
comes the stave w hen 
Ing crust, st 


‘ nouch to follow it 


li plastic 


bodilv, forming, in so doing, series of 
Wrihnkies or corrugations the mountam 
ranges of the earth Lastly comes the 
stage when the crust vields chiefly in 
certain places, varying with the progress 
of time, and when the resulting process 
of contraction leads to the generation of 
intense heat under those places, and the 


sequent occurrence Trom time to time 
of eruptions, earthquakes, and other forms 
of subterranean disturbance It has been 


lh 
shown by Mall 
ry Hunt 


process ot cont 


tin England and by Ster 





and na in this country that 


‘action amply suttices 


to account for all the heat indicated dur 


ing these convulsive throes within the 
earth's cru 

In order rightly to understand how the 
process of contraction acts, We must con 


sider what the earth’s erust actually is (so 
,and what the prob 


revion be low the 


far as can be judged 
able nature of the crust 


If we reg 


and considered its strength to be such as 


irded the erust as a rigid shell, 


its vast size and great thickness seem at 


elit well fail to 


the erust e: 


lirst sight to suggest, we mi 


comprehend how 


li possibly 
be affected by any process of contraction, 
[have already pointed out that the extent 
of the crust, and even its thickness, mean 
But it is not till 


we recocnize how absolute this Wwe akn¢ SS 


weakness, not strength. 
is that we ‘al nature 
underneath. If 
I were to say that the earth’s erust has no 


supportin 


can understand the 1 
of the work going on 
¢ power at all, I might seem to 
be pronouncing the most utterly paradox 
ical opinion that can be The 
earth—and when we speak of the earth we 
mean really the earth’s crust—seems the 
most appropriate emblem of stability. The 


imagined. 
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earth’s crust supports the most massiy: 
buildings man can upon it, and 
much the eart 
crust supports the everlasting hills, t 
great mountain 


erect 


(which means more) 


ranges, whose summits 
range six miles above the sea-level, whic} 
is far from the lowest level of the eart 


solid surface, 


Yet the crust has so litt 
real supporting power, so little real rie 
ity, that practically it may be said to sup 
port nothing, except in the sensein whic] 
Without stability or rigidity, the si 
face supports the stately ship. A 
is said to have supporting power, 
a weight placed on the bridge is sustain 
| the which the brid 


ead above 
a cloth on a table is not 


SU 


surface 
Spans: 
have supporting power, because, 
heavy weights may stand upon it, tl 
is transmitted 


pressure undiminished to 
the table. In 
table itself has no 
supporting power, for it transmits press 
ures to the floor, and thence to the earth 


the solid surface of one 


sense, of course, the 


In like manner the bridge transmits press 
ures to its piers, and thence earthward 
But the table and the bridge have that 
kind of supporting power which depends 
on relative rigidity: they transmit the 
The elotl 


is without rigidity, and does not apprecia 


pressures in altered directions. 


bly alter the directions of pressure. Thi 
resembles the eloth in this 


pressures 


earth's crust 
The resulting from 
the masses apparently supported by the 


respe Ct. 


earth’s outer crust are transmitted direct 
ly to the regions below. To the very cen 
tre of the earth, probably, all pressures are 
transmitted with scarcely any change, in 
somuch that the centre of the earth, wher 
gravity vanishes, is the place pressure at 
tains its maximum amount. 

It is this absence of rigidity in the 
earth’s frame, regarded as a whole, which 
causes the process of contraction to be 
so effective an agent in generating heat 
Pressure results in compression, and com 
pression foreibly produced generates heat. 
But here arises a difficulty whieh many 
find confusing enough. It is a principle 
in physies that where work is done, heat is 
lost, and it seems as though a process of 
compression, due to the action of gravity, 
being a process in which work is done, 
must be one in which heat is lost instead 
of gained. The work is done, however, 
upon the matter compressed, not by it, 
and so the compressed matter gains the 
heat which corresponds to the work done, 

















stead of losing it. Work is done when 


tter expands, but this work is done by 


eC expanding matter, and is accompa 
ed, thi refore, by loss. of tem pe rature, 
reality a process of contraction may be 
d to involve the employment of a cer 
n amount of available work If one 

nes the state of things before con 
iction to be the result of a withdrawal of 


matter to be acted upon by era 





reater distance from the centre of ray 


then contraction means the undo 





pat work : and as when work is done 
is lost. so When work is undone heat 
ned, A thousand examples in nature 
t be cited to show how constant is 
operation of this law. W ork is done 

d heat is employed in raising from the 
the vapor which eventually as rain 
pplies the great lake region between 
Canada and the United States. This store 
ork is drawn upon where Niagara (in 

ls and falls alike) restores a portion of 
raised water to lower levels, and heat 

ts from this undoing of nature’s for 
vork Or, where man chooses, he 

ts work from Niagara instead of heat, 


vk done in driving machinery be 


the equivalent of just such work as 
can be made to do when employed 
» drive engines of various forms. And 


1 multitudes of other instances 
Now the example just cited affords a 


; ae . ae 
gestive illustration of the tremendous 


iergies residing in the contractive power 


of theearth. Indeed, I have always found 


this suggestion the most impressive ef 
of the Niagara Falls on my own 
id We see terrestrial gravity at its 
rk at Niagara, because there it has 
ork tf 


ne idea of the real meaning of gravity, 


» do on such a seale as to atford 


within sueh compass that we ean 
crasp the sense of the work that gravity 
doing. To think that a portion only 
the rain-fall which supplies the lake 
stem of North America, drawn down 
ard continuously by the force of gravity, 
should produce this ceaseless noise and 
irmoil, suggests how greatly we may be 
ceived respecting the forces of nature, 
r gravity is constantly doing work 
vhich we searcely notice, yet which is so 
ist in amount that all the work done at 
Niagara is nothing by comparison. To 
the mere accident (in a sense) that the 
water raised from the seas has here fall- 
en on upraised regions instead of on the 


} 


lower levels, to the mere difference of 
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height between the place son which they 
fall and the sea-level from which the 
sun's heat raised them, we owe the tre 


mendous forces represented by the Niaga 


ra Falls and Rapids. But we must go 
farther before we see the real meaning of 
such processes, or therefore Of the much 
more energetic processes Of which I sim 
ply take Niagara as a convenient | istra 
tion The clouds whieh float in the air 
over the lake reg@ion contain within then 
potential energies enormously exceedin 


all the forees at work in Niagara \ small 
portion Only of these energies Is concen 


trated at Viagara into the tre endous ex 
hibition OF Tores hich Ss SO Llmpressive 

hay, 50 appa 0 to all oO Star r 
enough near Niagara to appreliend its sig 
nificanee aright Now the clouds repre 
sent work done by heat The falls and 
rapids represent the undoing of the work 
so done, gravity undoing the work whieh 
has been done upon parts of the earth's 


material by forces external to the earth 





those, namely, which reside in the 


the mighty sun 


Finding in the processes of contraction 
taking place co lia t ithe eart 
erust tl sourees Of the heat b eh) H 
ter reaching the interior is converted 


steam and other disturbing changes are 
produced in subterranean regions, we are 
brought to recognize in terrestrial gravity 
the real cause of all forms of subterranean 
dist rb ce We had already recognized 
the pressure, and especially the changes 
of pressure, of air and water as effective 
disturbing causes, and these are directly 
due to gravity. Now we find, further, 
that to gravity 1s due the internal heat 
by which matter beneath the crust is 


changed from a state of quiescence to a 
e of activity Direetly and indirectly 
the forms of disturbance by which the 


4.2% + } ] +. 
earths crust is alfeeted are due to gravity) 


yet not all, be it observed, to terrestrial 
gravity Kor in some of the changes af 
fectinge the atmospli re and the ocean we 
recognize the power of solar heat, the cause 
of all atmospheric changes, of rain-fall, of 


the action of frost and thaw in disinte- 


crating the earth’s crust, and solar : 





Ly is the cause of solar heat. The same 
force raises two-sevenths of the tidal wave. 
Lunar gravity again raises the remalning 
five-sevenths of the tidal wave. <All sub 
terranean activity is due, then, to gray 
ity in one form or another. 

Thus finally we recognize that the true 
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of terrestrial disturbances is 


hat 
properties of 


We speak 


all the 


attraction. 


PialhiIne Wi 


proroun 
i 


vet . . 
MVstery re 


Phere is naugl in all that sei 


‘tosed to man utterly 


more 


pester 


SSSIN tl rl 


Godhead, ior 
] + 
this last vel 
avilV remove ad, 


ed the great first cause 


All the 
Heat 


this mvst 


energies of 


nay, Life itself, 


UaHtV SO INCONnCeLY 


plilosophi r who discovered 


MARGARE 


ARGARET FULLER'S friends 
\I stood by her as she would 
But ‘ have 
that I 
her speak for herself 
Margaret had 

[knew 


] : 
have 
have 


stood by them. rone 


to whom her memory 


{ 
» tetter 


many rie | an | many love rs. 


ral otfers of 


but she was afraid she had 


of her having ve marriage 


seen great love 


change to dullness and indifference in do 


mestic life, and she did not Teel entirely 


sure of herself. 


In Rome, in 1847, after we had talked 


far into the night, she wrote to me a letter 
of twenty-four pages before we met again 


in the morning In this letter (which has 


never been published) she says: 


‘I do not know whether I have ever 


ll in the sense of oneness, but I 
» loved ¢ nough to feel the joys of pr 


sence. the pangs of absenee. the sweetness 


of hope 


and the chill of disappoint nt. 
More than once my heart has bled and my 


bodily health has suffered from these 


things, but mentally I have always found 


myself the gainer, always younger and 
noble np I about 
my future career but that it should be like 


the past, only always more full and deep 


more have no wish 


it. or first reeoenized its meaning, assert 


tl { powe 


( ib no man 
philosophizing could for a moment beli 


with competent 


a power to exist as gravity 


hat matter edi act on matter at 


} 


Without some intermediary B 


ssing from a mysterv which may 


e explained, we recorcniZe 


In gravi 
ork on the earth’s crust an ageney 
h it appears at a fir 


one, is in reality a 


work Ol 


the 
dl 


reetion 


DY its h ul 


er on the waters of the eart] 


vould in the course of time, through 
action of rain and river, of wave and 
wind, level all the upraised parts of t 


But the eart 


gravity. constantly renovates the ema 


earth 1 neath the Seas. 


making it present, for periods of tn 


arieties of | 


hich seem endless, those \ 
and water which are essential to the ex 
ence of the forms of life 


how eXisting up 


the surface of our plane t home. 


FULLER 


love Mr. 
ce musie or 


miy heart beat w ith ; 


er. You ask me whether I 
I answer, he affeeted me il 
richest landseape ; 
that he at 


Still, 
} . 


once felt beauty im me 

I do not know but I might love st 
better tomorrow, [have never yet lov: 
any human being so well as the musie o! 
Beethoven, yet at present I am indifferent 
toit. There has been atime when I thought 
of nothing but Michael Angelo, yet the ot 
er day I felt hardly inclined to look on t 
forms his living hand had traced on tl 
roof of the Sistine. But when I loved 
either of these great souls I abandoned 
my self wholly to it; I did not ealeulate. | 
shall do so in life if I love enough. 
The inward voice has decided that I should 
come here, and being here, I wish to s 
Italy. Perhaps I shall be gradually drawn 
from Mr. ——; perhaps he will find he does 
not need me. Perhaps he will find some 
soul more attractive to him; it may be so 
tome. In any case, God is always in the 
world, and some time He will satisfy all 
wants. Our duty is simply to grow. . 

It is not easy for any one to live with 
me; it requires faith, but that faith would 
ennoble the one who: could feel it. Chil- 


dren always love and trust me. If I 
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I see 


rreatest 


of my life have been many 


1 woun 


but it is not for want of 


part. 
I 


l 


Domestie 


t 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR 


suld explain myself much, I should have 
» strength for mental resoive, for action 
ot wish to waste it in words, I need 
rene, and I try, 
uWways to be sweet 


but it is not possible 


The renuneia 


and | 


times suffer from the opening of an 


I do not wish to excuse 


lf for not being const 


one it requires a great ce 


rood Wil 


antly sweet and 


1) 


life is trying to 


ind nerve to dignify it 


rare t's letter begins 


al of love, 


Dear Rebee 


L had last night a terrible dream. I 


it LT was condemned to death, and 


paring for execution 


She goes on to tell of the ealmness with 


she was ready to meet death: 


t 


elations than the reasonings 


Ss 


+ 


Dreams often present things under 


oft our 


¢ hours, and I think my character 
suld show this kind of courage, and rise 
ior, even into an air of serenity and 
, I want no trial; [am 
weary ; [ feel much need of repose 


l it be presented under the auspices 


il approves, 


it would be weleome; 


ho probability of this 


iust be one of labor and conquest 
[ know enough of the greatness of Mar 


Should 


be no fiery crisis in my life, it still 


soul to know that when the trial 


t 


yut resolute 


to save 


n that terrible sea. 


her: 


ound her now! 
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ime she met it grandly. 


She comforted 
and inspired the others on that ill-fated 
ship; she soothed her baby boy Lo sleep; 
he was calmand ready for the end,though 
fe was more to her than ever before. The 


agony must have been when the 


sailor took her child 


om her, for she saw no chance for him 


No friendly hand was 


let 


11 


her friends stand 
From **the ship Eliza 


1 






Enitar’s Easy Chair. 


je disproportion between the actual and 
the apparent public interest i 
vhich occupy a large and conspicuous place 
in the newspapers has been often mentioned. 
y ace allotted to a subject and the meth- 
1 of treatment are decided by the editor's 
view of the probable taste of the readers of 
iis particular newspaper, by its general char- 
acter and traditions, and by certain accepted 
ss. Among such theories is the view 
that the public is always deeply interested in 


matters 


beth, off Gibraltar,” came a letter 


bly the last Margaret ever wrote, tellin 
us of the terrible calamity that had befa 
en them in the death of the captain from 
confluent small pox She say l wi 
with him a great deal indeed, whenever 


11 : 
I could relieve his wife from a ministry 


softened by great love, and the heroism of 
womanly courage, but in thi ist days 
truly terrible with disgusts and fatigues 
Then she helped hurse the mat wh 
this dreadful disease; also her own boy, 
doing everything to save his childish beau 
ty for her own mother to sec 

At the end she writes: ‘* Keep a look 


out: sho ild we arrive safe I sho ld long 





to see a friendly face.” Margaret alway 
trusted her friends 

Many years before this she went one 
New York to see her dress-n 


The woman exclaimed, ‘‘Go away, Miss 
Fuller; we have the small - poy But 


day in 


maker 


Margaret would not leave until she knew 
they had all they needed; and the woman 
with tears, said “You are the nly one 
who has dared to stop to ask One 
Thanksgiving-day Margaret visited with 
William Channing and Mareus Spring the 
prisoners at Sing Sing, and spoke chicering 
words to them with her sweet voic She 
addressed Mazzini’s poor Italian boys at 
their yearly festival in London, and after 
ward she worked with him and QOssoli 
and a noble-hearted princess in the hos 
pitals in Rome After being with her for 
years, we could say, *‘ There was a beauty 
inher daily life.” Toeall othe rs up to their 
highest, to live her own true life, was her 
best wish She said to me, “‘If I ean not 
always be sweet, my friends will always 
find me true.” Tam happy to be able, and 
to feel worthy, to call myself Margaret 
Fuller's friend, 
ReEBEccA B. SPRING. 


persons and person ilities, and conseque ntly in 
scandals and crimes. Another of the con 
trolling theories is that the publi always 
wishes to be entertained, and consequently 
great attention is devoted to the reeord and 
criticism of entertainments, of theatres, operas, 
concerts, and athletic games of all kinds, and, 
for the same reason, to bright and sparkling 
selections from new books and current maga 
zines. Another theory is that in party organs 
the patrons desire no mercy upon the enemy, 
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other side, being the evil 

It, shall be painted in the blackest pos 
ind « ad with the utmost 

of contempt and ridieul 

Theories of this kind are not 

the public, vet it is « 

of another and 


menerary 


one 


iricature 
powel 
flattering to 
that 
honorable kind do not 
That the reader wishes to 
truth, for instance, that he 
wish to read impertinent details of private life, 
as he would not peep through a key-hole, that 
everything that he 
that he « s to others 


bservable theories 
mor 
prevail 
KHOW 


thie adoes not 


releve sees In 
meedk 

sincerity in opinion and expression 
of which he is « in himself 


working theories of the press 


and 


onscious these are 
not among t 


‘he 


‘ Impression which the newspaper often 
leaves upon thi observer is that it has not a 
high re spect tor the Lhe It often toadies 
and deprecates and flatters, indeed, but its ex 
travagance betrays it. There is a certain tone 
which is entertaining, and 
which seems to spring from the same convic 
tion which led the older sinner to advise the 
younger, * My boy, you will have to lie a good 
deal, but remember to lie steadily and consist 
ently.” 


] } 


of infallibility also, 


These theories in the conduct of a newspa 
per naturally prevent it 
often 


from being what it is 
portrait of the 
world uber of persons who go to a 
theatre in the evening, or to a ball or a con- 
cert, is a very small part of the population of 
a city. 


to be, a daily 


The accidents and crimes of a day are 
comparatively few. But how large a propor- 
tion of the attention of the newspaper these 
command! The last present human nature in 
an unattractive aspect, and they tend to foster 
the cheap cynicism of the club-window phi- 
losopher But of the constant, wide spread- 
ing, effective charities, the untiring good works 
that are everywhere done, even the more hu 
mane an of the dancers and 
the diners and the play-goers, of that activity 
of the daily world which best justifies its name 
of Christendom, how scant the record, and how 
disproportionat 

If England had been the 
the memoirs of the last 
would have vanished like Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. The England of the memoirs and the 
novels and the plays was but a little England 

the England of the court, of a certain class 
in the cities, of certain persons in the country, 
But the « rand the virtues which wrote 
no memoirs, and did not go to Vauxhall or St. 
James's, and which despised Lovelace, these, 
indeed, continued the older England; but, 
like the heroes before Agamemnon, they had 
ho poe t,no newspaper. 

Certainly no indefatigable reporter need de- 
nounce the Easy Chair tor defaming his work. 
It is not blaming him, nor asserting that the 
newspaper could thrive by describing the end- 
less good deeds of a day or recording the ac- 
tivity of private virtue. Indeed, that the 
newspaper prefers for its purpose the startling 


1 generous sick 


England which 
describe, it 


century 


t 


acts 


scandal and criminal disturbance to the p. 
ful and humane acts that never fail and for 
alleviate the sorrow of humanity is the 
ing contession that active virtue in ever 
clopment and form is not news. ; 
Therefore, if any man is disposed to 


ace- 
i 


heart because in the daily newspaper pict 
of life business seems to be mere gamlh 
and society mere ostentatious extravag 
and politics only furious party spirit, let 
remember that the madness of the Exch: 
is not the chief business of the American yy 
pl s that the profuse recklessness of fashio 
not American soc iety, and that the riba 
party organs is not American politics 
hewspaper picture of life can not preserve 
true proportions of the origin il. It is ap 
tograph with a disturbed focus. The ni : 
the ear or the mouth is exaggerated. 1] 
moderation, the honesty, the humanity, of t 
city are not much noted in the newspaper 
which must supply the news “spicy and pip 
ing hot.” But there are glimpses enough of 
it there, and you have only to follow the clew 
and you will reach the Rosamond’s bower of 
a life as beautiful and devoted as that of any 
time—the life which is the streneth and hope 
of America. 


Mr, Henry Irvine's visit to this country 
this year and the last was not only profitable 
to him, but it was very advantageous to us 
Whatever rank may be assigned to him as 
actor, his service to the stage is incontestab! 
His personal graces and modesty, the entire 
freedom of the gentleman in private life from 
the * staginess” which is commonly associated 
with actors in retirement, his cultivation and 
simple urbanity, have corrected the impression 
that an actor can not be a**common gentl 
man,” but must be always striking an attitude 
and rolling out his * deep-mouthed ohs and 
ahs.” This is an excellent service, because it 


places the actor upon the same plane of self 
respecting propriety and courtesy with the 
men of all other professions, 

The change in the estimation of the theatre 
and of actors in this country within half a 


century is very great. Half a century ago 
the Puritan tradition was still paramount 
The theatre was the gate of the pit, and play 
actors were a kind of Pariah caste. The free 
and easy livers in a community, the men of 
dissipated lives, upon whom respectability and 
regularity looked askance, were the men who 
associated with actors. The theatre and the 
“stage players” and the habitués were envel 
oped in a general cloud of disreputability, and 
while the respectable and regular might go 
to see famous players, they held themselves 
far aloof from any personal association with 
them. 

There were those, indeed, who cherished a 
kindlier feeling, and who shared the delight 
of Hazlitt and Charles Lamb in the theatre. 
One of the charming papers in the first num- 
ber of Dana’s Zdle Man, published by “ Wiley 
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Halsted, 3 Wall Street,” in 1821, wa 
not Edmund Kean, which was as ¢ 
| perceptive as any of Hazlitt’s art 
f the delights of the Century Club ty 
s ago was listening to Gulian Verplanck’s 
and ac 
aunb for the 


iniscences of acting tors 
the true feeli 
liked it 1 
1 anathen But 
iat the theatre was 
rather than frequente 
frowned upon it with u 
old John Knox in his sol 
ing the gay and pretty maidens of Queen 


with their 


Respect 
ted 


mn sat 


tutes and 


did not 


laces 
rs, indeed, 
sood opinion. Not unna 
defied it This was t1 
a player of great genius, and Ed 
career in New York was mark 
dinary anti Of course 


onclude that all the vices were 


oO purge the theatre of 
But when the purgation began, | 
proceeded! When all questionable 
and it appeared 
perfect decorum and good taste both on 
and in the house were « 


utmost satisfa 


y it 
lists were suspended, 


ompatible 
to the audiences 
Dr. 
e of the 
the 


iolesome force in modern lift 


stage 
thre tion 
1 remuneration to the mar 
ows might well go upon the stag 
emy of Music 

] 


iger, then 


ind Make his ple t for 
ire as a W 
Mr. Irving quietly and justly assumes that 
s profession needs no apology and 
ence, The 
fact that he is a player, but solely—like 
por t. or the lawy r, or the editor by the 
in which he Mr. Irving 
nly holds that his work is not limited to 
presentation of his own part, but concerns 
He sees that no part 
» adequately represented without a prop 
i Aristotle defined the 
es as those of scene, time, and catastrophe, 
he French added a fourth, the unity of 
nformity, that is to say, that in tragedy the 
iracters should all be tragical in style, and 
comedy, and in fiuree, farcical. 
But the most important unity of all is that of 
neral effect. This can be produc ed only by 
greatest care, study, and pe rception, and 
of the which Mr. 
rving has rendered to our theatre. 
As the object of the theatre is to hold the 
urror up to nature, it is not enough that one 
part shall be natural. Perceiving this, Mr. 
Irving takes care that the scene shall be repre- 
nted as the imagination beholds it, and ev 
ery play that he prese nts, in the ¢ xcellence of 
every character, and in the local and historic- 
al accuracy of the place, lingers in the memo- 
ry like a beautiful or touching or tragie pic- 
ture. Mr, Edwin Booth had the same percep- 


} 
usks no 


actor is to be judg d. not 


does his work. 


Wily 


play as a whole. 


Ing, 


dramatic 


comic il, 


S is one oreat services 


pepper pot 
its Innocent \ 
1g names of Ovid, Pomp 
us, lion, Rome, Carthage, Man] 
vracuse, and other famous men 
been supposed 
tLinan wou 
ind that 
ld have 


rtunately came late 


1a DAY 
unme 
been 
eful classic dictionary, 
Greek and Roman names 
esasit gave the facad 
he little wooden hous 
Ith 
But spell has not been baffled 
prot st 1 een recentiv ag iinst 
whi 


settl 


ma le ) 
unmeaning way in 
places, The early 
England naturally and fondly 
ted the old in the 

from those with 


careless and 
give names t 
mmemora 
home new, by 


which 


most filial associations. The 


with what 
Charl ‘ingsley looked over a 
England, an cognized the 
*T shall be at home everywhere 
ed, All such names have 
lificant interest, bec , 

» of the immigr nm 
At the ion of its 
igo, Lynn in Massachusetts 


not omit to ex 


membe1 surprise 
MAy 
famil 


ravly. histori 


air spot. 
some years 
hange friendly courtesies wit 
Kino’s Ly sh Norfolk, and St. Bo- 
tolph’s Cl on recalls the name of the 
old city in John Robinson’s Lincolnshire. 
There are local names which are religiously 
commemorative of events, like Providence in 
Rhode Island, which was so called by Roger 
Williams in gratitude to the benignant care 
which had led him safely through the wilder 
ness to a pleasant home. All such historic 
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Simeon Di 
ir palimpsest 
n significant 
nt Greek and 

i late pape ron 
i Mr. William 
lis 


vers names 
sted another 
Hans called the 
“two wate 
town of M1 
ite ly retained 
banks of the 
Stone, * where 
ers to a deep 
fe Fiver. What 
vn may have had! 


r. Belcher 


1@ name is known 


we never 


n have been 
Belcherville ? 

erprising Mr. 

mored in that 

v York project 

Canajoharie is not only 

And why must Buffalo, 

ul and prosperous and spa ious 

burden of its name Does not 

its very air murmur and thrill with the music 
of Niagara? O Buffalo! Buffalo! wherefore art 
ou Butfalo Would any body of pilgrims 
forth from that hospitable city to found 
munity have the heart to call the 
| helpless townlet Bison? Gen 
issical diction 
Pandora’s box, from which ev 
kind of fantastic 
ded 
The commemorative quality of names is il 
lustrated at other points along the Mohawk 


t's pepper pot or cl 

il rie 

cry and mischievous sprite 
of a name proce 


vy Mr. Stone. Herkim 
fa Revolutionary hero: 
sand most important battl 
*,oT the early settlers trom the 
Fundy, as the brake 
colonial family of the 
Amsterdam (! 


nan Ca Ss it 
Mohawk \ 
an hear 
ive old stone house whicl 
William Johnson, one 


tf Cents 


ures 


‘ 
naturally id 


Which he 
iown as Fort Jo 
Mount Johnson. 
ition, Which is, « 
* Fort Johnson. 
| i pirit of Simeon De VW 
over the hapless region, and ¢ 
nis Aikens! Aikens! ( ( 
Mr. Stone; why not St 


Jolns 


" heart \ j 
hoping that the « 
miry he 


ontinuan t! 
And may the dre 
ing be impressed upon others who are char 


averted. 


with the duty of naming places ! 
tions are rising everywhere, 

uned:; and 1 not eood eenius 
presides over Arbor Day and Vill 


ment Societies take care 


the niu 
ge Im} 
that some one of t 
l neumes, historie or 

that belong to every place, shall leet 
instead of suffering De Witt’s pepper box 
orm to shake out a name upon thi 


3s station / 


Tite fatal facility of print, and the 1 
tics of an enterprising press, as the Easy ¢ 
pointed out last month, have earried l 
viewing” to a devastating point. Whet! 
the victim talks or forbears he is equally « 
pos d to a detailed re port of his observati 
in a newspaper, and the only consolati 
one which deserves thi 


consideration of ¢ 
ors and proprietors, for it consists in a ger 
distrust of the accuracy of such re ports, : 
an unwillingness to hold anybody respons 
for what he 
view, 


\ 


is said to have said in an int 
at the news 
an impression that 


This is a damaging blow 
paper, because it shows 
the news in the 
to be news. 

A distinguished authoress has told recent 
and privately a striking tale of i 
and injustice of the unscrupulous abuse to 
Which interviewing may be subjected. A 
young woman called upon her, introducing 
herself by a pathetic note expressing admira 
tion and an earnest desire for literary advice 
The young woman modestly mentioned hei 
own literary ambition, and presented sony 
specimens of her work in print. Her convei 
sation and manner and her little articles en 
gaged the attention and sympathy of the list 
ener, who criticised and suggested and cheered 
The pleasant and discursive chat naturally ex 
tended to other writers and the books and 


paper may prove, after all, 1 
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vement, 
, every incident in tli 
ick ( h unber has bee n 
The details of 
‘sensati 


ion.” The 


the country is 
» fact that General] 
7 


its with so 


Ancoin 

ill cken, and awa Westf 

P as): a ye +] 
emn sorrow the tidings of his condition asthey lad 


it 
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men, which means 
best use of their opportuniti 


self-made 


ch the same sturdy, honest, simple « 
icter. and they both pe rformed the high 
rit ld the I 


rvices, and he 
i d affection of the people 


highes 
elfish or dangerous ambition, 

unprecedented praise of the three Pri 

whiose Il probably 

They 

Two of them had 

One of them had @ 

] 


LONE ¢ ivil 


hames wil 


conspicuous in our annals, 
supreme place, 
torious soldiers. 

hrough a fierce and 


lett liberty more secure. 
General Grant’s 


Wil 


as President wi 


with Washington’s and Lin 


name 
issoclated 
because of his Presi 


not 
oO 


his illustrious national service; 


{cn yy Dut becaus¢ 
and it is pia 
of our national felicity that in the first century 
ot the history of the Union there should 
three such signal illustrations of the highest 
patriotism. 


} 
i 


a) . . 
rary ecard. 
form a handsome imperial octavo of more than 
1200 pages, and muslin covers for binding the 
whole together in an elegant and substantial 

inner will be supplic d by the publishe rs tor 
fifty cents net, making the entire cost of the 
We 

have deviated from our usual course in giving 


complete work a little over six dollars, 


because we are gravely 


rressed with the importance of advising 
t great 


se details of price 


t]} 


} 
{ l 


body of people of limited means, 
among whom are to be found our 


most eager 
and intelligent readers, of the opportunity that 
is now offered them of acquiring an indispen 


sable book for study and reference in conven 
ient installments. Still furtherto impress them 


with 


1asense of their opportunity, we shall now 
sy ik at some detail of the 
useful and 


contents of this 


reliable work. Its vocabulary is 
literally exhaustive, and comprises every word 
Which has any claim to a place in our lan 


guage, including those which occur in stand 


ard Enelish literature, even if now obsolete, 
ogether with important or obscure provincial 
or local words and phrases, and new technical 
with the 


The pronunciation is according to 


terms used in connection arts and 
sé iene Cs. 
the standard of the best current usage, and is 
made clear to the simplest understanding by 
the respelling of each word in the simplest 
form of sound symbols, in which each letter o1 
combination of letters has a fixed and unva- 
rying sound. 
searches of the best and latest authorities, and 
display the true origins and affinities of mul 
titudes of English words that have been in- 
correctly traced by the older philologists and 
lexicographers. The definitions are remarkable 
for their brevity, fullness, and precision; the 


The etymologies embody the re 
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ng of each word is given in the simplest 


equivalents, thus affording the 


earest 
rreatest amount of information in the smallest 

le space, This observation applies not 
to the ordinary meanings of words, but to 
ination and illustration of those words 
tact, 
er the appropriate words full lists are giv 


prec 


eXp 


embody a historical or scientitiy 


of words that are isely equivalent or 


roximately synonymous, But perhaps the 
il feature that will most recommend the 


tor popul ir use 1s the convenient group- 
system of words which Mr. Stormonth has 


rle article, instead of distributing them 


vluced in it. this system he collects 
r separate and perhaps remote titles, all 
derived 


is which are obviously from 


ng or key word of a group of words, 
lh are more or less intimately connect- 

it in signification, thus attaining the 
practically valuable result of saving 

by the avoidance of repetitions and of 
erially facilitating the student in his search 
lo 
Here 
part of 
h, origin, change of form, pronunciat 


ords of cognate forms and meanings. 
, let us take the key 
key 


rate vord red, 


iit relates to the word, its 
ion, 
Ineaninug, are first given, and then follow, 
Lmay be taken in at a glance, all that relates 
ts derivatives and to words and terms com 
ded from it; for example, redly, redness, 
sh, reddishness, red red 
red-book, redbreast, red-be 
red-coat, red 


red-fire, red 


ant, antimony, 


rried, red 


coral, red red-deer, 


Cross, 


haired, red hand, red 


ed, red hot, red iron ore, red lead, red let- 


red 


lay, red-liquor, man or red-skin, red- 
red-ochre, red orpiment, red-precipitate, 
publican, red-sand, Red Sea, red-short, 

This 
better 


argument the conven 


tart, red tape, red tapist, red water. 
ple, taken at random, will evince 
the most elaborate 
of th 


reliens ve 


is system of grouping, and also the 
and eneyelopedic character of 
lume. It is emphatically the dictionary 


1e people. 


vo typical episodes of American history 
treated with signal ability in the latest two 
the * Ameri 


one of 


an Commonwealths’ 


Mr. William Hand 


} r 
nes ot 


these 


vne, of Johns Hopkins University, gives a 
inct and vigorous sketch of the ante-Rev- 
mary history of Maryland? 


ld thirteen,” 


one of the 
which was directly colonized 
the Old World, and in the other, a sim- 
ar and altogether admirable sketch is given, 
y Mr. N.S. Shaler, of the history of Kentucky, 
one of the later births of States, which, instead 
{having been peopled from the Old World, 
is an immediate outgrowth from one of the 


r colonies, and derived its blood and insti- 
Mr. Browne has contined his 


tutions from it. 


2 Maryland : the History of a Palatinate 
TAM HAND Browne. 16mo, pp. 292 
ton, Mifflin, and Co. 


By WIL1- 
Boston: Hough- 


153 


sketch of Maryland hat 


howl }e riod 


interest and 


least-k 


to the 
settioment 


history, antecedent 


Revolutionary war, which witnessed its 


} 


founding, and its ial ex 


Istence, at first as a tree palati 


proprietary government of thre 


lirst 


timore and his and atte 
thie 
ness Mr. Bre 


manuscript 


SUCCESSOTS, 
colony which was 


crown 


With pau stakin 


revel 


ov ininute 
" 
orinyiul 


niaede 


gleaned from the o1 


and archives, now generally 

beral 
Marvland, 
incidents that 


the to 


to historical students by the 
the General As 
tude of 


sembly of 


long-buried facts 


ind 


illustrate the character of inder of the 


colony and its first settlers, and that d 


the wise civil and religious policy, tit 


vance of the age in the mother 


country 


the sister colonies lirst propriet 
successors: and with 

nature of the 
admits, with genuine narrative power, he traces 
aborigines and their 


the 


his immediate 


huteness, and, when the 


the condition of the 


to 
wd 


the 


rural 


tions color moral, social 


Mau 


sts, 
L1OUS, features of the 
this early period, the history of 
of the province with its sister provil 
rnal strifes and collis 


that wer 


province its lf by interested or 


ginia, and of the 
of interest and 1 il 
up the 


desi maleon 


ons 
etion stirred 
Within 
ning tents. Especially 


Mr. Browne h 


en together in 


is the material that lected 


is co 


and woy a condensed am yrace 


ful narrative disclosing the events that ush- 


ered in the w 


without 


ar of Independence. ‘T! 


Is hot Stor the gel 


traction 
riefly 


er, but is teresting to those wh 


vestigat shave been direeted to t 


Ie 


ition ( 
ings and unfoldings of our older American 


hs I 


commonwealt and to the study oft 


conditions wl 
their 
character of their people, 
history of 


ferences tn their ¢ 
leit a 
tions 

Mr 


tucky 


uly 


marked Hpression wpon 
and upon the 
Shaler’s sketch of the Ken- 


has a more lively general interes 


Mr. Browne's sketch of the colonial 1 

Maryland, inasmuch as it deals with men and 
things and events that are comparative 
to and “Uppy 
to our sympathies, he power 
the 


made more manifest by the physiologist 


us, with influences that more 


of 


be 


strongly 
heredity in individual could searcely 
than 
its power over a community or commonwealth 
has been made by Mr. Shaler in his able 
graph. Phe 


with affectionate interest 


mono 
regarded 


parent 


Ollspring of Virginia, 
by the com 
monwealth, and looking back to it with equal 


affectionateness, but uw ivoidably left to con- 
ilike 


to 
ts own 


difficulties and dangers 
from and the Indian, 
maintain the struggle for ext bv i 
unaided efforts, Kentucky was a true child of 
author the 


tend with grave 
and 


lderness 


the w 
ence 
indomitable 


its an example of 


Pioneer 
433 
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courage of the race from which it sprang, and 
of its capacity ot only to sutter, to endure, 
uid to quer, but also to carry with it the 

stitutions, t qualifications for wise and in- 
te vey elf ernment, and the reverence 
for la have distinguished it from all 
othe i s, and have made it the most success 
ful ot ( rs and the dominant race of 
the world he pioneer life of the early set- 
tlers of Kent earried away from their na 
tive commonwealth by the land-hunger and 
the sp ft adventure which prevailed among 
the p e of Virginia and the rural class from 
whi the sprang in England,is related by 


gradual 
natural 


Mr. Shaler with pithy brevity, 
rowth of the new commonwealth by 


and fresh accessions from the parent 


INCTeASE 


eraphica deseribed, and the charae 


Rte) 


teristic traits of its people are analyzed and 


outlined th remarkable clearness. ‘This early 
stage of Kentucky history, with all its grim 
and stiri vieissitudes and complications, is 


portrayed with great and its later his 


SpITIt 


tory, from its admission as a State to the pre 
sent da s told with « omp lac ent dign ty. The 
portion devoted to the civil war is sympathetic, 
but rigidly dispassionate, and presents the at 
titude of Kentucky and its people during that 
to them trebly terrible struggle with exem- 


plary perspicuity and minuteness of detail. In 
his sketch M1 
of valuable and interesting matter concerning 
the geology, « 
and 


Shaler introduces a large mass 


topography, fluvial 


limate, soil, 


mountain systems, industries, and re 


sources of the State, and illustrative of its so 


, and commercial conditions 


Mal, educaty 


and prospeets 


No one ean be 
Bancroft’s | 
the 


mes, co 


at the pains to compare Mr. 
vised edition of his History of 
the two final vol- 


ist re 
United Stutes,* especially 
vering respectively the history of the 
Revolutionary and of the formation and 
adoption of the Constitution, without 
the 
venerable author has wrought into 


wal 
being 
impressed by 


Important Improvements 


which the 
the texture of his great work. These are so 
numerous and considerable, and they sO large 
ly affect the 
ments of historical and the deduetions, 
reflections, that from 
,or that are introduced to emphasize and 


them, that the work almost deserves 


style, the preciston of state 


facts, 
tlow 


and judgments 


llustrate 


to be considered a new one, having been prac- 
tically rewritten in the process of revision. The 
changes that have been made in its style, in- 
stead of robbing it of its distinctive and char- 
acteristic qualities, as 1s often the case where 
attempted after a long interval, do 
but are confined to the 


they are 
ials, 


not touch essent 


praning off of redundancies, the softening of 


phrases and expressions that were too strong 


* History of the United States of America from the Dis 
cov f the Conti t. By George Bancrorr. The 
lumes V. and VI., 8vo, 


Author's Last Revision. V« 


New York: D. Appleton and Co 
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ly accentuated, and the toning down of asper 
not tul 

accord with the general elevation and dignit 
of the 


ties and extravagances that were 


composition, The other changes ar 


chiefly in the line of greater) compressio 
where it could be etfected without loss, ot 
vreater clearness where there was obscurity 


or lack of precision, of a more accurate pre 


sentation of facts or of a correction of errors 
where new light made the one practicable and 
the other obligatory, and of a remodelling ot 
passages and even of opinions that were o1 
ginally based upon satisfactory evidence, but 
which discredited. Noth 


however, seems to have been changed mere 


h is since been 
for the sake of change, or for the producti: 
of improved literary effects, but every change 


hy the 


seems to have been inspired desirabi 

ty of greater conciseness, or greater fullness, or 
more perfer taccuracy. Several instancesofsuch 
emendations oceur in the last volume of the his 
tory which involve questions of great present 
interest: for instance, relative to the count of 
the electoral vote, the constitution and powers 
of the le 


House of Representatives to be consulted 


ads of departments, the right of the 


the concluding of treaties, and the President's 
power of removal, On the whole, the last vo 

ume, giving the history of the events and steps 
that preceded and attended the formation and 
adoption of the Constitution, is the ablest and 
most important one of this invaluable histor 

It should be 


and, if possible, should be 


read by every American citizen, 
printed separate ] 
and placed in the hands of every Jad in out 
high schools and colleges. The topies treated 
in it are of transcendent interest 

tance, and are handled with consummate skill 
No better or 
guide to a know ledge of the pring iple s which 
underlie and vivify our Constitution and form 
of government could be placed in the hands 
of our countrymen. 


and impor- 


and dispassionateness. safer 


ALTHOUGH the Swedish hero-king Gustavus 
Adolphus exerted a powerful and permanent 
influence upon the history of his own country 
and of Europe in the seventeenth century, and 
although his name is as familiaras a household 
word to thousands of intelligent Americans 
who have inherited a shadowy knowledge of 
him as of some paladin of romance, hitherto 
there has been no work generally accessible 
to American readers to which they could turn 
for any tolerably full account of the per 
son and career of this great soldier and de- 
fender of the Protestant faith, except the //is 
Thirty Years’ War and the recently 
published Swedish historical romances of the 
Swedish novelist Topelius. The little, howev- 
er, that could be gleaned from these sources was 
very unsatisfactory, and confined for the most 
part to the closing years of the great Swede’s 
brief but glorious life. This reproach to our 


tory of the 


literature has at length been removed, we are 


glad to be able tosay, by an American scholar, 
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| L. Stevens, LL.D., recent]; United States 3 r ] the case } Miss Brae s best 
\ ster to Sweden, who has emplo ead the op stories, in t s dramat wid sp Vy sensoned 
ty afforded by his residence at the tale there is. rled with the tine aroma of 
Swedish capital to prepare a History of Gus ove and eo iney that pers sit a sense of 
{dol phus vhich is a very full and eapa 1 ster inhel ib SUS LE on eradu Vy ripe 
presentation of the genius and work ) to certaint ot constal : fide lit inal 
in Of thre personal and inte ectual chat ! raer, ecoustantl e the ¢ sit 
es of Sweden’s greatest king and best of the reader do enthi S atte We 
ed hero. Dr. Stevens's style is stiff m ive »tin ol clination top t ‘ 
ful, and a little obscure, but this defect —o1 ilyze t.oursyvmpa 
than compensated for by his direct stead, we ire ried ‘ 
ad earnesthess, bb the rire Hess and au str Yr curre Lotthe story, ¢ t t 
of the materials that he has collect ¥ to hasten, its d 
the calmness and dignity of his narra 
by the ability with which he treats Ir 7 Voney-Makera had never ‘ writ 
cal and dynastic projects of Gustavus ten,or. hia « heen written. if the p , 
s minister, the famous Oxenstierna, as osit had not een whettes ewe 
the moral, intellectual, religious, and trumpetings that heralded its pub mn, t 
: ry character ot Gustavus limselt As its the effeet tha twas the ha I otae 
ntimates, the work is a combination of tinguished author w se hame would be kept 
ry and biography, the history of Sweden — religiously secret : d final fits authorship 
, ts institutions during the life of Gustavus had not been since cirenmsta ' nel poe 
, ‘ s so indissolubly linked with the person — sistently attributed to Mr. Henry F. Keer 
: icts of the king as to render their s¢ parate INomMeora probable that fra t ( by 
iment almost impossible. In order the that gentleman, would have been pr tted to 
er to elucidate the life and deeds of the continue its protracted slun bers We do no 
trious hero and the influence that he ey mean to intimate that, rewarded t ‘ 
ipon the material and political cond ry stand-point and solely as a wor of art 
sof Sweden immediately upon his acees there is any intrinsic ineompa een 
d to the crown, Dr. Ste ens has prefaced | S the two books, or any sullicient rea wl + 
particular account of the reign of Gus both may not have been written by the same 
by brief and luminous sketches of the author. Stillit remains that The Money-Make 
’ I tory, of the causes and be was sueeesstul, and that Trajan slept the sleep 
vy ofthe Thirty Years’ War, and of some = of the just until the authorship of t ‘ 
: tt chief men with whom his career was ful book was aseribed to the anthe e 
- head, Phe volume is a valuable and sub that was not sosuecesstul. Wie ( ( 
ea ‘ il contribution to histor ,and gives the ot Lrajan 0 become So tra i 
, der a clear vie w of the great enterprises at to prevent 1 from relapsing into a co tose 
oa ne and abroad in which Gustavus eng condition remains to be seer It is not. as 
at tthe essential changes which he and his great might be interred from its title list 
ster introduced into the Swedish lawsand romance having the emperor of tl e for 
an stitution, of the great political and dynas its central figure. Its seene is laid in Par 
designs that were conceived by them, of the with occasional brief shiftings to the murs 
ves that inspired them to throw the influ and more distant points. The time of then 
= e ot Sweden into the great Continental action and prine pal movement of the stor ~ 
= trugele, and of the real relations of Gustavus on the eve of and during the late Franeo-Get 
= the Protestant faith and to the states manwiat Phe actors are Americans, with sor 
me ch were its bulwark against the aggres- sprinklings of French and other fo nicl the 
ld sof the Empire and the Papacy. comprise a talented young artist, a in til 
ns unscrupulous, ana enterpris ny adventuress 
of fie downright old-fashioned novel-reader, and her equally unse rupulous but less entet 
sto o cares naught for, and indeed rather re prising brother, a handsome and noble-minded 
ts sents, the analysis and dissection of character young millionaire, his still lovely mother, and 
inn r the display of subtle social phases, and who, his beautiful, highly cultivated, and pure sistet 
= tentonly upon enjoyment, is never more hap and cousin Phe remaining actors do service 
y py than when he is so completely absorbed by — as supernumeraries The artist, having bee) 
lis a narrative, and so entirely becuiled by its madly in love with the brilliant adve turess 
Ely play of character upon character and of inei before he knew her true character, was disillnu 
rhe tL upon incident, as to become oblivious to sioned by the discovery of her unserup ISHeSS 
= the mere trick and method of authorship, will and rapacity, and, plunged into despair by the 
ean d Miss Braddon’s new romance, Wyllard’s revelation. is on the verge of suicide, from 
ost eird,® to be a novel after his own heart. As Which he is rescued by the delicate tact inddis 
de’s H By Joun L. STEVENS, 
) G. P. Putnam's Sons ’ Trajan: the History of a Sentimental } nq Man 
W By M. E. Brappon. With Some Episodes of Many Lives’ Errors. A Nove 
rrar to, pp. 83. New York By Henny F. Keenan 12mo, pp. 642 New York 
Cassell and Co 
’ 
a 
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( ( he young millionaire, who le 
( . i istic friend, and makes him 
\ red guest and member of his family 
i enutua the artist falls in 
i eloved by his friend’s sister, 

himself and his charming 

mit thie Silliit eCXNpel 4 ct But 

s I e purposes of tiie aal i“ 

\ Lait turess, Who lays her plans 
1 ind handsome millionaire fou 

ers i ) e his ric und beautiful sis 
ter! i ‘ ( sequently she spares no 
fel of periidious a Wl unblush 
it send, and more than once is 
upp ‘ e verge of accomplishing her 
desig the last she is ignominiously 
defeated, is ob Lto take up with a rich but 
bo erate American with a pur- 
chased patent of nobility, and the true and 
( s come together and settle 

un content and happiness 
( rit r of the bold, bad adventuress 

and her schemes for heaping up wealth by 


vi y the customs laws and other sharp 
prac es al \ ‘ depicted ; and the cha 
scter, tastes, lopes, aspirations, and associa- 
tions of t oung artist are skillfully and vig 
orous 8 Chie The remaining actors are 
mere s of the story, their character 
vit ofthat negat ve and neutral 
t ed ik { doe Lininister to any very 
exalted dramat ellects. Phe tale has some 
fine mds really brilliant ep sodes, but, 
Col ered as a whole, it is very long, inordi- 
nate e-dra ind sadly wearisome. 


Mr. BROWNING’S latest poetical deliverance, 
Fe / ex,’ has the merit of being 
eas ( rehensible Its rank as poetry is 
hot high one is Compared with his own best 
vork, but the fine moral and religious teach- 

gs that gleam through its cloud of fable and 
parable a paradox are as obvious as they 
are beautifuland true,  Ferishtah is a Persian 
dervish, poe \ philosopher, In the course 
of his pilgrimages he is assailed by doubts 
from ithin, and importuned with abstruse 
scruples and questionings from without, as to 





deity and man, providence and human misery, 
destiny and duty, fate and opportunity; and 
he sets himselfjas we might imagine that Soe- 
rates Plato would have done if they had 
ween Persians and Mohammedans of his day, 
instead of ancient Greeks and heathen, to dis- 
pers se 8 ping doubts, and solve these 
nt and conti udictory ques 
tions \ to some simple law, or 
deer police or by some humorous 
ind p ‘ illustration drawn from reason 
or exper ( Many of these doubts and 
uestio vs resemble those with whieh our 
modern skeptics and philosophers pester them 


and others, and Ferishtah’s wise and 


SeLves 


8 Feris wis Fa 
pp. 91. Boston: H 


By Ronert BROWNING 


§ 18mo, 
ghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
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logical responses may be commended to the 
It possible that as the 
vill not hear Moses and the prophets, they 
may be ye rsuaded by the Persian poet-saye 


interpreted by Mr. Browning. 


consideration. 


Is 





Those read 
who have 


cent 


been repelled from Browning's 1 
thei 


guity will find his occasional lapses in 1 


poems by obseurity or their aml 





direction more than compensated for by 
Inany deep, many beautiful, many preg 
and many humorous thoughts that irradiate 


Ferishtal’s Fancies. 


PERI 


Whose verse is as richly freighted w 


are few among our American poets 


ith melod 
and with impassioned poetic feeling as are t 
maturer of Paul Hamilton Hayne 


Phe stately and elegantly illustrated editio 


por lis 


of his « omplete por tical works, just publishe 1 
number of delicious ballads and 
not a few dramatic and legendary 
which, if not ot the 
lustrous with beauty. Deeply imbues 
reverential for the beautiful 

nature, of all our homespun poets he is the 


contains a 
lyries, and 


pieces, first water 


gems 
are yet 
with a love 
most successful in picturing her changeful and 
glowing features, and in draping her myriad 


forms in a garniture of rich or delicate hues 


His poems of the affections, and his love ar 
battle 


successful 


ballads and lyrics, are scarcely 88 


the heart than 
and descriptive poems in 


‘ 
in stirring are | 


harrative viving 
rein to the fancy. Even his youthful poems 
are pervaded by an atmosphere of grace and 
refinement, and are distinguished no less for 


+ 


their earnestness, purity, and delicacy. Sel 
dom has a poet written so long and so much 
who has written so little that he could wish to 
blot because of any false ring in the sentiment, 
oft 
jures up and depicts. 


the 
tile 


ol any unworthiness in the ideals he con 
Many of the poems it 
volume are immature, many are defective 
in some detail of form or spirit, but in all there 
is visible a sensitive and loyal conscientious- 
ness begotten of their author's ever-present 
idea of the loftiness and dignity of the poet's 
calling, with the effect of curbing the vagaries 


of his rich and versatile fancy and chastening 
his active imagination 


THE myriads of Christian worshippers whose 
zeal is quickened and whose devotion is kin 
dled by one or other of the many beautiful 
hymns that are in common use in the churches 
will be interested to learn that before his death 
the late Rev. Dr. Hattield had left the manu 
script of a volume of Biographical Sketches of 
Hymn Writers nearly ready for the press, and 
that it is now published. br. Hattield’s study 


9 Poems of Paul Hamilti 
With Numerous I] 
ton: D. Lothrop and Co 

19 The Poets of the Church. 


Editior 


Bos 


m Hayne. Complete 


3S6 





iIstre 


A Series of Biographical 


Sketches of Hymn-Writers, with Notes on their Hymns 
By Epwin T. HatFieLp, D.D. 8vo, pp.719. New York: 
! *. Randolph and Co. 


). F 
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ist } of his leisure gestions as ( \ of 
il ¢ for e than half a naispens er rie ‘ 
I ell f thre St successtu ect tl bil ‘ ine fis 8. a 
\ VI rite aS oo a { u ay 7 : 
i d tastef s a i cl ect ( ‘ L { t rth ‘ oune cr 
Most piring ‘ pop uray pract ail I 8 aia 
the ehur ‘ thi oh all the compliment ‘ or ‘ 4 
sf Ambrose unt close of his varied informa niall ; 
l { i ] ‘ ect \ | pi SO} t 
is a student of ology an 
of hymns he projected ¢ prepara 
es of biographical sketches of tl PRUSTEES of publies f i 
the best and most popular hymns tion, teache d parents ( 
ree hundred in mnber dthe to repay perusa wha t ‘ ch 
el eis e fi of liis gy has been pu ‘ ce Mes ILarper 
vent labors Phe etches are ai taining a ( of Juridical ¢ eal 
pds tye Ci iter mia er ot bie me Uy t }) I ut i l 
( Oharies, ane e giving satis officers al Lé hie e manage tha 
es of the ( ft the authors FOVeETMILE ol yp ( OIS, an ¢ I . 
» the volume, thi especia t of sch Thi me e f fa 
. ell eco ts of the hymns ritter by earet t 1 t dl ee it of a great 
( ding the cirecumsta es under Which Wa reported ¢ es ih the several State DY 
ere composed, the motives aud feelings a member of the Massachusetts bar, and the 
spired them, and the impression they points to which these apply have a direct and 
cle l heart of the practica terest, being such \ liable to 
iversalit be forced upon the attention of se ‘ el 
CCC} mianence of ind teae Sat al MONE ( Ite 
doupon popularity in the church and it erious perso ciftic es dl easant 
















ind very comprehe i 
l Fly- Tackle. A jm us guide tol powers of scho flicers: their special powers 
ler While making preparations for the as to tardiness and absence das to st es 
{ stot 





senson, as relates to 

















part 
I how to repair or replace or improvise same subject-matter being grouped d repo 
nd giving such a fillip to his ingenuity ed in the orce f their date, with e1 efer 
o is to render him comparatively it ences and annot 4 At the el ‘ t hie 
t of the purveyors of the weapons re reported cases the compiler ad four ap 
{ 
i 
rt of game ind similarly into. the ind also pare 
of f auship of all kinds of es, leaders, tious, many irritating, and many demora v 
uid , rods, rod material, and 1 making, and misunderstan rs and conflicts 













i 1 Fly ee : ars i 
30S Manufacture and Use. By Henry 1 Ls. Iilus- the Courts of the Ser By a M ae 


l. Sq. 8vo, pp. 364. New York: Harper and Bro Massachusetts Bar. 18mo, pp.181. New York: Lar 





satistactory explanat AY 





PNitars UWrstarteal Rerord. 


| iT ‘ i t 
secretary of ( 
stant Seel il 
lirst Assista 

i Hav; Postmaster 


(tied staetiat ) 
Garland as United 
Repub nm candi 
th le Island ¢« 


March 24, passed a 
. tional ame | 
thel olit Ovo . 
( ya vote [ 


McLane, who 
to go as Minister 
infemala, advanced 
ee army March 30. 

he was killed. 
ned the town 


Ure by go 


Vorthwest created 
mwwn of Battleford 
the Indians March 


a@ massacre at Frog 


veen Ei gland and 


Qu en ealled out 


tia for permanent service, 
iti ms proceeded with the great- 
wich, Aldershot, and Ports 
March 30 General Komaroff attack 
jade h and defeated them. 
1explanation, The situa- 
i is said to be this: England 
have agreed upon a basis for a de- 


chan frontier, subject to a 


Russia of the re- 


vhans. According to 


this scheme it is said that Penjdeh 
eded to Russia, provided the Ameer co 


Lhe French Chamber of Deputies, after 
Fonquin debate, March 28, passed a vot 
contidence in the government by 273 to 
On the 
unced 1 
neh troops and recaptured the to 





Chinese had def 





Langson Phe news led to riotons de 
strations 1 Paris, and the Ferry minist: 
signed. On April 6 a new cabinet 
nounced under the leadership of M. Bi 

Ll the British troops 





Varch 25.—Music Hall, BuiYalo, New Ye 


destroyed by tire. 

Varch 27. Eleven miners killed by « 
sion of coal dust at MeA ster, Indian Te 
tory.—Thirty-five men killed by gas explo 
in Chilean mines 

Varceh 30 British steamer Orestes sui 
collision with a Chinese steamer. Se 


men drowned, 

{pril 3 Fire-damp explosion in a mine 
Martinello, KRighteen men killed. 

[pril 4.—Thirty lives lost from the ste 
Varinpol in the Sea of 

{pril 13. —Collapse of eight unfinished te 
ment-houses in West Sixty-second Street, N 


York. Several workmen injured. 


OBITUARY. 

Vareh 18.—At Highland Falls, New Yor! 
Susan Warner, aged sixty-seven years 

Varch AN In Washit ton, I. C., Edward D 
Clark, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, ag 
forty years. 

March 24. In Mi mph s, Ts hnessee, Je 
rPhompson, ex-Secretary of the Interior, in his 
seventy fifth year. 

Varch 25. In Utiea, New York, General 
James Me Quade, aged fity SIX Venurs, 

March 26. In Chieago, General Anson Sta 
ver, aged sixty years, 

Vareh 27.—In Fernandina, Florida, Frede1 
ick S. Winston, aged seventy-nine years. 

Varch 22, n Fontainebleau, France, Prine: 
ed fifty elght 


Orloff, Russian diplomatist, ag g 
years. 
Ipril 1.—In New York, Rev. Dr. William R. 
Williams, aged tighty-one years. 

{pril 2.—At Bournemouth, Earl Cairns, aged 
sixty-six years.—Franz Abt, aged sixty-six 
years. 


April 7.—In Philadelphia, Rear - Admiral 


i 


John Marston, aged eighty-eight years. 

April 8.—In New York city, Richard Grant 
White, aged sixty-three years. 

April 13.—In London, Admiral Sir George 
Rose Sartorius, aged sixty-five years. 























] 
niral 


rant 


-orge 





en 











And probably it nm 


s strike and go to rais 


If they like, they can make in 
ht as fashionable as a four- 
tea in New York, or as drawing-room 
Bible reading was in 
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i piace of stheties 
\\ ’ 
( ipprehe Fa oO 
change, we | \ Sometimes it 1s art, some 
t is dress, sometimes it is philanthropy, 
times if I Flo Ss times if s litera 
t if fas \W ea the fas] 
( ees, and e the lite 
il { ! Ii there 0 fash 
t t ved 1 a | by an era 
of the « \ f thre l 
My 1 rite corresp ent) was a 
erin the S efore the war, and 
I | o} »] colored nurses, to 
vhom TI natura bye me very much attached 
Atte 1 bla S ere scattered more 
rl i t few of my father’s former slaves 
re d our neighborhood. Among thos 
who did ret however, was one of my ol¢ 
1 s i oman of about forty-five or fifty 


rs of age, who lived on the farm of a man 


Ohad never ed slaves, and who took no 
furt ‘ t the blacks than to get work 
( of them Returning on one occasion to 

my hon I received word that “ Anunt” 
Ellen wanted me to cor to see her, and of 


se IT was glad to go. IT found her living 


eoul uy y 

very meanly, faring, apparently, much worse 
than she ever had done when a slave. Hler 
] band w i. drunken, worthless fellow, 


Whom she had to support; she had poor health, 





ind a houseful of poorly clad, poorly fed ehil- 
dre 0 care for Brought up in the midst of 
slavery, and being at the time a very voung 
man, I had never realized the cruelty of that 
institution, and as [looked about my old nurse’s 
cab I « db contrast her surroundings 
with what they had been when T was a child 
and she w i slave So I said to her: “ Aunt 
Ellen, domwt vou think you fared much better 
when \ lave? Then you had a bet 


ter house to live in, plenty to eat, 
any thought 


plenty to 


} 


al 1 ich things. 
‘Dat’s so, Mas’ John,” st I did 


ie replied, 66 


hab mo’ to eat, aw mo’ to wah, an’ none o’ dis 
here | o trouble but den, de Lawd bless 
ye, honey, afta all, da’s de feelin’s !” 


Tne statement 


Mr 
ing erings in Utah,” ina 
ber of the Magazine, that snakes can 


the massassauga, a 


Robinson’s entertain- 
‘Saunt h,’ recent num- 
not jump, 
ealls to mind 
ke.h 


tlesnake 


species of rat 
irdly as long as one’s arm and nearly 
infested northern Ohio and 
ions of the West of forty 
vould, aceording touniversal belief, 

vht of a man’s knees, while 

as generally fatal. The following 
anew the power of the ima- 
The writer’s grandfather once em- 

“hired 


nervous, and whose existence during harvest- 


as thick, that once 
) years ago. 
This snake 
juinp to the he 
the bite w 
story illustrates 
mination, 
who was excessively 


ployed a man” 


time was imbittered by dread of the massas- 


He expected an att: 
mi 


and one day when the field 


sauga,. 


their legs to above the 





straw, as was necessary for protection fre 


reptiles, and had commenced work, th 
suddenly dropped his sevthe, threw 1 


ail \ il 
hands with a ery that he had been bitte 


was a dead man, and fainted. He cx 


be restored to consciousness by ordinary 
ods, so was carried to the house and put t 
The crowd was alarmed, but on lookit 
over could find not a bite, neither did 





The 
ments disclosed the presence In the seat ot 
unmentionables of a huge bull-frog! TH 
little and the “sn ” 
It completed the cure most 


snake appear. removal of his nether 


ike” show: 


aroused a 








A sHorrTr time ago a New Hampshire I 


wished to run a telephone wire from his of 


to his residence. Its best line lay over a 


tave wherein resided two venerable n 
ladies, one of whom answered his request 
permission to use the route with the 


that while she “should 


commodate 


ment be glad t 


him, the noise made by pe 
constantly talking over her head would 


too annoying to permit it.” 


Tue following story has no moral: 

In a brisk New Hampshire city not far fi 
Concord there resided long ago a certain do 
tor, who by hard work and strict attenti 


] 


business amassed a woody 


fortune, 


constant practice became a close 


and | 
and sor 


what erabbed old bachelor. In a moment of 


Tr cklessne SS, induced by meditating up } S 


lone ly state, he resolved to get married, and 
being a business man, went about it in 
He looked over all tl 
gible material in the community, and atte 
careful consideration and inquiry, picked o 

a lady who had passed the first mile-stone on 
the “old-maid” path, though she was none the 
therefor. He called upon her, stated 


his case, and the value of his possessions, was 


ness-like manner. 





worse 


accepted after a little hesitation, and in d 

time married He was not accustomed to so 
ciety, and lacked “ polish.” In fact, he eo 

see able bodied fen il 
conldn’t get along under ordinary cireum 
stances without the way of po 
lite His wife tried every artiti 
to cure him, but as all failed, résolved to mak: 
astand; so aftera ride, when the doctor drove 
up to the door, and jumping out, waited for 
her to alight, she sat still, and told him flat 
she’d stay there until he helped her out. The 
doctor made no comment, but quietly unhiteh- 
ed the horse, took the animal to the stable, 
and returning, grasped the shafts of the old 
two-wheeled chaise, and, grievous to state, 
tipped it over backward, causing the lady to 
land most ungracefully on her head. She 
arose in wrath, and hied herself unto her par- 
ents’, where she remained until cooled off, when 


no reason why an 


assistance in 


attentions. 














caters er manne 
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liked her well enou 


that ** he 


nted to take the nonsense ou 
f | 


she went, and remamed to 


indeed one i 




















I D s 
vn ter 7 son's 
N | | } 
P Id t The I } 
\ I st this sig i u 
tv by tl 
| r ver gets ver ehnuts 
S ¢ y P 
er 
ever tuk me Y 
} nider 
, ‘ ‘ S 
I er used ter | 
A : miat ahnt 4 , 
N d that 
1 whit fay 
i A » 
Wi 9 s all ‘paint . 
t ! thi lg e ope ( 1 
I I 
I slee} I 
<) w that f ¢ ot ts 
my mother used ter mak 
og iz} . . 1 por 
ickles grew 
dis fa e-Sass 
Wuz settin’ thar in view 
N t tal by the stove 
time johnny-¢ ‘ 
N } er full of ighnuts 
I my mother used ter make 
A tient form I seemed ter see 
1 dress of | ( 
I st tl ight I heard the words 
Vhen will my boy come ba 
N’ then—the d sign creaked 
But now it was the boss w spake 
Hi s whar ‘ rhnuts 
I yer mother used ter make 
boys, that kind 0’ broke me up 


N’ ez I've struck pay 
I ruther think I'll pack my kit 
\ ranch, ‘n’ travel 
I make the old folks jubilant 
mistake 


me o’ them doughnuts 





Like my mother used ter make 


CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS. 


DAVE B 


, v handsome, brave, and popu 
oung soldier in the Confederate army, was 
l of good living ; and if there was anything 


the poultry, pork, or mutton line in the 

try round about camp, Dave was pretty 
e to find it out, and to have some of it. 
He hardly 


One day he tramp- 


was a shrewd, bold forager. 
er failed in his mission. 
Inany miles from camp over an adjacent 
untain into a lovely valley beyond, where 
had come to his knowledge a flock of sheep 


ere quietly feeding. Stealthily creepir g upon 
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them. he ¢ d his musket. fired.a R one 

of the s tu le over t res 
I l 

scamperte i \ a O \ he os le 

to I S etil t » figut Cont rate 

1 torm stepped o tro t ‘ ‘ ent 

he ds e bus d ordered ilt 


el Our triene ha saad ( ale 
yectedaly erore Ss captors I l t 
elegant ¢ hit ! s nea VI old 
ora I real Tarme! ( then ‘ 

le of formed as to h ers 
showed a savage ¢ Os ( I 


( = aul ( seeing a& pre ' 
courage fl er presence, feeling a 

so love icreature could not b SVI ‘ 
and intercede fo m So : 

ingly toward her, he answered tha ( 1d 
only been on that side of the n tain ones 
before The question then put , “When 
was it?” and he immediately answered, nar 

ing the day No sooner had the words es 
caped his lips than this lovely git an ex 





Lor, pa that is the very da eon sed 
our old black sow! 

Phat settled the matter, and poor Da is 
marched away to a place of security to await 
trial by court-martial. 

AN employé in a factory in a neighboring 
city is hard of hearing, and when he does not 
fully eatch your words, jumps at ‘ jee 
tures, and will respond, * T] t $70 





good!” A worthy woman having lost her hus 
band under circumstances which excited much 
sympathy, happened to meet our deaf friend, 
who had not heard of her bereavement, and 
reply to his friendly inquiries after her far 

she proceeded to tell him of her atthe 

all its tryin 


¢ details, and was doubtless more 





surprised than consoled when the poor man, 
who had only eaught a word here and there, 
and had 
sponded, cheerily and heartily, “ Thats qood! 


that’s aqood! good-by.” and went on his way 


misunderstood her re 


ludicrously 


in blissful ignorance of his b eq 


A LADY who svinpatl es h the elima 
woes of which something may have been id 
vertently said in this department, wants the 


Drawer to move over to Santa Barbara, Cali- 


fornia. which is deseribed as a restful paradise 


for women. It is admitted that women make 
a& parad se, though they have not always been 
suecessful in keeping it. At Santa Barbara 


} 


the conditions of life 
need to bother about canned fruit, for fresh 


seem easy. Not much 


fruit lasts almost the entire year Straw ber- 


ries and cream late in the autumn; melons, 
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graye fiys, pears, plums, abundant; luscious 
Ha ry vrap ‘ eand a half cents ppou as 
» t e about servants, Tor the Chinaman 
ot ¢ doeverything faithfully, but put 

\ more economically than his mistress; 
ewing is almost left out of account where the 
sea sare so nearly the same the year round 
t changes are unnecessary > society is made 

)) rit 1 eresting and ¢ tivated East 
Oo Lave Shakespe ire clubs, art 

reles, Chautauqua, musical, and Kensington 
d everybody is not only candid and 

( but capable of letting everybody 


and a Citate so ventiy uniform 


t relieved ofall housekeeping anxiety, 
i ‘ in has nothing to do but to bathe, 
de, drive, eat fruit, and rest Such pertec 
in not be allowed. There’ll be an earth 

ike some time to swallow it all up 

WHAT NEXT 

A SAILOR returning from a long cruise 
rv iit te na young parrot, which le 
vestowed upon his half-witted son, and thea 
indertook the task of thei Jott education, 
Ha vy his own ideas of teaching and “teach 
ne made easy,” and sea-voyages having been 


hiet factors in broadening his views of life, 


ie proceeded to institute a course of travel 


Which should combine pleasure with know 
edy From place to place they went, sec 
ve sights and shows, among which none were 


] 


more in favor than tl 
or places of cheap theatrical entertainment, 


e common play-houses, 
vhere. The old tar, in imagina- 
tion, here revisited the haunts of his sailor 
life. the boy 


“Tommy” gazed with open- 


mouthed wonder, and Poll chuckled with de- 


Leappetit vient en mangeant, but instead of 
rrON r also critical and discriminating, Tom- 
became inpsatiate, and one scene 
was seareely off the boards before he cried, 
“What's next?” 
invariable echo of * What's nex’ ?” 


And Polly came in with an 


Phe old man tried in an ineffectual but prob- 
ably conscientious way to intluence and train 
their judgment by applause or condemna- 
tion, or by exclamations such as “Good playin’ 
that!’ or “Mighty poor! Mixed plot—mixed 


] 


plot!’ “Waver “twon't run a week!” ete., ete. 
But the boy only turned his head to demand, 


* and the parrot cried, * What's 


he course of time they reached San Fran 
cisco, and found themselves one day in the 
Chinese quarter, and “at the front” in one of 
its celebrated play-houses. Hours of delight- 
ful instruction and rapid aeqnisition followed, 
and the father’s fondest ambitions seemed ina 
fair way of bein 


suddenly broken up by the unforeseen event 


r realized, when his school was 


of a premature explosion of a gigantic fire- 
work, After flames and smoke were subdued, 
and the police in possession, it was discovered 


that the unfortunate sailor and his son were 
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victims of the disaster, a flying missile hay 
knocked them off their seats, and in some 
‘Broke their necks, 
As the veteran ch 


answers to the well-known bugle note, so fo, 


caused their death. 
marked a by-stander. 


from the débris came a feeble but disti 
piped * What's nex’ ?” 
light the battered, singed, and bruised 
Of pool Poll. With one weak, inetfect 


Exe avations brong 





fort at reconstruction, choking and sputt 
| 


res 


ing, She exclaimed: “Mighty poor playin 
Mixed plot dretful mixed! Bet ‘twon't 


aweek!” Then, with an ineffable chuck 





she took her poor limping 


way along: “J 
What's nea 


brought down the house, Tommy. 








FAN 

aos = f 2 1 < 

Of t new rm W sat Pan; 
He had ju ed on board for the sake of the 1 
gut he nervously clute t cliffs of Clyde, 

And peninsular Yucatan 
Ile dared not rise for fear 

Of dashing the stars 
While the w pt on its mad career, 
Brushing his head against mar i sphere, 


And brulsing his shoulder on Mars 


Ten cycles had passed away, 
And his hair from fright was white 
He had never once dared to work nor play 
And he bitterly cursed the king of day, 
And swore at the queen of night 


Then a comet came whizzing by 


larting out from space: 


Like a Wasp ¢ 
It poised, like a hawk, in the blue-black sky 
And looked at Pan with its blood-red eye, 
blood-red face 


With a sneer on its 





And it said: ‘** You're a wort 

Too big for the ball you rid 
I will pierce your heart with my long sharp st 
And through the opening I will fling 

My igneous eggs inside.’ 
It struck his quivering form 

Its eggs were meteorites, 
And it hurled them deep in his corpse still wart 
In a terrible, red-hot, meteor storm, 

Which lasted a million nights 
Thus Pan gave up the ghost, 


So history (*) doth inform us: 


But deep in his body was hatched a host 
Of wonderful beasts, like the Comet almost, 
Red saurians, fierce, enormous ! 
The mountains, his fossil bones, 
Are all that is left of Pan! 
His skeleton limbs still gird the zones, 
And his skeleton fingers form the stones 


In the mountains of Yucatan 


MORAI 
Don't ride in a boat too small 
To earry you on your way; 
But when vou are in, whatever befall, 
’ Never think you're too ta 


Keep a stiff upper lip. 
For the work to be done, nor the play 


Don't be in a hurry to ride 
rhe first bubble of glittering greeds, 
Lest the bones of your hope should turn white 
the Clyde, 
Or beside the grim fingers of Pan, which divide 
The canals of De Lesseps and Eads 


W. W. FINK. 
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